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THE OBSIDIAN MINES OF HIDALGO, MEXICO 
By W. H. HOLMES 


A recent visit to Mexico afforded the ‘writer an opportunity 
for studying two great sites representing the ancient peoples and 
their culture — the ruins of the city of Xochicalco, the ‘“ Hill of 
Flowers,” in the state of Morelos, and the obsidian mines of 
Hidalgo. These studies have confirmed his previously formed 
notions respecting the remarkable achievements of the pre-Colum- 
bian tribes of the southern part of the great plateau of Mexico, 
and have enabled him to form a still more vivid and complete 
conception of their unique and remarkable culture than was pos- 
sible without such observation. 

The obsidian mines alone will receive attention in this place. 
Mining operations by native tribes in various regions have 
been recorded in a casual way by early writers, but have been 
brought much more forcibly to our attention by recent archeo- 
logical researches. At various points, from Lake Superior on the 
north to Argentina on the south, traces of mining and quarrying ' 
have been noted, and no doubt many other sites in Central Amer- 


ica and South America remain to be located. 


1 The terms mining and guarrying are here used as synonyms, but the former has 
generally been applied to the obsidian workings. 
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Obsidian was extensively mined by many of the native peoples 
of America. It is a brittle stone—a natural glass—fused in 
Nature’s mighty furnaces and poured out in sheets or thrown out 
in fragments from the craters of volcanoes. Cooled under proper 
conditions, the glassy rock is homogeneous, breaking up in 
columnar form, or otherwise in irregular masses. In Yellow- 
stone Park and in Oregon and California there are numerous 
great sheets of this glassy product. In Mexico the volcanic for- 
mations of the southern end of the continental plateau furnish 
extensive deposits from which the energetic tribes derived the 
raw material for making their implements and ornaments. When 
good qualities of the stone were discovered, quarrying was resorted 
to, and the requirements of the great Nahuatl peoples were such 
that in course of time extensive mining was necessary in order to 
supply the demand. 

The uses of obsidian are somewhat limited, owing to its 
glassy character, but it is readily shaped by fracture into im- 
plements of certain classes, such as knives or razors, spearpoints, 
arrowheads, and scrapers. Less frequently the shapes were elab- 
orated by pecking and grinding, and some remarkable results 
were achieved ; round and oblong beads were fashioned, wonder- 
ful labrets, ear ornaments, and even vases, masks, and animal 
forms were executed and exquisitely finished. 

Artificial distribution of obsidian has been very wide. Hardly 
an occupied site in all Mexico and Central America can be found 
that does not furnish examples of obsidian implements or frag- 
ments. The flake-knife is the simplest and most universal of the 
flaked forms, and occurs in great numbers in and about the valley 
of Mexico. The immense refuse deposits of the ancient city of 
Tenochtitlan, now the City of Mexico, are in places literally black 
with the broken knives, and San Juan Teotihuacan furnishes an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of these and other forms of im- 
plements. The latter place, however, has its supply of the raw 
material immediately at hand. The bed of the Rio San Juan, 


; 
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which runs through the ancient city, and even the plains about, 
furnish bowlders and irregular masses practically without limit. 
The people of the valley did not depend on the scattering 
local supply. It is certain that they explored up the obsidian- 
producing slopes and streams, finding the deposits in place, 
and that they engaged extensively in the arduous work of 
quarrying. Among the several localities reputed to show in- 
dications of mining operations, that situated on the Guajalote 
estate, some twenty miles northeast of Pachuca, in the state of 
Hidalgo, has been most frequently referred to. The writer con- 
sidered it great good-fortune to have been able to make a visit to 
this place. 

Forty-three years before the date of my visit Prof. E. B. Tylor, 
of Oxford, examined the Guajalote obsidian deposits, and in his 
Anahuac has graphically recorded his experiences and observa- 
tions.’ In appendix I, he gives a free translation of Torquemada’s 
account of the flaking of obsidian by the Aztecs. This account, 
unfortunately, is so vague that little is to be learned from it, save 
perhaps that the flaking was done by pressure with a wooden 
implement. It is not impossible, however, that some serious mis- 
apprehension existed in Torquemada’s mind, and that one or more 
of the vital features of the process have been omitted. 

Reaching Pachuca by rail, the party, consisting of Prof. G. K. 
Gilbert, Mr W. W. Blake, and the author, took a conveyance by 
way of Real del Monte to the estate on which the Jacales, a group 
of escarped hills, are situated. The highway led gradually up the 
sinuous contours of the mountain slopes, and as far as Real del 
Monte, situated on the northern side of the range, it was in ex- 
cellent condition; but beyond the stone quarries, a little to the 
east of that village, it became exceedingly rough, and for several 
miles was barely passable for the horses and empty vehicle. Late 
in the afternoon the hacienda was reached. Presenting our let- 
ter of introduction, we were received and entertained by the 


1E. B. Tylor, Anahuac, p. 14. 
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proprietor, Sefior Don Rafael Amador, a gentleman of most excel- 
lent local reputation. During the evening we searched the fields 
in the vicinity for relics of the ancient time, everywhere finding 
fragments of obsidian, flakes, worked pieces, and implements. 

Early in the morning we were supplied with guides and saddle- 
horses, and conducted to the mines, some three miles farther on. 
The trail led through the forest, over rising ground, to the lower 
slopes of the Sierra de las Navajas, or Mountain of the Knives, 
which rose to the northeast in a lofty ridge. Beyond are the 
rugged buttes called Jacales, from their hut-like appearance. 

At Pachuca and Real del Monte we had made inquiries re- 
specting the obsidian mines and their situation, and heard some 
interesting and curious stories. We were told that it was a vol- 
canic region, in which were many craters and sink-holes of ancient 
origin and unexplored depth. Some were called blow-holes, and 
were said to be set with crystals of glass so sharp that no one 
could descend into the openings, for the reason that the ropes 
used in the descent would be cut by the projecting edges. 

Reaching the site, we found the broad ridge covered with open 
pine forests, in places overgrown with tall grass, and, on the 
steeper parts, with underbrush. Everywhere were scattered 
fragments of obsidian, and presently we came upon groups of 
mounds alternating with depressions and pits extending indef- 
initely up the forest-covered ridge. We were cautioned by our 
guides to beware of the pits, as they were scattered everywhere 
through the glades and were hidden by the rank grass. This 
caution was indeed necessary at first, but we soon learned to 
recognize the various features of the site. The pits and depres- 
sions are the ancient mines, while the hillocks are the heaps and 
ridges of débris thrown out from them. 

The writer was prepared to expect just these phenomena, for 
the flint quarries of the north are in most respects identical; 
but the work was more extensive than he had anticipated, al- 
though perhaps no more extensive than on the two great quarry 
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sites of the United States,—one on Flint ridge, near Newark, 
Ohio, and the other near Hot Springs, Arkansas. The enterpris- 
ing peoples of the valleys below must have operated the mines 
vigorously for centuries to have thus worked over hundreds of 
acres of the mountain side, and so fully and profoundly, more- 
over, that the deep pittings and heavy ridges of excavated débris 
are practically continuous for a mile or two in length and cover a 
width reaching in places possibly half a mile. It is not unlikely 
that there are other worked areas in the vicinity, not reported to 
us. No outcrops of the obsidian, or, in fact, of any other rock; 
are to be seen on this part of the mountain, and it is apparent that 
the ancient miners had exploited the entire slope in search of 
deposits lying at varying depth beneath the surface. 

Notwithstanding the fact that more than four hundred years 
have passed since active operations in these mines were sus- 
pended, evidences of work are perfectly distinct, and the pittings 
and their accompanying ridges of débris are as pronounced in 
outline as if they had been made but ten years ago. In the 
main, the diggings are irregular in arrangement and of no great 
depth. Many isolated excavations are scattered about, while 
others coalesce, connecting one with another in irregular order 
over acres of ground. 

The depth of the wider depressions usually does not exceed 
six or eight feet, but some are deeper, and many take the form 
of wells from three to ten feet in diameter and often fifteen or 
twenty feet deep, with vertical or overhanging walls. Many 
of these must have been much deeper, for the débris thrown out 
is more extensive than the present openings would warrant, and 
there can be no doubt that in numerous cases tunneling was con- 
tinued horizontally or obliquely for considerable distances along 
productive layers. The heaps and ridges of débris thrown out 
are rarely above ten feet in height, but they are well-pronounced 
and abrupt, and the total irregularities of the site are so great 
that exploration is tedious and difficult. Very generally the 
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débris is intermingled with broken obsidian, and in many cases 
it seems to consist almost exclusively of broken fragments and 
flakes left by the workmen engaged in roughing-out the forms de- 
sired. In places there are large heaps of flakes where the choice 
fragments of stone were brought from the mines and placed in 
the hands of the flakers to be worked. 

The industry must have been conducted for long periods, as 
extensive areas are covered with these deposits of pure black 
ringing flakes and fragments. One great heap which lies upon 
the mountain slope is over forty feet in vertical extent and many 
feet in depth, comprising perhaps 20,000 or 30,000 cubic feet of 
flakage. Plate xv shows our party at work digging into this re- 
markable deposit. No headway could be made, however, for 
there was no earth to hold the flakes together, consequently the 
holes dug were immediately filled by the sliding, tinkling slivers 
of glass, every piece of which is as clean and incisive of edge as 
when struck off by the workmen hundreds of years ago. 


Fic. 42— Section of great deposit of obsidian flakage on the mountain side. 


The top of the deposit, as shown in the section (figure 42, @) 
is quite level, and is perhaps 20 by 40 feet in extent. Here, 
no doubt, the workmen sat and conducted their labors while the 
miners brought the stone painfully extracted from the pits, the 
nearly closed mouths of which are scattered over the slopes 
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above (4). At one side and a little above this heap the remains 
of a small stone house were found, the remnants of walls indicat- 
ing an original structure only 12 by 13 feet and of no con- 
siderable height. In other places, especially near the lower end 
of the worked area, are the remains of much more considerable 
dwellings, but none of these appeared to have been important 
structures, being irregular in plan and grouping. They probably 
served for the use of the mining community, assembled at this 
point for limited periods at least. The walls, of small, irregu- 
lar stones, are so much reduced that their thickness and surface 
character could not be determined without excavation. None 
is over two or three feet in height. 
As already stated, the exca- 


vations and ridges of débris are Wi" QYy, 
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a rough way like the arms of the 
letter U, as shown in figure 43. Fis. 43 Map showing mines and refuse heaps. 
There was thus left an open 

approach to the mine on the level of the general surface. The 
section of an ordinary group of mines is shown in figure 44. 

The obsidian must occur in considerable bodies, as the frag- 
ments left upon the surface are of large size and are homogene- 
ous in texture. The color is usually black or blackish, but in 
places there are varieties of pale greenish cast and having a satiny 
play of color due to a peculiar form of crystallization known as 


chatoyancy. 
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Being without appliances for descending into the deeper mines, 
we learned little of the subterranean phenomena, and discovered 


no traces of the implements used in the mining operations, save a 


Fic. 44—Section through mines and refuse deposits. 


number of hammerstones, which are identical in shape with those 
used in our northern quarries. The larger specimens, four or five 
inches in diameter and somewhat discoidal or cheese-shaped, may 
have been used in breaking the obsidian in the mass, but the 
smaller examples, many of which are globular in form, must have 
been used in the hand simply, or with a light haft attached, in 
the work of breaking the fragments and trimming them down 
to the desired contour. It does not seem likely that these im- 
plements were used in the more refined operations of flaking 
and knife-making. The stone is usually a tough lava, and the 
peripheries show the usual evidences of battering. 

Long before reaching the mines the writer had speculated upon 
the probable character of the shaping work done and the nature 
of the rejectage to be expected. As the ancient dwelling sites of 
the general region are strewn with countless knives derived by 
fracture from nuclei of approximately uniform shape, and as the 
exhausted nuclei are also found in great numbers, evidence of the 
roughing-out of these nuclei was to be expected on the quarry 
site. Examination developed the fact that the rejectage is 
literally filled with the abortive forms resulting from the rough- 
ing-out of nuclei which were rejected because lacking in some 
of the characters necessary to successful blade-making. It was 
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requisite that the material should be fine-grained and uniform in 
texture; the shape had to be rudely cylindrical, and it was 
essential that one end should be smoothly squared, so that the 
flaking tool would have exactly the right surface for receiving 
the stroke or other form of impact. Of course the flake-knives 
were not made upon the quarry site, as the edges of the blades 
were so delicate that transportation would have subjected them 
to injury; therefore the selected nuclei were carried away and 
the knives made whenever they were required. 

As indicated by the rejectage, the nuclei produced averaged 
four or five inches in length, and two to four inches in diameter. 
The largest nucleus that has come to the writer’s attention is 
now preserved in the Field Columbian Museum, and is about 
eight inches long and six inches in diameter. Although from 
Mexico, the exact place of its origin is not known. It has been 
roughed-out by a few dexterous strokes, which probably deter- 
mined the flaking capacity of the piece and gave it the desired 
rudely cylindrical form. The specimens found in the quarry- 
shops are of course such as did not lend themselves readily to 


manipulation and were thus not worth carrying away. 


Fic. 45—Typical rejects of nucleus-making, from the quarry-shop débris. 


Typical rejects are shown in figure 45. They are irregularly 
cylindrical or polygonal, and show a few of the facets or flutings 
made in testing the texture and in shaping the form. The 
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majority of the specimens are less symmetrical than these, and 
many are broken or otherwise manifestly defective. 

It is impossible to form any reasonable estimate of the num- 
ber of successful nuclei carried away, but the product of the vast 
work on this site must have been enormous. 

The post-quarry history of these nuclei may briefly be traced. 
They were distributed far and wide among the people, and no 


a b c a é 


Fic. 46—The making of knives and the exhaustion of the nucleus. 


doubt formed an important feature in trade. Wher. knives were 
required, the nucleus was taken up and the necessary implements 
struck off, but whether by direct percussion or by pressure we are 
not yet able tosay. The sketch presented in figure 46, a, indi- 
cates the order in which the flakes were removed. The size of the 
blade decreased as the work went on (/and e). This is shown 
also by the width of the flutings (a, c,and @). In d we have the 
exhausted nucleus after all the knives that could be made from it 
were removed. The upper end no longer had sufficient surface to 
permit of the necessary flaking impact. The flakes at this stage 
became so attenuated (¢) as to be of little practical value, and the 
slender fluted shaft was discarded or reshaped into some form 
of implement or ornament. The exhausted nuclei occur very 


frequently on inhabited sites. 
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Besides the rejectage of nuclei-making and the hammerstones 
already referred to, a few other varieties of artifacts w. 2 found 
on the quarry site. In some of the heaps of refuse there were 
found a number of scraper-like objects, made by taking a long, 
thick flake with one smooth, concave side, and removing a few 
chips around the convex margin of the wider end, giving a scrap- 
ing edge. One of these is outlined in figure 47. Whether the 
specimens encountered are only rejects of scraper-making or are 
implements made and used upon the site, it is difficult to say. 
Resembling the scrapers somewhat in general form are numerous 
long, curved flakes of triangular section (figure 48), the convex 
sides of which have been roughly flaked off, as if for some definite 


purpose. 


Fic. 47—Examples of the scrapers found Fic. 48—Modified flakes of triangular 
in the shep refuse. section found in the shop refuse. 


Strangely enough, there seems to be an almost total absence 
on this site of the incipient leaf-blade forms from which knives, 
spearpoints, and arrowheads were usually specialized. Long and 
patient search brought to light only one specimen, the fragment 
of a large reject showing the bilateral flakings characteristic of so 
much of the shop-work of the United States. In the vicinity of 
the quarry some large blades have been found, and spearheads and 
arrowpoints are common, indicating that the manufacture of this 
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class of implements was carried on somewhere in the general 
region. 

It is to be expected that on a site of this class, where many 
workmen were assembled from time to time and doubtless for con- 
siderable periods, evidences of domestic life would be common. 
The occurrence of numerous remains of houses has already been 
noted, and it remains only to add that mingled with the débris of 
the shops are many fragments of earthenware—of vessels no doubt 
used for carrying water and preparing and serving food. The 
fact that this pottery is identical in paste, shape, color, and 
decoration with the ancient ware of Tenochtitlan indicates with 
sufficient clearness that it was the Aztecs who conducted the 


remarkable mining operations of the state of Hidalgo. 


THE OBSIDIAN RAZOR OF THE AZTECS 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


In the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
page 59, the following statement is to be found: ‘ The obsidian 
flakes of the Aztecs resemble the flint flakes of our ancestors, not 
so much because the ancient Briton resembled the Aztec, as be- 
cause the fracture of flint ts like that of obsidian.” The fracture 
of flint is like that of obsidian in that both break with what is 
called conchoidal fracture. But there are different degrees of 
conchoidal fracture, that of obsidian being finer and _possess- 
ing an accompaniment which that of flint does not have. The 
aim of this paper is to describe the distinguishing features of 
obsidian fracture, to seek an explanation for the same, and to 
show that to them is due, in a measure at least, the excellence of 
obsidian as a material for knife- and razor-making. 

To compare flakes and nuclei or cores only, the curves in 
obsidian are more delicate and graceful than those in flint. 
Flints differ in quality among themselves ; so do obsidians, depend- 
ing especially upon their homogeneity. There seems to be a 
stiffness in the flint flake; it resembles the arc of a more or less 
rude circle. On the other hand, the curve in the obsidian flake 
(figure 49), beginning with the percussion end or base, is first 
sharp, then, for the greater part of its course, very gentle indeed, 
and lastly, sharp again—somewhat sharper than the initial one. 
Corresponding phenomena are observed in the cores. 

In addition, the obsidian fracture possesses a feature not found 
in that of flint. If the edges of an obsidian flake on its nuclear 
or inner surface be examined carefully with a pocket lens, or even 
with the naked eye, several series of parallel lines or markings 
of varying length and remarkable for their regularity are easily 
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Fic. 49—Obsi- 
dian flake, 
edge view. 
Mexico. 
(Cat. No. 
754.11, Yale 
University 
Museum.) 
34 nat. size. 
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distinguishable (figure 50). 
the edge, which they meet at an angle of about 45°. They point 


toward the percussion end or base, curving gracefully in their 
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Fic. 50— Obsi- 


dian flake, 
view of inner 
surface. Mex- 
ico. (Cat. 
No. 154.11, 
Vale Univers- 
ity Museum.) 
¥% nat. size. 


faces of fracture, each 


Fic. 51— Obsi- 
dian flake, 
view of outer 
surface. Mex- 
ico. (Cat. 
No. 754.11, 
Yale Univers- 
ity Museum.) 
34 nat. size. 


formed by 


flake from the parent core (figure 


fracture. The surfaces a’ a’ fit a portion of the inner surface of 


All end in one direction, uniformly at 


courses until the longest 
series comes to take a di- 
rection almost _ parallel 
with the edges of the im- 
plement. The _ longest 
lines are distributed regu- 
larly at intervals of about 
one-fifth of a millimeter. 
Other sets of lines of vary- 
ing length fall in between 
with astonishing regularity 
until, at the edges, a space 
between two lines meas- 
ures not more than one-for- 
tieth of a millimeter. 

The same phenomenon 
may be seen on the outer 
or raised surface of the 
obsidian flake; not along 
the cutting edges, how- 
ever, but along both sides 
of the median ridge as 
seen in another view of the 
same instrument (figure 
51). The back of this flake 
is composed of three sur- 

the removal of an earlier 
52). Surface a fits the 


median portion of the inner surface of the eldest flake repre- 
sented here, and does not show the minute parallel lines of 
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the two next eldest flakes of this group, and have the lines of 
fracture corresponding to those which marked the inner surface of 
the latter along their edges. The life-history of a nucleus may be 
read in these minute markings, the presence and disposition of 
which reveal the relative ages of the flake-scars (figure 53, Nos. 1 
to 5), that marked 5 in figure 53 being the youngest. 

The phenomenon of these delicate markings is due to what 


seem to be multitudinous planes of fracture parallel to one an- 


Fic. 52—Obsidian flake, cross section. Mexico, (Cat. No. 254.11, Yale 

other, penetrating, on the one hand, the core and, on the other, 
the flake, probably at right angles to their common surface of 
fracture. 

If that be so they would bear a striking analogy to the marginal 
crevasses of a glacier (figure 54), however inappropriate may seem 
the comparison of objects in the sizes of which there is such great 
disparity. The resistance at the sides (g g'’) of a glacier and the 
more rapid flow at the center together make crevasses (¢ c’) point- 
ing obliquely up-stream at angles of about 45°. The direction of 
the pull (f 7’), or greatest tension, tending to produce the fractures 
is oblique toward the center, down-stream. Hopkins has shown 
that this pull is strongest theoretically when it makes an angle of 
45° with the sides of the glacier, and therefore the crevasses are 
at 45° with the sides up-stream.’ 

The force in the glacier is gravitation, that in the obsidian flake 
is percussion. By the percussion the particles of the mass of the 
flake would be set in motion. The movement in line with the 
direction of the applied force, that is to say, along the axis of 
the flake, would be most rapid. The sides tending to lag behind 


1Dana, Manual of Geology, fourth ed., p. 245. 
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would produce a tension to be relieved only by fractures at right 
angles to the direction of that tension. Here again the direction 
of the tension is oblique toward the center, “ down-stream,” and 
is strongest when it makes an angle 
of 45° with the sides of the flake, 


which it does apparently near the 


margin, for there the transverse 
fractures are most numerous, as 
might be expected — make angles 
of 45° with the edges and point 


‘“up-stream,” to use the 


obliquely 


glacial terminology. 
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The obsidian flake represented 


| in figures 49-51 is an Aztec razor 
from the anthropological collections 
of Yale University Museum. The 


parallel lines of fracture give it a 


feather-edge— an edge similar to 


that produced on a steel razor by 


grinding and one almost as straight 


as that of a razor for the greater 
| part of its length. With such an 
i edge the obsidian flake was by far 
; / the most efficient tool throughout 
fl | the Stone Age for the uses to which 
ee oe our modern scissors, knives, and 


a 5 4 3 

Fic. 53_Obsidian core, Mexico, (Cat, 4201s are put. It is doubtful ifthe 
No, 7277.81, Yale University Museum.) 
3% nat. size. 


even furnished an instrument that could compare with it in point of 
sharpness. The principal advantage possessed by razors of bronze 
and iron was that they could be resharpened indefinitely. An ob- 
sidian razor, on the contrary, is easily dulled, and the edge once 
gone is lost forever. This disadvantage was more apparent than real 
in Mexico, at least, where obsidian of excellent quality was plentiful 


Bronze Age or the early Iron Age 
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and the natives, according to Clavigero, were so skilful in the 
manufacture of obsidian knives and razors that a single workman 
could produce a hundred per hour. So much has already been 
written concerning the methods of producing 
flakes that a description in this connection 
would be mere repetition. 

The Aztec razor mentioned above was tried 
by the writer upon linen, woolen, and cotton 
cloth, paper, parchment, the hair, and the beard 


with very satisfactory results. It cut cloth, for 


instance, in any direction without tearing and 
with the expenditure of a minimum of force, of 
and was equally serviceable when employed as Siaiaui 
a knife or a razor. Scissors were unknown in Mexico before 
the advent of the Spaniards, hence obsidian flakes must have been 
freely used by tailors and bookmakers as well as by barbers. 
Cortés, in describing the grand bazar of the City of Mexico, 
speaks of barber-shops where barbers shaved the head with obsi- 
dian razors. The Mexican word for obsidian is ztzt/z, which means 
“barber’s razor.” The Mexicans as a race did not have heavy 
beards, but the masses among the male population shaved their 
heads with the exception of a small tuft near the crown. Ina 
land where the clergy, the nobility, and the army alone had the 
right to wear the hair long’ (and this was true of both Mexico 
and Peru), the demand for obsidian razors must have been great. 
According to Solis, the Mexicans also made use of razors of 
bronze, but they seem to have been rare in comparison with those 
of obsidian. It would not require a great stretch of imagination 
to picture the ancient Aztec with his obsidian razor taking a 
morning shave before a mirror of obsidian, as mirrors made of 
polished slabs of that substance are not infrequently found. 


! Spire Blondel, ‘‘ L’Art capillaire chez les peuples primitifs.” Revue d’Ethno- 
graphie, t. VI, p. 420, 


PUEBLO RUINS NEAR FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA. A 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


3y J. WALTER FEWKES 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In April, 1900, I made a cursory examination of the ruins near 
Flagstaff, Arizona, with a view to more extended future explora- 
tion,’ finding this neighborhood, which of late has been neglected 
by archeologists, to be a most interesting field of research. The 
three types of Arizonian ruins, namely, (1) cavate rooms, (2) cliff- 
houses, and (3) pueblos, are well represented in this locality. The 
cavate rooms are burrowed in lava, generally in the tops or sides 
of cinder-cones; the cliff-houses in Walnut cafion are small but 
typical; the pueblos occur in well-preserved ruins near Little 
Colorado river, and are built of lava, sandstone, and limestone 
blocks. There are many examples of the third type of ruins in 
the cedars not far from Flagstaff, but it is to those near the Black 
falls of the stream mentioned that attention will especially be 
called. The ruins noted in this preliminary account are only 
a few of many ancient habitations dotting the country about 
Flagstaff. The paper will deal only with the more striking 
examples of two of the types mentioned. 

I will consider in sequence the cavate rooms and the pueblo 
ruins, passing, for the present, the cliff-houses of Walnut cafion 
which have been so frequently described by others. The hitherto 
undescribed ruins near Black falls, to which especial attention is 
now given, will, for convenience, be divided into three groups, 


called A, B, and C. 


1 This work was done under the direction of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
It is my intention later to excavate the ruins herein described. 
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Sitgreaves, in 1852, seems to have been the first writer to refer 
to the ruins about Flagstaff and along the Little Colorado. He 
figures one of the ruined pueblos near the cascades or falls,’ 
which is of the same general character as those near Black falls, 
which he probably did not visit. Major Powell, in 1885, visited 
and later described’ the cliff-houses, the cavate rooms of the 
volcanic cones, and several pueblo ruins north and northeast of 
Flagstaff. He did not visit the Black Falls ruins, which are 
undoubtedly similar to some of those which he describes. Since 
Powell’s description the literature of the Flagstaff ruins has been 
confined mostly to popular newspaper articles, archeologists 
seeming to have paid little attention to this neighborhood. 


CAVATE Rooms 


The cavate rooms near Flagstaff are excavated in the lava, or 
volcanic breccia, and may be classified as (1) cavate rooms with 
vertical entrances, and (2) cavate rooms with lateral entrances. 
The former are well illustrated by the “ old caves,” nine miles 
east of Flagstaff; the latter by the “new caves,” twelve miles 
from the same place, in the same direction, and by cavate rooms 
half a mile west of Turkey Tanks. These two types of cavate 
rooms are similar, and their former inhabitants were apparently 
of the same culture.* Major Powell learned from the Indians of 
Cataract cafion that the ancestors of the Havasupai occupied 
these cavate houses, and he states that “ they doubtless lived on 
the north, east, and south of San Francisco mountain at the time 
this country was discovered by the Spaniards, and they subse- 
quently left their cliff and cavate dwellings and moved into 
Cataract cafion, where they now live.” 

The fragments of pottery seen about the entrances to these 


' Probably the ‘‘ cascades” were the Grand falls, miles above the Black falls. 

2 See Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1891. 

’ The relationship of the inhabitants of the cavate rooms to modern survivors will 
be discussed in a final report. Both the new and the old caves, by reason of their 


proximity to Flagstaff, are often visited by tourists. 
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caves are identical with those found near the pueblo ruins in the 
neighborhood, and there is no doubt that the cave inhabitants 
had burrowed in the lava as the most practical means of con- 
structing habitations in this neighborhood. Free walls are found 
in combination with the caves, but these walls, save that they are 
built of lava, have no distinctive characteristics. This would 
indicate that the builders simply utilized readily available building 
material and took advantage of peculiar geological conditions. 


OLD CAVES 


The “old caves” lie near the top of Old Cave mountain, about 
nine miles north of east of Flagstaff, and cover an area of about 
five acres. On the top of this height there is a level space which 
was surrounded by a rough wall made of volcanic breccia, from 
which a good view can be had of the surrounding country. The 
caves are found on the southern slope, and were excavated in a 
conglomerate of cinders or volcanic breccia which bears every evi- 
dence of having been erupted from a crater or blowhole (plate 
XVI, a). Clambering over the rough lava blocks one finds every- 
where on the surface the remains of walls, often continuous, indi- 
cating former rooms. In places there are level spaces which seem 
to have been plazas, and the entrances to the caves often open ver- 
tically from these levels into the subterranean rooms. At other 
points it would seem as if these rectangular rows of walls were con- 
tinuous, but there is no visible evidence that they had roofs, which, 
however, may have existed in former times. In fact, the old caves 
show combinations of underground cavate rooms with free walls 
above, and when inhabited the settlement must have looked like 
a collection of low, one-story rooms continuous for several hun- 
dred feet. We may therefore call this cluster of cavate rooms a 
pueblo in which each room above ground has a corresponding 
subterranean chamber hewn out of volcanic breccia. 

One of the best-preserved and characteristic rooms of the old 


caves, with a vertical entrance, is shown in the accompanying 
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a— Type of the ‘Old Caves”’ 


Type of the New Caves”’ 


CAVATE DWELLINGS NEAR FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 
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plan (figure 55). It will be seen that there are two subterranean 
rooms, @ and 4, each of which is entered by an opening in the roof, 
indicated by a dotted line. Room @ measures 12 feet each way, 
and the entrance measures about 6 feet. This entrance has a 
square enlargement, or chimney, on one side, which extends to 
the floor of room a and has perpendicular, regular walls. 

At one corner of room a there has been hewn out of the lava 
a small recess (e¢), the floor of which is lower than that of the 
room. There is also a small recess (/) at one side of the chimney. 


Fic. 55--Plan of an ‘old cave”’ dweiiing. 


Room 4@ is larger than room a, being about 16 feet square. It 
communicates with the latter by an opening or broken doorway, 
and has an opening through the roof. The floor is somewhat 
lower than that of a. A recess (d) on one side of this room also 
communicates with the outside by a small opening which bears 
the same relation to room 4 that the flue (7) does to room a. 

Room ¢ is an oblong, irregular, subterranean chamber, 5 by 7 
feet, with passageways into rooms a and J. The opening into a 
is almost perfectly square, that into 4 less regular. Its floor is 
several feet lower than the floors of the other two large rooms in 
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this cluster. There are evidences of clay plastering in several 
places, and apparently the floor, walls, passageways, and possibly 
the roof, were smoothly finished. This plastering, however, has 
fallen, exposing the rough lava corners. 


NEW CAVES 


The mountain in which the new caves occur is about three 
miles west of Turkey Tanks, or about 12 miles east of Flagstaff. 
This height is interesting from a geological point of view, it being 
a section of the rim of an old crater, as may be seen from its sum- 
mit. The remaining portion of the crater rim, or that on the 
eastern side, has been eroded into hills, the relations of which to 
the crater are recognized only by their positions. The highest 
part of the rim, and that in which the caves are found, is the 
western wall of the crater, which, with an adjacent southern sec- 
tion, forms a crescent connected by a ridge of less altitude. The 
more northerly of these elevations is the higher, and the cavate 
rooms occur on its eastern side. 

Climbing the mountain from the west, the ascent, though 
steep, is not difficult, the trail passing stunted cedars over a mass 
of cinders. In the depression between the two hills which form 
the crescent, we find rows of volcanic breccia arranged in rectan- 
gular and other forms suggesting a reservoir. From this point 
the ascent becomes more difficult, and as one reaches the top 
of the higher hili he finds himself on the rim of a former crater. On 
the east the rim rises almost perpendicularly, and its walls on that 
side are outcroppings of exceedingly rough cinder conglomerate. 
In this almost perpendicular wall, facing what may have been the 
middle of the former crater, tier upon tier of cavate rooms, irregu- 
larly arranged and most difficult of approach, have been excavated. 
The crest of this as well as that of the adjacent lower section of 
the crater rim is capped by artificial walls of considerable height, 
indicating former houses. The whole aspect of the place is one 
of desolation, and the lava appears as if it had been molten but a 
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few generations ago. It may have been great stress of danger 
which drove the aborigines to seek homes in this forbidding 


locality. 
TURKEY TANK CAVES 


About half a mile west of Turkey Tanks, or about fifteen 
miles east of Flagstaff, there is a collection of cavate rooms with 
lateral entrances arranged in tiers. These caves, although not so 
numerous as the new caves, are comparatively well preserved. 
They are situated a short distance to the left of the road from 
Flagstaff, on the uplifted outcrop of what appears to be an old 
volcanic blowhole, and are confined to the northern side of the 
depression which marks the former place of eruption (plate XVI, 0). 

The outcrop on this side of the depression is composed of 
alternate layers of hard lava and volcanic breccia. The former 
would tend to resist any working with primitive implements, but 
the latter could readily be excavated with stone tools. The aver- 
age thickness of the layers is about eight feet. By the excavation 
of the breccia the layer of harder lava above it has been under- 
mined, and at present has fallen in places, filling the rooms or 
closing their entrances so that the form and dimensions are no 
longer determinable. As the layers are uplifted, vertical entrances 
into these cavate chambers are absent, the doorways entering 
horizontally from the side of the cliff. There are at least three 
tiers of these rooms, corresponding with the volcanic strata. 

In the construction of some of these cavate rooms there is a 
combination of stone walls and excavated chambers, the lateral 
separation of the rooms having been made by a plastered wall of 
small bowlders brought from the bottom of the adjacent depres- 
sion. Apparently, also, walls formerly existed in front of the 
entrances to the caves, but these for the greater part have fallen, 
and their outlines are difficult to trace except in small sections. 

Entering by a side opening, we pass into a subterranean room, 
12 by 10 feet, and 6 feet high, the walls and floor of which are 
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partially plastered. This room has five smaller rooms leading from 
it, which we will call J, c,d, e, and f. They average about five 
feet in diameter, and have their floors depressed about a foot below 
that of the mainroom, a. The entrances into these lateral rooms, 
especially that into d, are carefully made, are almost square, and 
when plastered, as there is good evidence that they once were, 
made good doorways. In fact, although the walls of most of 
these cavate chambers are now very rough, and the rooms seem- 
ingly desolate as places of habitation, they must once have been 
comfortable abodes, for the plastering made the finish almost as 
smooth as that of any wall which could be constructed. 

Several of the rooms in which the plastering still remains have 
ledges and cubby-holes in which household utensils were doubt- 
less kept. The similarity of these cavate chambers to those exca- 
vated in volcanic tufa in Verde valley is apparent. The material 
in which they occur is different, but the plan of the rooms is almost 
identical. Whatever peoples inhabited the cavate dwellings of 
the cinder-cones near Flagstaff and the tufa mesas of the Verde, 


their culture was not radically different. 


RUINS NEAR BLACK FALLS OF THE LITTLE COLORADO 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


It has long been known that the banks of the Little Colorado 
and the neighboring mesas were sites of ancient dwellings, but 
exploration has been confined mostly to the upper part of the 
river and its tributaries. The numerous ruins along the stream 
from Grand falls to its confluence with Rio Colorado have been 
wholly neglected, but there is little doubt that future excavation 
will be rewarded with many novelties. 

The Black Falls ruins have been known for several years to 
local amateur archeologists, and a considerable collection of an- 
cient objects has been taken from them by Mr Benjamin Doney, 


of Flagstaff. Under his guidance several well-known residents of 
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that town, among whom may be mentioned Dr Robinson and Mr 
jack, have visited and photographed them.’ Herders and cow- 
boys are acquainted with the ruins, and the former have cleared 
some of the rooms for use in winter. 

The geological features of the region in which these three 
groups of ruins occur are instructive, but for present purposes one 
or two simple statements will suffice. The three well-marked for- 
mations — lava, sandstone, and limestone — have affected the 
appearance of the ruins. The black lava covers the red sandstone 
and limestone, forming great mesas or isolated buttes, the sum- 
mits of which are crowned with ruins. The lava ruins have low, 
rough walls in which adobe mortar was not detected. The red 
sandstone formed a more tractable material, and the buildings 
constructed of it show fine masonry with adobe mortar. These 
ruins ordinarily stand on the brink of small cafions eroded in the 
sandstone, on isolated blocks of the same stone, or on ridges left 
by erosion. If these lava and red sandstone ruins were found in 
different localities they might be regarded as products of different 
peoples, but their existence side by side in this region shows that 
the slight differences in their architecture were due simply to the 
building materials employed. The irregular forms of the lava 
blocks made it impossible to construct from them the fine recti- 
linear walls which were possible with the well-squared blocks of 
sandstone and limestone. The erosion of the lava produces a 
coal-black, porous sand which as a rule covers the finer red soil 
derived from the sandstone and limestone. This soil, drifting into 
pockets or depressions in the surface rocks, afforded burial places 
for the inhabitants of the villages. 

This region has few trees; there are no pines, and only a few 
cedars. It is the same sagebrush country which we find near the 
upper Little Colorado at Holbrook and Winslow. 


'The author was guided to these ruins by Mr Doney. He is indebted to Dr 
Robinson and Mr Reed for kodak photographs, and to Mr Jack for measurements of 
several rooms. 
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The region is arid; it has now few springs, and those which 
were used in ancient times have probably been filled with drifting 
sand.’ Volcanic agencies have left their mark on the whole 
region, causing in places deep fissures in the rocks into some of 
which a strong current of air continually passes, and from one of 
which emerges a roar as if from subterranean currents of water. 
One of the largest of these fissures is about two miles from the 
Tuba road, on the way to the ruins called cluster A ; others are 
found in the rocks near “G and H of this cluster, where their 
depth has not been determined. These crevasses, which are 
no unusual feature in the geology of this region, vary in breadth 
from a few inches to many hundred feet, and from a hundred 
yards to miles in length. When very broad they form cafions, 
which end abruptly or merge into “ washes” as the configuration 


of the country may dictate. 
GENERAL FEATURES 


The ruins near Black falls are, as a rule, cubical in form, with 
rectangular rooms of one or more stories. Curved walls are rare, 
although in some instances the shape of the ruin follows the curv- 
ature of the mesa on which it stands. These ruins are built of 
both sandstone and lava, and the two varieties are found in close 
proximity, or within a few hundred feet of one another. 

The sites of these ruins are ordinarily elevated, and it is not un- 
common to find an entire mesa top either covered with rooms or 
surrounded by a wall perpendicular with the escarpment. The 
ground-floor rooms had no lateral external entrances, but where 
there were several chambers side by side they communicated with 
each other by doorways. In the case of two- or three-story houses 


!T do not share a common belief that when these now-ruined structures were in- 
habited the precipitation was greater. In an arid region springs rapidly fill with 
drifting sand if not dug out repeatedly. The Hopi are obliged to clean out some of 


their largest springs annually. 
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it is probable that the ground floor was used for storage and was 
entered from the roof. 

This is an architectural feature still retained in the old Hopi 
houses, but it has been somewhat masked by more modern build- 
ings erected in front of them. The old houses of Walpi, Sichumovi, 
and Hano had ground floors which were entered from the roofs, 
to which one mounted by ladders, while entrance to the second 
story was gained by means of a side doorway from the roof of 
the first. Many of these old rooms are still to be seen at Walpi, 
especially around the plaza, and there are one or two examples 
in the villages of Sichumovi and Hano.’ The oldest houses 
of Tusayan never had lateral entrances from the ground floor, 
but when the first story was occupied it was provided with 
a hatchway in the roof. This type of room, however, is rapidly 
disappearing, the majority of ground-floor rooms on the East 
Mesa now being provided with doorways in the walls; on the 
Middle Mesa and at Oraibi the number of ground-floor rooms 
entered by a side door is still smaller than on the East Mesa. It 
may safely be laid down asa rule that, whenever in the Hopi 
pueblos one finds rooms on the ground floor entered by lateral 
doors, the construction is new.” 

The character of the sandstone and limestone of the Flagstaff 
region is such that, when the stone is fractured, slabs are pro- 
duced which make possible the construction of excellent walls. 
Blocks of lava, however, have no flat faces, and when used as 


building material result in poor masonry, for the adobe mortar 


1 A good example of the ancient houses of Walpi, in which the lower story serves 
asa dwelling-room at certain times, is Saliko’s home, near the Snake rock, and the row 
of rooms from Honsi’s house tothe A/o#kiva. The Flute house is also a fine example 
of this type. In Sichumovi the home of Piitche illustrates this ancient type, and there 
are several in Hano, of which Kalacai’s house is a good example. 

*T shall consider this architectural likeness of the ground rooms of ancient ruins 
to old Hopi houses in my final article on the Black Falls ruins, where plans will be 
given illustrating the relation of the ground rooms with lateral doors to the old rooms 
on the East Mesa. The ruins near Black falls have their ground-floor rooms like the 
old rooms of the Hopi pueblos. 
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readily washes from the joints and the walls soon fall. It is rare 
to find houses built of the latter material which now stand many 
stories high. The best rooms constructed of lava contain also 
sandstone slabs, which have strengthened their walls, as in the 
“citadel” of the Black Falls ruins, where blocks of sandstone 
were also used as lintels. None of the walls show evidence that 
the building stones were dressed after being quarried. 

The highest walls of these pueblos as a rule were situated on 
the northern and western sides, the pueblos being terraced on the 
south and east. This arrangement was apparently adopted to 
secure sunny exposure. 

In many of the ruins there are found, at the base of the mesa, 
on the southern and eastern sides, rooms of a single story which, 
from their position, we may designate basal rooms. They are 
now covered with débris, but were once protected by the over- 
hanging edge of the mesa, suggesting cliff-houses, of which they 
may be a survival. These basal structures may have been used 
as granaries, but in none of them were remains of roofs found. 

With the exception of group BZ, ruin A, most of the ruins show 
little evidence of long occupancy; few logs or beams remain in 
them, there are no extensive deposits of débris, and there is a 
lack of large quantities of pottery fragments such as are usually 
found about pueblos which have been occupied for many genera- 
tions. The general indication is that these buildings were inhab- 
ited in comparatively modern times. 

None of the rooms show marks of surface plastering, except 
those of group BS, where it is confined to the interior of the walls, 
as is the case with the older Hopi buildings. 

The size of the rooms is much greater than is ordinarily the 
case with very ancient ruins. No kivas were found, and it is 
believed that the religious ceremonies were held in the ordinary 
domiciles. No building had a roof intact, but in many instances 
the remains of the roofs and floors of the upper rooms were found 


in the chambers below. 
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The fact that wooden beams occur so abundantly in group BS, 
ruin A, implies that it was either the last house to be abandoned 
in this neighborhood or that the beams were taken from the 
others to this pueblo, and when it was deserted its inhabitants 
moved too far away to carry heavy objects with them. Some of 
the timbers in the modern Hopi houses are said to have been 
dragged from the Little Colorado, possibly from old ruins. 


GROUP 4A 


G_ pA includes a cluster of ruins which, as a rule, are small, 
and t uw general similarity in construction. It is situated about 
fifteen miles west of Little Colorado river. Following the road 
from Flagstaff to Tuba to within about eleven miles of Tanner’s 
crossing, after passing Deadman’s flat, the visitor turns to the right, 
and, proceeding four miles eastward, finds himself in the midst of 
the group. There are no trails or wagon-tracks from the well- 
traveled Tuba road to group 4; but the country is so level that 
one can readily go overland to almost any point. A castellated, 
truncated lava cone, the “citadel” of the group (plate XVII, a), 
can be seen soon after one leaves the Tuba road, and this promi- 
nent landmark gives the general direction of the ruins among 
which it is situated. From the top of this citadel all the ruins 
of group A, with one or two exceptions, are visible, and the vis- 
itor is advised to inspect it first in order to determine the posi- 


tion of the surrounding ruins. 


THE CITADEL 


The walls of the citadel are constructed of blocks of lava and 
sandstone, and cover the top of a truncated elevation. They are 
arranged about a level central court or plaza, the surrounding 
walls of which are best preserved on the western side. The hill 
upon which the citadel is built bears evidence of having once 
been a volcanic cone, and was a most advantageous place of 
refuge for the inhabitants of the neighboring houses, as it had a 
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commanding position, was difficult of access, and was well forti- 
fied. As some of the structures were of two stories, they appear 
to have been permanently inhabited. 

Twenty-three small ruins were counted from this elevated 
position. For convenience of description these may be desig- 
nated A, B, C, etc. 

GROUP 4, RUIN A 


Ruin A of group A is situated at the base of the truncated 
mesa of the citadel ; it is built of red sandstone, with a few courses 
of lava blocks, is 50 feet long by 12 feet wide, and contains five 
rooms arranged side by side. Although the house was evidently 
never more than one story high, the many fallen building-stones 
would seem to indicate that its walls were once considerably 
higher than at present. Few floor-beams or rafters were de- 
tected. 

Near this ruin, at the base of the hill, are four walled in- 
closures, one above another, suggesting terraced gardens. Their 
low walls are composed of alternate rows of lava and sandstone. 
Near these former gardens is a depression which might once have 
been a reservoir. This ruin is the only one visited which was not 


built on an elevated mesa at or near the edge of a cafion. 
GROUP 4, RUINS B, C, AND D 


There are remains of three houses, built of lava and sandstone 
blocks, on a small lava hill a few hundred feet north of the 
citadel. On the same elevation there is a circular wall which 
may have served as a fortification. Most of the walls have fallen, 
and it is almost impossible to determine the relationship of the 
former rooms. There are also some small ruins on a lava hill 


near the elevation on which B, C, and D are situated. 
GROUP A, RUINS E AND F 


A considerable distance from the last-mentioned cluster, but 
in the same direction from the citadel, there are situated two 
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conspicuous ruins visible from a considerable distance. One of 
these, on the top of a lava mesa, is built of the same material 
of which the mesa is composed ; the other, situated at its base, 
is constructed of red sandstone. Near the latter, on a lava 
mesa, there are many pictographs, representing spirals, frogs, 
snakes, and unknown figures. There is much broken pottery 


near ruin F. 


GROUP A, RUINS G, H, I, AND J 


These ruins, especially G, H, and J, are among the best pre- 
served of all those in group A. Ruins G, H, and J are contructed 
of limestone, and are situated on the brink of a cafion, at the bot- 
tom of which, near the first mentioned, are mounds indicating the 
site of I. The walls of G, H, and J are well preserved and show 
some of the best aboriginal masonry in Arizona. 

Ruin G had two rooms with walls rising twenty feet from the 
rim of the cafion. The lower courses of the walls are much larger 
than the upper, as is true of others in this neighborhood. The 
level of the floors is indicated by courses of larger stones. 

Ruin J (plate XVII, 4) is the best preserved of all the ruins in 
group A, and presents exceptional features. It is situated on the 
left wall of a cafion, about forty feet deep and of the same width, 
which deepens and widens east of the ruin, and then nar- 
rows, forming a natural corral enclosed by cliffs. Eight good 
rooms were noted in that part of the ruin situated on the top of 
the cafion wall, and in the cafion below it there were several 
semicircular basal rooms, some of which were sheltered by an 
overhanging cliff. Similarly sheltered rooms are represented in 
many of the ruins in this neighborhood, but nowhere else are they 
so well preserved. There are no beams in place, but their former 


positions are shown in many walls by openings, indicating that 
when inhabited the pueblo had two, possibly three, stories. An 
inclosure which may been a ninth room is so filled with fallen walls 
that details of its construction or size could not be determined. 
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As none of the rooms have external lateral openings on a 
level with the foundations, it is naturally supposed that the rooms 
were entered by means of ladders and hatchways. There area 
modern doorway and fireplace in one room, evidently of later 
construction than the walls of the rooms. 

Perhaps the most problematical structures in this ruin are the 


small cysts in the cafion walls east of the entrance. A thin layer 
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Fic. 56—Plan of group 4, ruin j. 


of softer rock has so weathered as to leave a horizontal crevice 
which at intervals is divided, by stones set on edge, into re- 
ceptacles a foot or so deep. They were formerly closed by flat 
slabs of stone, only two of which now remain in place. These 
cysts were nicely plastered, and the slabs which closed them were 
luted in place with adobe. Nothing was found in them to indi- 
cate their use, whether as burial places for the dead or as bins for 
the storage of corn. Their number was considerable, but their 
size so small that their capacity could scarcely have been more 
than a few bushels. This is the only ruin in which such inclos- 
ures were found, and no theory is advanced as to their former use. 
GROUP 4, RUIN K 

Ruin K, which evidently formerly contained several rooms, is 

divided into two sections and is situated on a high lava mesa 
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difficult of approach. The walls of the larger section inclose three 


well-preserved rooms and still rise to a height of about eight feet. 
Five feet above the base, the red-sandstone blocks of which the 
walls are built are replaced by a course of stone of lighter color, 
which forms a horizontal band around the ruin. The second sec- 
tion consists of a low, rough wall built along the edge of the cliff, 
inclosing a level space in front of the first section. There are 
isolated rooms in this inclosure, and a depression which may 
have been a reservoir. This ruin, like many others, consisted of 
dwellings and a fort for protection. There are instructive pic- 
tographs on the rocks near by. 


GROUP A, RUIN L 


At the base of the lava mesa on which the last-mentioned 
ruin stands, there is a ruin of red sandstone with five rooms anda 
foundation of unusual shape. A huge rock, cubical in form, has 
fallen a few yards from its former position in the bluff. Ruin L 
is built on the top of this detached block, and its fairly well pre- 
served walls are separated from the bluff on all sides by a wide 
crevice. From a distance the ruin appears to be perched on the 
bluff, but closer observation shows its separation from the latter 
by an impassable natural moat. 


GROUP A, RUIN M 


This is an oblong ruin, rising from the side of a deep, narrow 
cafion, with walls consisting of alternating courses of large and 
small blocks of red sandstone. Some of the walls have fallen, but 
sections fully ten feet high still remain in place. There are evi- 
dences of five rooms, each two stories high, but most of the cham- 
bers are filled with fallen stones. The cemetery of this pueblo 
lies west of the ruin, where there are also remains of walls. 

Small ruins may be seen near the road from group A to B, a 
few miles to the left. Their walls are in good condition, but no 


peculiar features were observed. 
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GROUP 4, RUIN A 

The largest of all the ruins in the Black Falls cluster, and 
one which bears evidence of having been inhabited for a consid- 
erable time, lies about 35 miles northeastward from Flagstaff and 
about 8 miles from the Little Colorado. This structure is built on 
a ridge of sandstone extending in a northeast-southwest direction, 
and consists of two large buildings of moderate elevation. On 
each side the ridge slopes gradually to a depression, the talus on 
the east covering a series of rooms, while on the west side, which 
is more abrupt, no rooms were discovered. The ruin is divided 
into two sections connected by rows of one-story rooms, the walls 
of which have fallen. Remains of a great number of roof- and 
floor-beams are still scattered throughout the débris. These 
beams are larger than those in any other ruin of the same size 
known to me (plate XVIII, a). 

It is difficult to determine the original number of rooms in the 
first section of this ruin, as the tops of the walls have fallen, filling 
the chambers with débris. How many basal rooms were buried 
in the talus of fallen walls at the base of the mesa on the eastern 
side could not be discovered. Room a of this section is elevated 
on a rocky base about ten feet high. The chamber is small, and 
its walls have fallen on two sides. The débris has been cleared 
out of this room by Mr Doney, who found in it the desic- 
cated remains of an infant wrapped in four well-preserved cotton 
blankets. 

Room @ is a small, narrow chamber, with good walls on three 
sides, but the fourth wall, which was situated on the edge of the 
mesa, has fallen over the brink (figure 57). 

The ground-floor chamber of room c is formed by a gap in the 
mesa, from which a large cubical block has fallen. The walls of 
this chamber are the natural rock, to the surface of which adhere 
fragments of plastering. The beams of the floor of an upper room 
still rest on the edge of the gap, as in some of the kivas of Walpi 


today, especially those on the eastern edge of the mesa. The 
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latter are built in a depression, the solid rock forming the walls on 
three sides, the fourth wall being of masonry. 

Room @ is buried under débris, and the broken beams which 
have pressed down on a plastered banquette are still visible. The 
reeds, straw, and impressed clay, which once formed a floor, may 
be seen in section. 

Room ¢ has two stories, and the floor-beams and rafters are 
still in place, but buried under débris. A high wall extends from 


Fic. 57—Plan of group B, ruin A, section a. 


the eastern wall of room ¢, crossing a depression in the cliff, which 
is bridged by logs serving as its foundation. 

It seems within the bounds of probability that there were 
thirty rooms in the first section of group &, ruin A, including the 
basal rooms now deep beneath the fallen walls of the higher por- 
tion of the ruin. On the supposition that half of these were un- 
inhabited, and that there were four persons to each room in the 
remainder, the first section of the ruin would have housed a pop- 
ulation of 60. This, however, on the basis of the present popu- 
lation of Walpi as compared with rooms in the ruined pueblo, is 
a rather low estimate. Considering the population of the second 
section as about the same as that of the first section, and that of 
the connecting rooms as about 30, the approximate population 
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of the pueblos would have been 150. As compared with the size 
of Walpi the estimated population was 200. 

The rooms of the second section, several of which are well 
preserved, are lower than those of the first section, and the detri- 
tus has covered the base so completely that the mesa is incon- 
spicuous. Room ais nearly square, and is built on two rectangular 
rocks, the top of which forms the floor. One of these rocks forms 


Fic. 58—Plan of group B, ruin a, section 4, 


a side of the lower story of the adjoining room 4, which is the best 
preserved of any in this section. The walls of room are well pre- 
served, and the chamber was occupied as a habitation by a herder 
a few winters ago. The room has a lateral doorway through the 
wall on one side, and in one corner there is a fireplace communi- 
cating with a chimney which will later be described. This room 
is 12 feet 4 inches by g feet 7 inches. In the second section many 
walls are still standing high above their foundations, indicating 
many rooms which are now filled with fallen débris in which 
beams, fragments of pottery, and other objects may be seen. Ten 
large rooms were counted, several of which had two stories. 
There were apparently basal rooms on the eastern side. The 


entire section is about sixty feet long (figure 58). 
A chimney-like structure is one of the most conspicuous ob- 
jects in this part of the ruin. It rises from the mass of débris 
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covering room ¢, and communicates with the fireplace in room 4, 


but a vertical line from its top is 7 feet 10 inches from the near- 
est wall of the room in which the fireplace is situated. Whether 
this chimney is aboriginal or not, or whether it is a chimney at all, 
are open questions. Excepting its state of preservation and fine 
masonry, no evidence was found that it is of more recent date than 
the walls of the rooms. If an aboriginal chimney, which I doubt, 
its structure is unique. It may bea ventilator, comparable with 
the chimney-like structures described by Mindeleff in the kivas of 
Cafion de Chelly. 

One of the finest reservoirs which I have ever seen in connec- 
tion with a ruin was discovered near the bottom of the elevation 
on which ruin A of group # is situated. This reservoir is circular 
in shape, fifty feet in diameter, and carefully walled. It lies south 
of the second section of the group, and apparently had a break in 
the wall in line with the depression east of the ruin.. It appears 
to belong to the same type as those reservoirs on the East Mesa 
of the Hopi in which snow and rain are collected for future use. 
There are instructive petroglyphs near group 4, ruin A. A num- 
ber of rock-etchings observed in a small cafion about a mile from 
ruin A were pecked in a perpendicular wall protected by the over- 
hanging rim of the cafion. These petroglyphs were evidently 
made by the former inhabitants of this region, as one of the best 
examples shows the same design as that figured on pottery from 
the neighboring ruin. There were likewise butterfly, sheep or 
antelope, and other figures. 

It would be quite impossible in this preliminary notice to give 
a complete account of the archeological objects which Mr Doney 
has taken from this ruin, but even a preliminary sketch would be 
incomplete without some reference to them. One of the most 
instructive objects is the desiccated body of an infant wrapped in 
coarse cotton cloth, allusion to which has already been made. 
This bundle was inclosed in three small cotton kilts which were 
later washed and found to be as “ good as new.” At the foot of 
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the infant was a desiccated parrot (?), some of the brilliant plumage 
of which is still to be seen. This bird has a prayer-stick tied to 
one leg, which makes reasonable the belief that it was a cere- 
monial object. Another interesting specimen in the Doney col- 
lection is the dried body of a dog which was found in one of the 
deep clefts in the rock near one of the ruins. This dog hasa 
head similar to that found by the writer in the Chaves Pass 
ruin in 1896. There are also several fragments of beautiful 
cotton cloth and netting. Some of the specimens are embroi- 
dered, others are painted with circles and other geometric designs. 
A heavy wooden club, several planting-sticks, and other wooden 
objects, are to be seen in Mr Doney’s collection. There are also 
many cigarette canes, some with woven handles, as well as seeds 
of cotton, squash, gourd, and corn, and many objects of shell, as 
tinklers, ornaments, rings, and bracelets. One of the best Hadiotis 
shells which I have ever seen from a ruin was found in one of the 
graves. 

There are also many large turquois ornaments, some an inch 
or an inch and a half square. The many metates are made of 
lava, and are deeply worn as if from long use. The copper bell 
from a grave near group JB, ruin A, is a remarkable specimen. It 
has the same form as the bells from Arizona ruins which I have 
elsewhere described, but on one side are ridges indicating eyes, 
nose, and mouth, apparently made of strips of metal soldered or 
brazed to the surface. It is not believed that this bell was the 
product of the former occupants of these now-ruined structures ; 


more probably it was obtained by them through barter. 
GROUP 4, RUIN B 


Across the depression north of ruin A, beyond the reservoir and 
on top of a mesa, there is a rectangular ruin consisting of two 
sections connected by low, parallel walls, which inclose a rectan- 
gular plaza. It appears that each section was composed of two 


single-story rooms. No beams nor other evidence of roofing are 
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now visible, but a considerable quantity of masonry has fallen into 
the inclosures. From the base of the mesa to the ruin an old 
trail can be traced by rows of stones on the eastern side, and on 
the same side there are likewise remnants of rooms. Graves were 


found among the rocks at the base of the mesa. 
GROUP 2, RUIN C 


About half a mile north of group 4, ruin A, there is a fortified 
mesa, with several rooms, some of which had two stories. The 
surface of this mesa is flat; the rim is round, the sides perpen- 
dicular but of moderate elevation. Most of the walls, which are 
built on the rim continuously with the mesa sides, have fallen, 
but sections of the houses, ten feet high, still remain, and the roof- 
beams and wattling may be seen in place in one or two rooms. 

There are some fragments of broken metates made of lava, 
many potsherds, and a considerable pile of débris at the base of 
the mesa. Ruin A can be seen from the highest point, and the 
distant group C, ruin A, is plainly visible. The cemetery is on the 


eastern side, among the rocks at the base of the mesa. 
GROUP C, RUIN A 


This ruin, which lies forty miles by road from Flagstaff, and 
five miles due west of Black falls, is one of the most impressive 
masses of aboriginal masonry in this section. It is visible for 
many miles, and from a distance resembles an old castle as it 
looms from the northern end of an isolated, oblong, red-sand- 
stone mesa rising fifteen feet above the plain. The southern 
end of the mesa is higher than the northern extremity, and 
its rim appears to have been surrounded by a low wall, in- 
closing a plaza. Standing walls cover about half the surface of 
the mesa. On its eastern side, about midway of its length, there 
is a gap with perpendicular walls extending about fourteen feet 


into the side and almost bisecting it. 
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The following measurements of group C, ruin A, were made by 
Mr Jack, who has kindly placed them at my disposal : 

The longer axis of the mesa bears N. 10° E., this bearing be- 
ing obtained by using the face of the eastern wall of the highest 
building. The width of the mesa, at the middle point, measured 
from the rim of the overhanging cliff, is about 65 feet. The 
height of the tallest wall of room a is Ig feet above its foundation 


on top of the mesa, which is about Io feet high. The inside 
measurements of the same room are: Top of mesa to probable 
position of first floor, 7 feet, 6 inches; first floor to probable 
position of second floor, 8 feet; bench on which the floor-beams 
of the second floor rest to the top of the wall, 3 feet. 

It may reasonably be concluded that the third story was as 
high as either of the other two, or about 7 feet 6 inches, which 
would make the original height of the wall about 23 feet. 

The inside horizontal measurements of the northern and 


southern walls of room aare not the same. The former is 11 feet 
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4 inches, the latter 9 feet g inches. The eastern and western 


walls are 12 feet long. Room c is 17 feet 9 inches long, by 9g feet 
7 inches wide. 

Although the standing walls of this ruin are the best preserved 
of any of those examined, no wooden beams are found in place, 
nor are there remnants of the flooring or other débris in the 
rooms themselves. This absence is explained on the ground that 
at the time of the abandonment of the settlement, or later, the 
woodwork was carried away for use in new habitations. Possibly 
they were taken to ruin A of group JS, or perhaps elsewhere. 
There is good evidence that this ruin once had large floor-beams, 
as indicated by openings in the walls in which they once rested. 

Examination of the ground-plan (figure 59) shows that the 
whole surface of the mesa was once covered with rooms, the walls 
of which still extend to its edge. The highest walls, or those 
which surrounded room a, are of three stories. The two out- 
side walls rise directly from the edge of the perpendicular cliff. 
There are several small openings at various levels, and holes in 
which rested the great beams that once supported the flooring 
are readily seen. At the corners of the rooms the masonry of 
the second story is bonded to that of the first and third, im- 
parting solidity and strength to the high walls. There is no 
entrance or passageway between rooms a and ¢, but access was 
had between roomsa and J. Room @ is almost perfectly inclosed 
by standing walls, formerly two stories high. The wall on the 
northern side has been overturned, and the many stones which 
have fallen at the base make an entrance at this point possible. 
As shown by the depressions in the walls, this structure once had 
two large beams in the roof of the first story, but they have dis- 
appeared. Room c has one story; its walls are complete on all 
sides, with an interior entrance into dand an exterior passageway. 
Rooms a, 4, ¢, are conspicuous from a distance and join the greater 
part of the ruin. At intervals on the rim of the mesa other 
walls are found, some sections of which are four or five feet high, 
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but it is difficult to trace the walls of the rooms designated d@ 
and e. 

This ruin also has cave rooms at the southern base of the 
mesa, which recall those of the other ruins in the Black Falls 
cluster. Plate XVIII, 4, shows ruin A, group C, looking southward, 
and gives the general appearance as one approaches it from the 
west. The tall, square tower on the right incloses room a, and 
the lower wall extending to the gap is the side of roomc. The 
fragments of masonry on the left of the gap are all that remain 
of the walls of room e. The mounds on the mesa to the left of the 
last are remnants of an encircling wall and of rooms which once 
surrounded the open space on the end of the mesa. The trail to 
the top of the mesa passes over the fallen walls of this room, as 
shown in the illustration. 

The wall on the edge of the mesa, just above the large bowlder 
in the foreground of this plate, is a part of room d, and at the 
bottom of the cliff, at this point, can be seen the walls of the 
basal rooms built at right angles to the cliffs. The level part of 
the mesa summit is broken by a single fragment of elevated wall 
—a part of roome. On this side of the mesa the upper part 
overhangs the lower, forming a cave, but no indication of rooms 


was detected here. 
MORTUARY OBJECTS FROM GROUP C, RUIN A 


The cemetery is about a hundred yards east of the ruin, and 
is small in extent. The mortuary objects found in a single grave 
opened at ruin A, group C, will give an idea of the burial de- 
posits. The graves are oval, and consist of cysts made of slabs 
of stone set on end and covered with other flat stones. The up- 
right stones were cemented together with adobe, the covering 
slabs being apparently luted to the edges of the uprights. These 
burial cysts were commodious, and in the one uncovered, the 
body, which was that of a woman, lay on one side, at full length, 
with the head at the wider end. To the right of the hips were 
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found a decorated food-bowl in which was a smaller bowl, a large 
and beautifully decorated vase, and a second small food-bowl. 
On the left arm was an armlet made of a Pectunculus shell identi- 
cal with those found in the ruins of Homolobi. There was a 
remnant of a wooden prayer-stick, painted green, on the breast. 
Near the mastoid processes were square ear-pendants made of 
lignite covered with a turquois mosaic surrounding a central red 
stone. These are beautiful specimens of turquois mosaic, far 
superior to those now in use in the Hopi pueblos. The skeleton 
was in a very poor state of preservation, probably due to the 
character of the soil, which consists of cinder sand through which 
water readily percolates. There is a general similarity in the tex- 
ture and decoration of the four pieces of pottery found in this 
grave. They belong to the black-and-white variety and have 


geometric ornamentation. 
GROUP C, RUIN B 


About two miles from the large ruin just described, to the 
left of the road to Schiiltze’s spring, is a small, red-sandstone 
ruin standing on an isolated bluff. This ruin covers the top of 
the mesa and is conspicious for some distance. The rim of the 
mesa overhangs in places, as the lower strata are much eroded, 
and the ruin can be entered at only one point. All the rooms 
of this ruin are single-storied, and most of the walls are high, 
although there is a considerable quantity of fallen stone in the 
rooms and at the base of the mesa (figure 60). 

Room a is a semicircular inclosure, most of the walls of 
which have fallen. This is perched over a projecting table or 
platform, the rim of which the wall covers. The ground-plan of 
room 6 is nearly square, with well-preserved walls which rise 
directly from the edge of the mesa, which is steep on three 
sides. The interval between rooms @ and d is strewn with stones, 


but traces of low walls can be seen. One of these walls is on 


the edge of the steep mesa; the other, parallel with it, almost 
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divides the space in halves. This is the part of the ruin which 
one first enters after climbing up the talus of fallen rocks. 
Room d is large, with well-preserved walls four or five feet high, 
and with a projecting platform on one side on which only obscure 
indications of artificial structures may be detected. 

Room / is rather small, with walls built over a projecting plat- 


form, and resembling, from below, a bow window. Room é¢ is 
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Fic. 60—Plan of group C, ruin 


well constructed ; it contains considerable débris, and its sides are 
continuous with the perpendicular wallof the mesa. At the base 
of the cliff, just below room g, there is a low, almost circular wall, 
forming an inclosure somewhat similar to the basal rooms of some 
of the ruins already described. Although in general its architec- 
ture does not differ from many other rectangular ruins previously 
discussed, the overhanging platforms give a unique appearance to 
the structure. About 300 feet eastward were noted the edges of 
flat stones which indicate burial cysts. The whole length of this 
ruin is 46 feet, and the width, including the projections at f and 


g, 21 feet. The sizes of different rooms measured were: 


Room 4, to feet 8 inches, by 9g feet 10 inches. 
a, 15 4 5 


€, 10 5 Io 


The following bearings were taken from this ruin: 
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Group C, ruin a, bears N. 12° E. 


Mt Agassiz “ 8.48? W. 
Schiiltze’s spring “  S. 50° W. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The preceding description will givea general idea of the ruins 
in this section. It is not possible tocompare them with the ruins 
of Homolobi, where most of the walls have disappeared or have 
so fallen as to render the original plan unrecognizable. The dif- 
ference in building material employed in the construction of the 
pueblos on Chevlon fork of Little Colorado river must have im- 
parted a somewhat different character to the buildings erected 
there, but there is some likeness between the ruins at Chaves 
pass and the lava ruins near Black falls. In this connection it 
may be stated that there is also a large ruin near Homolobi built 
of lava blocks on a lava mesa. 

The racial and clan kinship of the former inhabitants of these 
pueblos is somewhat problematical, but it is quite likely that the 
people were akin tothe Hopi. This it shown not only by the 
character of the houses, but also by the pottery and various other 
objects found near them. Both legendary and archeological evi- 
dences point to the conclusion that the people who once inhabited 
the pueblos near Black falls came from the north, and were related 
to those who once lived in cliff-houses and other habitations on 
the Rio Colorado and its tributary, the San Juan. Hopi legends 
say that the Snake clans formerly lived at Tokonabi, on the Rio 
Colorado, and that they migrated southward and built a pueblo 
about fifty miles west of the present Hopi towns, which they 
called Wukoki. This pueblo, it is said, still has high standing 
walls. The direction and distance of the Black Falls ruins from 
Walpi correspond pretty closely with the legend, and while it 
may not be possible to identify any single ruin of this cluster as 
Wukoki, the traditional Wukoki of Hopi legend is not far from 
that point. The tradition that these people came from the north 
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is supported by the close resemblance between the character and 
the decoration of their pottery and that of the San Juan ruins. 

It might naturally be supposed that there would be a close 
likeness between the pottery of the Black Falls ruins and that of 
Homolobi, and that kinship once existed between the inhabitants 
of these two pueblos on the same river. Close study, however, 
shows marked difference, and I am led to the belief that while 
both were Pueblo people and therefore similar in culture, the 
clans which inhabited Homolobi were not the same as those 
which lived at the Black Falls villages. The clans which lived at 
Homolobi came from the far south, through Chaves pass, while 
those at Wukoki came from the opposite direction. Both event- 
ually sought refuge in the Hopi pueblos, where their descendants 
now live together. The clans from Homolobi were the Patkz, 
Tuwa (Kiikitc), and Tabo (Piba), whose route to the Hopi towns 
was by a trail which goes directly north past the “ Giant’s chair.” 
The clans from Wukoki were the Zetia, Patun, and others who 
migrated almost eastward when they sought their home in 
Tusayan. 

The traditions of these clans will be compared at length ina 
final report. The preceding pages give only a summary of many 


notes, and but few of many photographs obtained during a com- 


paratively brief visit to these remarkably well-preserved ruins. 


THE ABORIGINES OF THE CANARY ISLANDS 
By ALICE CARTER COOK 
EARLY HISTORY AND TRADITION 


The first chapter in the history of Spanish colonial policy did 
not begin with the much-suffering Americas, where Cortés, Bal- 
boa, Pizarro, and Weyler have held their revels of blood. The 
earliest victims of these most Christian conquests were the re- 
markable aboriginal race of the Canary islands, which was so com- 
pletely destroyed or assimilated by the Spaniards that not all the 
ingenuity of modern anthropological study has been able to solve 
the riddle of its origin nor to decide its ethnic relationships. 
Legend tells how a terrific cataclysm reduced a magnificent conti- 
nent to the few isolated islands of today. Plato has described 
the sensations of a man on being first brought into the sunlight, 
having always lived in darkness; but the poet is yet to sing whose 
theme shall be the peasant of the inland mountain-tops suddenly 
become a dweller by the sea,— his craggy home sunk to the level 
of the ocean,—the thunder of the waves taking the place of forest 
silences. But scarcely less startling was the transformation 
wrought in the Canary islanders by the Spanish conquest. Inthe 
guise of Christianity they received slavery ; for civilization, exter- 
mination; while their simple, strong, and wholesome life was 
superseded by the empty pomp and groveling superstition of the 
invaders. 

Writers have carried the story of the archipelago back to times 
preceding Plato. In its isles have been located the gardens of the 
Hesperides, the Elysian fields, the remnants of the continent of 
Atlantis, the “ Fortunate isles” of the old Romans, and even the 
Paradise of the early Christians. They were supposed to be at 
451 
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the end of the world,— “ there where the ocean refuses to carry 
vessels, where the sun buries itself in the waves, in the empire of 
night,’’—and to constitute a sort of intellectual gymnasium where 
the minds of poets and philosophers performed remarkable feats 
of imagination. 

Pliny says that the “ Fortunate islands produce all the goods 
of the earth as all the fruits, without sowing nor planting,” and 
that “the pagans of the Indies believe that their souls after death 
fly away to these islands and there live eternally on the perfume 
of the fruits, and they think that there is Paradise.” But, he con- 
cludes, “to speak the truth, this is fable.” 

Lucian writes: ‘ Always in the fields of the Fortunate islands 
is the seat of Spring. The vines yield fruit twelve times in the 
year and every one of the months pays the tribute of its grapes. 

In the place of wheat the ears shed bread prepared in 
their tops and crown, like mushrooms. The fountains are 375 of 
water, as many others of honey, and 500 of oil, balsam, and divers 
odorous liquors. And these fountains are the lesser, for of milk 
there are seven rivers and eight of wine.” In 1344 Jacques Fer- 
rer made a curious map of the archipelago and declared that 
these were called Fortunate islands because they “abound in all 
— as grains, fruits, herbs, and trees.”’ From them the Phenicians 
are supposed to have brought the famous Tyrian purple dye which 
Solomon sought for the adornment of his temple. 

Ideas of the people were as vague and exaggerated as of the 
country. Sallust tells us that Quintus Sertorius wished to go to 
the Fortunate islands “where were men no higher than some 
cubits and whose bones were flexible like nerves, and who were 
so strong that what they once held in their fingers could not be 
taken from them by the greatest force; . . . They had no hairs 


except on the head — no eyebrows, eyelashes, nor beards,” and the 
tongue was “split at the root so that in the same time they could 
ask with one half and answer with the other.” (What a boon this 
would be to modern children!) “They lived 400 years, and the 
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earth of its own good grace produced everything. When tired 
of life they dipped their faces in an herb, and after a short sleep, 
passed to the other life. The recently-born children were tied to 
birds, and those who survived the flight without nausea were 
allowed to live, the others being considered unfit to raise. They 
knew not what is discord, neither were they unhealthy or sick.” 

Francis Barret in Natural Magic says that “Guanche mum- 

mies are monsters, the result of marriages between devils and 
men. . . . They were dried, dead carcases, almost three-footed, 
and so small that a boy might easily carry one of them on the 
palm of his hand, and they were of an exact human shape, but 
clear and transparent, and their bones flexible like gristles. 
I considered that to this day the destroyed race of the Pygmies 
was there!”’ These dried corpses were brought by shiploads to 
Europe in the seventeenth century to be used in magic and medi- 
cine. A piece of Guanche mummy and the so-called ‘“ dragon’s 
blood,” also a Canary product,’ were ingredients in the most 
powerful charms and quite indispensable in compounding the 
“‘philosopher’s stone.” 

In contrast to the pygmy view, we read in other old books that 
the Fortunate islands were inhabited by a race of giants, one of 
whom is described as 14 feet high and having 80 teeth. M. Julien 
Danielo considers that the Odyssey is a compendium of Phenician 
travel, and that Polyphemus was a gigantic Guanche. Another 
writer says that every Guanche at one meal “ took one little goat 
and twenty rabbits.” 

So fancy ran riot over this prolific field and the Spaniards did 
their utmost to augment the confusion of truth and fiction. They 
made no effort to preserve to history a knowledge of the customs, 
traditions, or characteristics of the race which they subdued for 
the glory of the church. The conquest was completed about the 
time of the discovery of theeNew World, and, very shortly after, 
the native families not exterminated had been absorbed by 


' A resinous exudation from the so-called dragon tree, Dracena draco. 
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intermarriage with the victors and quickly lost all trace of their 
former habits of life. 

Some rare old Spanish and French books which evaded inquisi- 
torial vigilance in the fine library at Laguna de Teneriffe, contain 
much valuable information regarding the islanders which has 
hitherto remained almost unknown to English-speaking people. 


The inhabited islands of the archipelago at the time of their 
discovery, as now, were seven in number; by name, beginning 
with the most easterly, Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, Grand Canary, 
Teneriffe, Palma, Gomera, and Hierro.’ The natives had no com- 
munication with one another, for the use of boats was unknown. 
The only recorded exception is the story derived from the island 
legends that the knowledge of making fire by friction was brought 
to Hierro by a woman who swam from Gomera, 33 miles distant, 
on two leather bags filled with air. This is most significant and 
hardly reconcilable with theories of the original migration by sea 
from northern Africa; for what maritime people ever lost the 
knowledge of boats? Admitting the possibility for the settlers of 
one island, is it not curious that such a useful art should have 
been forgotten seven distinct times? This ignorance is to us 
perhaps the strongest argument in favor of the hypothesis that 
the present archipelago is all that remains of a more extensive con- 
tinent. Moreover, the inhabitants of Teneriffe could not swim — 
a strange lack in an island people,— while those of Palma ate no 
fish and did not know how to catch them, and the methods of 
fishing on the other islands seem to have been independently de- 
veloped. Bows and arrows were also unknown in any of the 
islands until the time of the Spanish conquest. All of these facts 
become less mysterious in the light of the submergence theory. 


The dwellers on the inland mountains of a vast country, if 


' The Canaries were the only Atlantic islands which were inhabited at the time of 
their discovery, Madeira, the Azores, and the Cape Verde group having no aborigines. 


There are six rocky islets in the Canary archipelago, without water and unpeopled. 
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suddenly dropped, as it were, into mid-ocean, would be and might 
remain without means or desire to cross the unknown barrier of 
water. Have not the savage tribes in other lands inhabited a 
single valley for untold centuries, oblivious of the world beyond 
their mountain-locked home ? 

The residual origin of the Guanches, as the indigenes of the 
Canaries are commonly called, is not, however, generally accepted. 
Nufiez de la Pena truthfully says: ‘‘ There are many opinions con- 
cerning the origin of the Canaries and each upholds his own as 
best he can, and, of all, which is the most certain God alone 
knows.” Anold man replied to the conquerors who asked whence 
came his people, “Our ancestors have told us that God put us in 
this island and that He has forgotten us, but that from the east 
would come the light which should enlighten us.” This the Span- 
iards, of course, applied to themselves and the wonderful gifts of 
civilization and extermination which they brought. Some of the 
medieval clerical writers would have us believe that we have here 
the descendants of the lost tribes of Israel or of the scattered 
builders of Babel. Others trace the genealogy of the islanders to 
Noah himself, whose sons and grandsons are made responsible for 


their colonization and even for their names. 


RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


It has been expected that cranial studies would serve as a key 
to the affinities of the Guanches, though here again there is evi- 
dence of long isolation, for Dr Chil claims to be able to recognize 
the inhabitants of each of the islands by the skull alone. In all 
cases this is of the dolicocephalic (Cromagnon) type. Crania of 
the same class are still found among the Basques, in the Landes 
of southern France, and especially in Africa. According to Henry 
Gilman, these islanders, in common with the moundbuilders and 
Peruvians of America and the neolithic people of France, had the 


custom of boring a hole in the top of the skulls of the dead that 
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the soul might readily pass in and out. Wedo not recollect hav- 
ing seen any such perforations in the skulls in Las Palmas 
Museum, where the best collection exists. 

The skeletons of the primitive Canarians' are of a very old 
type, with the much-flattened tibia, such as occurs also among 
the men of Cromagnon and the ancient inhabitants of Wales, and 
the perforation of the bone of the arm which is not found in that 
of modern man. Professor Retzius concludes that there was 
close relationship between the Guanches and the Moors, Tuaricks, 
Copts, and the people of the West African coast and the Carib 
islanders of the opposite shores of the Atlantic; while Webb and 
Berthelot think that the islands, at about the time of the troglo- 
dytes, were occupied by a prehistoric race whose traces remain in 
the sepulchral caves. ‘‘ Upon this race were grafted several 
others, — first Berbers of Libyan origin whose various tribes gave 
names to the various islands and who remained in the ascendency 
in the five western islands. The Arab element afterwards gained 
the supremacy in Lanzarote and Fuerteventura.” There was 
evidence of the existence of at least two distinct races in the 
great resemblance to each other of the people of the two most 
easterly islands and their difference from the remaining islanders 
in physique, customs, and language. Even in the one island of 
Teneriffe the swarthy men of the south seem to have little rela- 
tionship with the blonds of the north. Dr Chil, on the contrary, 
is emphatic in his opinion that the Guanches were all of one race, 
“the real Dolman people such as they existed in primitive times,” 
and “the most ancient race known,” which, notwithstanding in- 
vasions by Libyans, Phenicians, and Romans, “ preserved until 
the conquest some of its purity’’ and even today is represented 
by fine types with all of its distinctive characteristics. As to the 
degree of culture reached in historical times, students agree that 
it was that of neolithic southwestern Europe and northern Africa. 


1“ Canarians’ 


* is used for the inhabitants of all the islands, ‘‘ Canarios’”’ for those 
of Grand Canary, the latter being the customary Spanish designation. 
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LANGUAGE 


Writing was probably unknown to the Guanches. Hiero- 
glyphic cuttings, as yet undeciphered, have been found in Lanza- 
rote, Fuerteventura, Palma, Canary, and Hierro, but it seems 
possible that they are the work of Phenicians who may have 
touched the islands for commercial purposes. The conquerors 
might easily have preserved the various languages, which would 
have formed valuable sources of information, but, careless of all 
not pertaining to personal gain or aggrandizement, they let slip 
the great opportunity. Some time after the conquest dawned 
the brilliant idea that a knowledge of the almost vanished tongues 
might prove valuable, consequently science and literature were 
enriched by fragmentary vocabularies of words spelled at the 
pleasure of the compilers. There is a story that one of the 
Roman governors of a North African province ordered the insti- 
gators of a rebellion with their wives and children to be deprived 
of their tongues and set adrift in an oarless boat. These muti- 
lated families arrived at the island of Gomera, and the curious 
guttural language of their descendants, who are described as 
speaking as if they had no tongues, was supposed to have resulted 
from learning to talk from such dismembered ancestors. 

The inhabitants of the archipelago had been so long isolated 
that the indigenes of one island could hardly be understood at all 
on some of the others, though Galindo and Viera state that the 
speech of Gomera and Hierro was identical, as was also that 
of Lanzarote and Fuerteventura, while captive Canarios were 
taken as interpreters to Teneriffe. From the lists collected from 
all available sources by Dr Chil, we have selected several words 
for objects necessarily familiar on all the islands. The names for 
kid, vulture, and gofio are practically identical. It is noteworthy 
that the name for “moon” in Palma, Teneriffe, and Lanzarote is 
so closely similar to the word for “ month ” in Hierro and Gomera 
(the year was reckoned by moons on several of the islands), while 
the Palma and Lanzarote name for month is merely a modification 


wm 
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of the same root. The table shows some other interesting 
resemblances and also indicates that a native of Hierro 
would not feel completely at home in Grand Canary. Yet com- 
munity of origin is evident. The root of the word for “ sheep 
leather ’’ is evident in the Gomeran word for “ leather skirt,’ and 
there is a common root in the word for “sun” on five of the 
islands. The word for “kid” (chivato) throughout the archi- 
pelago is apparently related to the Palma word for “sheep”’ or 
“goat” (te guevite,—ch being probably interchangeable with gue 
as the representative of the £ sound). The similarity between the 
word for ‘“‘man”’ on Lanzarote and that for “ son of,” so common 


in compounds, on five of the islands is significant. 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS—FEATS OF SKILL 


The Guanches as the Europeans found them were of fine 
physical development. They had the keen eyesight and hearing 
of primitive peoples, but the senses of touch and taste were blunt. 
The peasants of today seem to have inherited these latter quali- 
ties, for they walk with ease over the stoniest of mountain paths, 
traverse fields of hot scoriz which burn the feet of booted Euro- 
peans, and eat with complacency viands much too highly seasoned 
even for the Spanish palate. 

Esdrisi, in 1154, described the inhabitants of Canary as “ white, 
tall, with long straight hair, the women of rare beauty.” The 
chaplains who chronicled the adventures of Bethencourt, who led 
the first successful invasions, say, “Go over all the world and you 
will find in no part more beautiful people, neither better formed 
than those of these islands, men and women, and they are of great 
intelligence if they had one to instruct them.’”’ Father Galindo, 
on the other hand, voices what was evidently the Spanish idea: 
“As all the creation in the heavens as on the earth is subject to 
the will of God, when I would treat of the nature and of the in- 
clinations of the Guanche race, 1 would regard them as of the 


inferior order, made to serve, because the divine will has declared 
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itself in this sense upon their souls and made them for servitude, 
in the same way that certain stars exercise their influence upon 
others.” The chaplains of Bethencourt found in Fuerteventura 
“men of extraordinary stature and very much attached to and 
pertinacious in their laws and beliefs. . . . They can scarcely be 
taken alive, for they run like rabbits, and if one of them is cap- 
tured and afterwards returns to his people, they put him to 
death.” They were by some supposed to be a race of giants, and 
were, at least, a tall and strong people. Among the dead after a 
certain battle the Spaniards found a warrior nine feet in height, 
and the size of the tombs indicated bodies of large dimensions. 
Guardafia, king of the country, was a hero of heroes. Tied and 
held by three Spaniards, he broke his bonds, overthrew the men, 
and escaped. Thrice captured, he each time burst his chains and 
freed himself. 

Many feats of strength and skill are recorded of the ancient 
race. Fray Espinosa, who wrote twenty-four years after the con- 
quest, was shown an enormous stone which no European could 
lift, but which the Guanches were accustomed to raise above 
their heads. The Spanish told the following tale illustrative of 
their skill: Three soldiers, each with a basket of oranges, stood 
before an islander, who, with one hand, caught all the oranges 
thrown to him, while with the other he returned to each soldier 
oranges from his own basket. One Canario was so strong, and 
at the same time so agile, that no one with the force of both 
hands could prevent his lifting a glass of water to his lips and 
drinking it without spilling a drop. Another was taken to Seville, 
where, for a cuarto (less than half a cent), he would stand and 
dodge stones thrown at him from a distance of eight paces. It 
was a favorite sport in Canary and Teneriffe to “climb a cliff, 
which only to behold makes the spectator dizzy, and plant a 
great pole firmly at its summit as a memento.” The Spaniards 
said that the devil assisted the natives in doing this in order that 


others who should emulate them might fall from the precipice 
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and perish. A common feat in Lanzarote was the jumping suc- 
cessively of three poles, each held by two men as high above their 
heads as possible. The Gomerans were trained to fight from their 
earliest years. Little boys were taught to dodge clay balls with- 
out moving their feet outside of a small circle in which they 
stood. Later stones were substituted for the balls; then blunt, 
and finally pointed, javelins. They became so expert that they 
caught in their hands stones, darts, and arrows; wooden darts 
thrown by them passed completely through the bodies of their 
adversaries ; stones flew as swiftly from their hands as from a 
harquebuse, and with a few strokes they dashed a Spanish buckler 
into pieces. 

Wrestling was extensively practised in Lanzarote. Each of 
the combatants tied a cord around his waist, to which his oppo- 
nent held fast while, touching shoulder to shoulder, they tried to 
overthrow each other. From infancy they practised carrying 
weights and so were ultimately able to throw with unerring aim 
enormous stones which their foes could hardly lift. Mock con- 
tests, which often became bloody, were a chief feature of the 
feasts of Fuerteventura, Teneriffe, and Canary. It is said that 
some of the champions were able to fight for two hours continu- 
ously. In order to strengthen themselves they oiled their bodies 
and embraced the trunks of trees for several hours each day. In 
Grand Canary when a challenge had been given and accepted, the 
parties obtained permission to fight from the council of nobles, 
and this was confirmed by the /faycan or spiritual head of the 
land. Then, as in Teneriffe, the friends assembled in the place 
of public meetings, where councils were held, feasts celebrated, 
and justice executed. The contestants stood on flat stones about 
two feet long, at each end of a raised platform. They first threw 
stones at one another which were dodged without moving the 
feet; then, armed with javelin, flint, hatchet, or cudgel, they ap- 
proached and finally came to close quarters. When the wounds 
became too severe, or the engagement had been sufficiently pro- 
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tracted, the chief of the judges called “ Enough!” and the com- 
bat was suspended while the weary men retired to be refreshed 
with food and water brought by their friends. Then the fray 
was resumed until the judges called another halt, and ever after 
the opponents were good friends. If a cudgel broke, the fight 
ended and neither was considered victor; if the warriors were 
wounded, a rush beaten out until it became like a tow was 
dipped into hot goat-butter and applied to the injured spot. 
Two of Canary’s renowned warriors once engaged in such a duel 
and fought long without advantage to either. Then one said, 
“You are valiant, I confess it, but will you follow me?” “Iam 
ready,” was the reply. Whereupon the first led the way to the 
edge of a frightful abyss and threw himself into the sea, followed 
instantly by his undaunted adversary. Such Spartan feats were 
not uncommon. A Palman chief, called Mayantiyo (“morsel of 
heaven’’) because of his great beauty, was wounded in battle; 
gangrene resulted, and he amputated his own arm at the elbow 
with a stone knife. 

The Guanches ran like deer and climbed like goats, the women 
vying with the men in courage and hardihood. In 1443 a Por- 
tuguese squadron, returning from Africa, stopped to attack Palma. 
The shepherds fled and, when pursued, climbed the perpendicular 
cliffs with an agility that amazed and balked their foes, the 
women following the men so lightly that babies carried at the 
breast were not disturbed. Again Portuguese and Spaniards 
united in a raid on Palma. A Spaniard followed one of the 
women, who, turning, caught him in her arms and ran to a preci- 
pice whence she was about to throw herself and him when another 
of the enemy overtook her and cut off her legs. The people of 
Teneriffe did not know how to swim, but some of the islanders 
were excellent swimmers. The men of Lanzarote were accus- 
tomed to swim the nine miles which separated them from Gra- 
ciosa—a rocky, uninhabited islet where they hunted sea-wolves. 


The woman who swam from Gomera to Hierro has already been 
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mentioned. In swimming, as in fighting, the hair was bound 


with green withes. 
FOOD—COOKING UTENSILS 


This great physical development was the accompaniment, and 
probably the result, of very simple living. In the words of Viera 
y Clavijo, the Canarians ‘show us men happy and robust, who 
preserved life to the greatest old age with very little art of cook- 
ery.” The native fruits were mocans (V7zsuea mocanera), bicararos 
(Canarina campanula), a species of Prunus —all three peculiar to 
the islands,— blackberries, creces (Haya fragifera), and dates. 
The nuts of the native pine were highly esteemed, and figs, intro- 
duced before the conquest into Canary and Fuerteventura, multi- 
plied rapidly. Galindo says that the fragrance of the numerous 
flowers of Palma was perceptible at night across the sea for a dis- 
tance of three leagues, and there bees abounded. There was also 
much honey produced in Canary, and the palm trees yielded a 
so-called honey, more properly molasses, said to have valuable 
medicinal properties. 

The staple foods were parched grain, milk, meat, and fish. 
Azmara wrote that the Gomerans lived “chiefly on milk, herbs, 
and fern roots, but do not disdain rats, pigs, lice, and ticks.” 
His bill of fare has not, however, been duplicated by other histo- 
rians. In 1341 four captives taken to Portugal from Grand Can- 
ary were described as “sufficiently civilized and less savage than 
many of the Spanish.” When offered food and drink, they re- 
fused wine and ate grain from their hands. ‘“ They showed them- 
selves of remarkable loyalty, for if one of them received anything 
good to eat, before tasting it he divided it into portions that each 
one might have a share.” Grain was eaten in the form of gofio. 
This is wheat, corn, or barley, first parched and then ground fine 
by means of stone hand-mills such as were commonly used in the 
East in Bible times. It was eaten with milk, water, or honey. 
It was a food of primitive peoples, and formed a part of the 
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present sent by Abagail to David. It was the polenta of the Latins, 
and appeared at the feasts of the Homeric heroes. It is still the 
staff of life to the Canary peasants during a great part of the 
year, and many eat very little else during the times when fruits are 
scarce. The laborer goes to his work provided with a little bag 
of gofio and a large piece of home-made cheese. The meal and 
water were formerly put into the neck of a whole goatskin bag 
and kneaded violently upon a flat stone until a paste was formed. 
The modern man does the kneading between his hands. In Palma 
and Hierro they had no cereals,’ but made a meal, which took 
the place of gofio, from the roots of the common brake. This was 
mixed with milk and butter to make a sort of bread. Another 
farinaceous food was obtained in Palma by boiling the seeds of a 
kind of Chenopodium in milk. This was eaten with a brush made 
of the macerated roots of Malva. André Thevet describes the 
Canarios as “the greatest eaters of meat that one can find... . 
They devour as much as six Scotchmen who were considered very 
great sarcophages.”’ Bethencourt’s chaplains declared that the 
inhabitants of Fuerteventura lived chiefly on meat and ate fat as 
we do bread. So many goats were there at the time of the con- 
quest that 60,000 could be killed every year, each one yielding the 
“truly marvelous” quantity of thirty or forty pounds of fat. 
They had no salt, and their houses were filled with the fragrance 
of flesh hung there to dry. The people of Teneriffe are reported 
to have eaten little dogs, and those of Hierro the great lizards as 
large as cats with which the isle abounded. 

The Teneriffians were the epicures of the islands and quite 
fastidious in their table customs. They washed the hands and 


' This would seem to be a very effective argument for the truth of the supposed 
lack of communication between the islands, and certainly tends to strengthen the cat- 
aclysmal theory of their origin. It is easy to understand how a pastoral people living 
on the craggy summits of mountains might cultivate no cereals, but it is exceedingly 
difficult to believe that people knowing nothing of the use of boats could have been 
carried by accident to a new island or that, if equipped with means of transportation, 
they should fail to provide a food-supply. The Polynesians, for instance, have spread 
not one, but several, food-plants throughout the islands of the Pacific. 
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face after sleeping and before and after eating, and did not drink 
for half an hour after eating, thinking it bad for the teeth. They 
always ate meat alone, that the flavor might not be impaired. 
(This custom seems to have persisted, for today in this paradise 
of potatoes, tomatoes, and bananas, one is served to course after 
course of meat, with only an occasional microscopic sprinkling of 
vegetables.) Gofio followed the meat, and was eaten with salt 
and water, or with milk, or palm or mocan honey. Spoons of 
shell were sometimes used. Goat flesh dressed with,hog lard and 
butter constituted a feast in Grand Canary. A pit in the ground 
was thoroughly heated by fire obtained, as on all the islands, by 
the friction of sticks ; the animal was interred and the hole her- 
metically sealed. In Teneriffe the hole was covered with earth 
and a fire built over it. Lambs, in numbers proportioned to the 
guests, were roasted whole at feasts in Hierro. The company 
sat around in a circle on the ground and did not rise until all had 
been eaten. It is said that this Shaker-like custom forbidding 
wastefulness, perhaps at the expense of gluttony, is still retained. 
Urtusanstegui, writing at the end of the last century, speaks of 
great heaps of shells twenty feet long and several feet deep, ac- 
companying the calcined remains of other feasts of the indigenes. 

The cooking was done in pots made then, as now, by the 
peasants of the mountain sides. In many places the soft volcanic 
rock is riddled with holes, which, on closer inspection, prove to be 
the homes of nineteenth-century troglodytes, who make pottery, 
care for their flocks, and eat gofio much as their ancestors have 
done for untold centuries. The men bring clay, and their wives 
and daughters, seated on the floor of a cave lighted only by the 
entrance-way, fashion it into jars, bowls, and platters of forms iden- 
tical with those found near the mummies in the sepulchral caves. 
Turf ovens now do the work of baking which was formerly accom- 
plished in pits above which fire was built. Bent women who have 
worked in this way from early youth become so accustomed to 
the sitting posture that it is with difficulty they walk at all, and 
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their eyes blink painfully under the glare of full sunlight. Once 
a week barefoot peasants, usually women, carry the product on 
their heads (plate XIX, 2) over the stony paths five or ten miles to 
the cities, where the largest pots of three- or four-gallons capacity, 
are sold for about four American cents apiece. A woman usually 
carries twelve such, so receiving nearly fifty cents as the proceeds 
of her Sunday trip. 

The islanders made excellent butter, and the cheese of Lanza- 
rote received high approval from the earliest invaders. The milk 
to be churned was put in a skin and suspended between two trees 
and knocked back and forth between two women standing eight 
or ten feet apart. This method is still practised in a rural district 
of Teneriffe, and it is not uncommon to meet a shepherd on the 
mountains carrying milk in a whole sheepskin. Butter was 
believed by the Guanches to have great medicinal virtue and was 
used both externally and internally. It was kept in pots buried 
in the ground and its efficacy was thought to increase with age. 
Urns of such butter have been found beside the mummies, and, 
according to the above theory, should have incalculable healing 
power. 

Fish naturally formed a large part of the dietary of the coast- 
dwellers. When a school of fish approached Gomera, Canary, or 
Lanzarote, men, women, and children, armed with sticks, threw 
themselves into the sea, and, swimming beyond their finny prey, 
drove it to land where others waited with nets made of reeds and 
palm-leaves. The Lanzarotans killed fish with sticks, while swim- 
ming. They also built near the shore circular stone-walled pits 
which they emptied with their clay bowls at low tide, so catching 
the fish which had remained inthem. A highly esteemed variety, 
which reached the length of a foot or more, was so slippery that 
it could not be held in the hand even an instant. To obtain this, 
the deep pools left by the retreating tide were poisoned with the 
juice of a species of Euphorbia. The stupefied fish rose to the 


surface and were caught in baskets lowered beneath them and 
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4 — Aboriginal burial caves near the Guia road, Grand Canary. 


SCENES IN GRAND CANARY 
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a — Women of Agaete, Grand Canary, carrying native pottery to market. 
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then freshened in unpoisoned water. Nets were sometimes made 
of the fibers of the dragon tree and of Funcus, and were provided 
with buoys, weights, and a draw-cord. These were thrown out- 
spread into deep water, the cord was pulled, and the captors 
swam with their prey to land. Nufiez de la Pena says that the 
people of Teneriffe (who could not swim) with little horns for 
hooks caught many fish, “ thanks to the Lord who deprives none 
of the means of sustenance and aids with His omnipotence the 
most necessitous, even the barbarians, that they may know Him 
for Lord and Creator and Omnipotent.” Hooks were also made 
of bone, and sometimes in Grand Canary a piece of bone was per- 
fectly joined to a piece of hardwood by means of a thread of wool 
or gut. Fucus reeds or the branches of the wild cedar served as 
rods, and the cords were obtained from the palm tree. The Fuer- 
teventurans harpooned fish along the shore, and the Canarios 
sometimes f shed with torches by night. 

Though the common drink of the islanders was water or milk, 
a fermented liquor was prepared from the fruit of the mocan, and 
in Hierro a kind of wine was made from the berries of Cerasus, 
and in Gomera from dates. In order to have enough milk in 
Teneriffe for the great consumption by the people, the kids were 
not allowed to drink much. The mammeze of the mothers were 
smeared with the juice of a species of Euphorbia, which formed 
a kind of glue. In the evening the shepherds dissolved this and, 
when they had taken all the milk that they needed, the kids were 
allowed to have the remainder. In drought-devoured Fuerteven- 
tura cisterns were riches, and in Hierro water was so great a lux- 
ury that in contracts of marriages and in wills the gift of a cistern 
was more esteemed than a field. Sheep, goats, and swine were 
taught to quench their thirst by digging and chewing fern-roots. 
Some say they even drank salt water and sucked the leaves of as- 
phodel. The precious fluid was also obtained by placing troughs 
upon the mocans at the origin of the first branches so that the 
dews and vapors deposited upon the leaves might run down into 
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the little reservoirs placed below. The story of the celebrated 
fountain tree which distilled sufficient water to supply the popu- 
lation of the whole island (about one thousand souls) during the 
dry season, would itself fill the limits of a magazine article. Ac- 
cording to Viana, it “ extracted from the arid earth the copious 
water which it afterward distilled.” Teneriffe and Canary 
abounded in mineral springs, many of them celebrated today for 
medicinal qualities. A sulphurous spring on Hierro had such re- 
markable digestive power that when one had eaten “until he 
could no more,” he had only to drink of it and, within an hour, 


his appetite would be as keen as before. 
CLOTHING 


Skin garments were in universal use except in a few regions 
where the poorer men wore only a loin-covering of palm-leaves or 
of skin, but even then the women were clothed, and tattooing 
with the colored juices of plants, a primitive form of dress, 
was probably practised. The custom of doffing the mantle or 
cloak in battle was probably responsible for the impression re- 
ceived by some of the invaders that the islanders were naked or 
nearly so. 

The Palmans did not know how to cut skins, but considered 


them ready for use after having dried theminthe sun. With this 


exception the Guanches were skilled tanners and tailors, those of 


Grand Canary excelling in these respects. A peasant told Dr 
Chil that the leather of his and his neighbors’ shoes was taken 
from the skin-coverings of the mummies found in the caves near 
by, and that their sacks and pack-saddles, made from cloth 
from the same source, had been used in all sorts of weather for 
twenty years without detriment. Martinez de Escobar declares 
that some of these mummy-skins compete with Swiss kid in soft- 
ness and delicacy. Simple designs were sometimes made by the 
combination of rectangular pieces of white and black skin. A 
kind of cloth was made from the fibers of dragon-tree roots and 
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from the leaf bases of palm, stained with vegetal coloring mat- 
ters. Leather thongs were prepared with sharp stones; the ten- 
dons of sheep, goats, or swine, or fibers from the roots of the 
dragon tree served as thread and are sometimes so fine that a 
lens is necessary to distinguish the strands. Needles were made 
of fish bone or of the midrib of the palm-leaf or of wood hardened 
in fire. Dr Chil thinks that early Phenician navigators may have 
introduced the real article. 

The clothes were cut by tailors who were specialists. Their 
implements were obsidian knives, which were used also for kill- 
ing sheep, cutting wood, and shaving. The number and style of 
the articles of clothing varied in the different islands. It is re- 
corded that Louis XIV performed the Canary dance in the Grand 
Opera, dressed as a Guanche, with bare legs, skin mantle, and 
royal wand; and we have gathered from our reading that the pre- 
valent fashion resembled that which the widely circulated portraits 
of Robinson Crusoe have made familiar. 

Considerable attention seems to have been given to the head- 
dress. The Canarios wore a bonnet made of the whole skin of a goat 
with the hair outside. The hind legs fell behind the ears, while the 
front legs were crossed under the chin. Sometimes bonnets were 
made of skin trimmed with feathers (perhaps at Easter time). 
The people who lived in houses braided the hair behind the back 
in a queue, while the troglodytes rolled it on the head or 
plaited it with colored rushes or put it up inside the bonnet and 
sometimes dyed it red with lye. The “king” of Lanzarote wore 
a fantastic, miter-like bonnet adorned with shells, which so took 
the fancy of the conqueror Bethencourt, that on receiving the title 
of “ King of the Canary Islands,” he adopted a somewhat similar 
crown. The commoners of this island trimmed their goat-skin 
bonnets with three feathers in front. 

The Canario wore a cloak or jacket of skin with the hair side 
inward during the winter and outward during the summer, and 
under this a tight coat or shirt made of rushes beaten until soft 
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like flax and then woven, reaching to the knees and girded about 
the waist. Chains of beads of baked earth have been found with 
the mummies, and may have been either ornaments or currency 
or both, or they may have been counting-chains of simpler con- 
struction than those of Teneriffe where rings of different sizes re- 
presented respectively the units, tens, and hundreds. 

The Canary peasants of the western side of the isle still have a 
curious costume, perhaps ancestral, consisting of a loose blouse 
and full, white, divided skirt which barely reaches the knee. They 
also wear low rawhide shoes, but no stockings (plate Xx). In 
Teneriffe a long cloak of goat-skin, dressed and softened in 
butter, was gathered at the top and tied. The Laguna peasant 
and the shepherd of Canary now wear a coarse blanket which is 
shirred at the neck and falls below the knees. Is it a survival of 
the Guanche tamarca? The outer garment of the women was 
longer, and beneath it they wore a petticoat of the same material 
which covered the feet, “of which they took much care; for it 
was an immodest thing for women to disclose breast and feet.” 
They wore also a short jacket belted “to make slender the 
waist,” says Viana, and with the addition of a collar of little shells 
interspersed with amber, felt abundantly justified in the admira- 
tion of their contemporaries. The higher classes on all the islands 
wore sandals or shoes of various styles made of skins sometimes 
dressed with the hair and sometimes stained red or blue. Some 
of them much resemble Moorish sandals, and Ignatius Donnelly 
remarks that the sandals of a prehistoric statue discovered in 


New Mexico are “exact representations of those found on the 
feet of the Guanches.” There is not, however, chance for infinite 


variety in the general plan of a sandal. 
HABITATIONS AND FURNITURE 


Not all of the Guanches were troglodytes, though they pre- 
ferred caves to houses and well knew how to take the best ad- 


vantage of the porous lava formations in which their homes were 


we 
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excavated (plate XxI). On the site of the present church of 
Galder was once a royal cave, and near by are the remains of 
another with rude interior decorations still visible. In Canary, 
Hierro, Fuerteventura, Lanzarote, and, very rarely, in Palma, 
remains of buildings have been found. In all cases they were of 
the cyclopean class of architecture, made of great blocks massed 
together without cement, often cut and fitted and polished with 
such skill that the “interior appeared as if whitened with gyp- 
sum.” The stones were sometimes so large that it ‘seemed 
impossible that men could have placed them one above another.” 
A certain royal palace had walls three feet thick and was lined 
with planks ‘‘so well placed and curiously painted that at first 
sight they seemed to be all of one piece. . . . Only this 
house and palace of the king, in order that it might be different 
from the others of the village, was lined in this manner.” 

Roofs were ordinarily made of branches of trees covered with 
ferns and straw, but in Canary they were of solid beams of hard- 
wood placed very close together and themselves covered with a 
well-adjusted layer of flat stones; above was another layer of 
earth and dry herbs, and over all a plastering of mud so densely 
packed that long-continued rain could not penetrate. In Agaete 
there is a house of the indigenes still inhabited, its wooden 
roof perfect after three centuries of exposure to wind and 
weather. Another in Tiraxana serves the purpose of a black- 
smith’s forge. 

The buildings were circular or oval in form, more rarely rec- 
tangular, low, with a single very narrow doorway and no partitions 
internally,—“ all after the style of an oven, without corral or 
court, without window to lighten them.” In Fuerteventura and 
Lanzarote there were sometimes exterior courts for the inclosure 
oi the flocks. The doors both of houses and caves were merely 
sticks placed across the entrance, or were made of planks and 
opened or shut by means of a stick. Each house in Hierro 


sheltered about twenty families. The streets of Canary were 
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“very narrow and paved with very fine pebbles.” The great 
trees used in the building of the houses were felled by fire. 

The caves were opened with sharp-pointed stones and with 
others perforated in the center and fitted with handles to be used 
as hammers. The chaplains of Bethencourt mention a ruined 
city found in the ravine of Aguiniguin (Grand Canary). Several 
rows of houses surrounded a great circle in the midst of which 
were the remains of a large building. Before its door stood a 
great semicircular bench of stone. The houses were elliptical 
and the laurel beams of the roof remained in some cases. The 
uncemented walls were eight or nine feet thick, with alcoves, 
probably beds, in the interior. The ruins of the so-called “ castle 
of Zoramas,” in Lanzarote, consisted of similar cyclopean blocks 
of stone forming a circle. The houses of Fuerteventura and 
Lanzarote were partly subterranean, as was the case sometimes 
in Grand Canary, for the sake of warmth. | 

Floor mats were made of palms and rushes. The table was a 
flat stone, the chairs smaller ones; the beds were of skins dressed 
with the hair on and sometimes placed upon a substratum of 
herbs, ferns, straw, or grass. Leather bags and rush baskets hung 
from wooden pegs in the walls, while cooking pots adorned the 
floor. 

HUNTING AND STOCK-RAISING 

The Guanches were skilled hunters within the limits pre- 
scribed by the small variety of animals available for food. Wild 
pigeons were a favorite article of diet, and the birds were killed 
in full flight with stones. There were no ferocious mammals, but 
the hunting of wild goats afforded opportunity for the display of 
much skill and endurance. Dogs were trained to discover their 
hiding-places among the rocks and, when routed, the sportsmen 
pursued their prey over the greatest asperities and along the most 


dangerous precipices of the mountains. At certain seasons the 
Fuerteventurans held a “meet” to drive a flock of wild goats 
into an inclosed place where those needed for food and for the 
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sake of the skins were slaughtered. Goats were domesticated on 
most of the islands. Sheep and pigs were numerous. The sheep 
of Palma were of a peculiar straight-wool kind, while those of 
Canary were hairless. The shepherds of Teneriffe knew every 
sheep among a thousand and counted their flocks without moving 
the lips or pointing. The Canarios had a well-developed system 


of counting to the hundreds. 
AGRICULTURE—TENURE OF LAND 


The Guanches were, par excellence, farmers. Even the kings 
did not disdain the work of agriculture. The plants cultivated 
were wheat, corn, rye, barley, and legumes. In Lanzarote barley 
was the only grain; in Palma, as stated above, there was no cereal 
of any kind, the roots of the common brake and the fruits of 
Malva serving as substitutes. The ground is still exceedingly 
fertile, and there are ordinarily two or three harvests a year in 
Canary and Teneriffe. Bethencourt’s chaplains said: ‘ The land 
yields two harvests of wheat each year without any enriching, so 
that however badly it is worked and cultivated, the earth 


provides every kind of abundant fruits.” The ground was fur- 
rowed with a goat’s horn fastened to a spur or tooth at the end 
of a stick, and in Canary plowing bees were an established cus- 
tom. Men hoed; women sowed and probably reaped also. 
Threshing was done either with the feet or with sticks, and in 
Fuerteventura and Lanzarote the grain was winnowed with the 
hands. The women of Canary sifted the ground meal through 
sieves made of reed and palm with a bottom of leather perforated 
by means of a hot stick. 

The land of Teneriffe and Canary was divided among the peo- 
ple according to the rank and needs of the.families, and after 
harvest was returned to the king “ without rent, tribute, or gift.” 
According to another author the division in Teneriffe was for 


life, the grant increasing with the growth of the family. 
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FESTIVALS AND DANCES 


Harvest feasts were the chief social functions of the Guanches. 
In Teneriffe civil wars were suspended during these celebrations ; 
people went from tribe to tribe rejoicing together, and personal 
feuds were often permanently healed. 

There were four recognized seasons in Teneriffe, and every 
year, at the end of April, a nine days’ feast was held at the royal 
palace to which all came at the king’s expense. The favorite pas- 
times were dancing, wrestling, running, and jumping. Music was 
furnished with tambourines, instruments made of calabashes con- 
taining little stones, and timbrels of the wood of the dragon tree 
covered with skins. The taste for music was universal. When 
Bethencourt returned to Fuerteventura the second time, he 
brought with him minstrels who played during the feast to which 
the two kings of the island had been invited. Their royal high- 
nesses were so transported with joy at the sweet sounds that they 
forgot to eat. No greater evidence of appreciation could have 
been given by men blessed with the phenomenal appetites with 
which their race was credited. The still popular caso or country 
dances are a distinct inheritance from the Guanche festivals. The 
men and women without touching approach, recede, revolve, 
constantly moving their hands above their heads, snapping their 
fingers, leaping in time to the music, and singing the weird, mo- 
notonous island air to the accompaniment of the stamping of 
feet, clapping of hands, or whistling of the spectators. An old 
writer, Francisco de Gomera, says: “ Two things go through the 
world which have ennobled these islands: the Canary birds so es- 
teemed for their song, and the Canario, a dance graceful, elegant, 
and ingenious.” 

The inhabitants of Hierro have a distinct ancestral dance, in 
its melancholy character reflecting the temperament of the peo- 
ple. The participants join hands and, moving around in a circle, 


sing songs so plaintive that they are said sometimes to weep 


bitterly because of the sentiment of the verse. The warlike 
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Gomerans celebrated the exploits of their heroes in chants, and 
Azmara affirms that they passed the greater part of their time in 
singing and dancing. Feasts were sometimes held by the light of 
the moon or by firelight and often near the seashore. After the 
dancing there was refreshment of roasted or fried meat and then 


“each one returned to his own dwelling.” There were also 
houses where the people of Canary met to dance and sing, and 
the beginning of the year in that island (June 2Ist) was a festal 


occasion celebrated by feasts and marriages. 
ESTHETICS 

The Guanches had no well-developed artistic taste. Viana 
mentions a portrait painted on wood with charcoal, ocher, the 
juices of herbs, and the milk of the wild fig tree. The walls of 
the royal palace in Galdar are decorated with rude designs in 
color, and some of the old pottery exhibits ornamental tendencies, 
being as well made as that of the present time. We have already 
mentioned the blue and red tattooing practised in Canary and 
the dyeing of cloth, but none of this work endangers the reputa- 
tion of Michelangelo or of Worth. The islanders were fond of 
perfume, and they adorned their houses and public places with 
flowers and leaves. 

WAR CUSTOMS 

But above all things the islanders were fond of fighting, with 
the single exception of the natives of Hierro, who knew no war 
and had no weapons unless their long leaping-poles were used 
as such when occasion demanded. Tribal boundaries furnished 
endless cause of provocation and kept the warriors in good 
practice, but at the same time so reduced their numbers as to 
make it possible for the Spaniards eventually to conquer them. 

There were about five thousand fighting men in Canary and 
nearly as many in Teneriffe when the foreigners came, and it 
required almost a century for these armored, civilized warriors to 
subdue the “savages” dependent on stones and wooden lances. 
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They proved themselves fertile in stratagem, quick to recover 
from defeat, of unconquerable courage and tireless valor. The 
women accompanied the men in war to prepare food, care for 
the wounded, provide new weapons, promote courage in the en- 
counter, and, not seldom, to share in it. In almost inaccessible 
caves reserves of stones and arms were carefully guarded. Their 
weapons were sticks with the points hardened in fire and made 
very sharp, sometimes with two little balls in the middle where 
the hand was placed, and with little spines at the end which broke 
in the wound, or sometimes armed with a ball at each end. 
Their javelins were eight or ten feet long. With this latter im- 
plement Doramas pierced the heart of a mounted Spaniard 
after it had traversed his coat of mail. They threw sharp stones 
with great skill. The coat or cloak, rolled on the left arm, served 
as a shield. After the coming of the Europeans the Canarios 
made shields, in imitation of those of their enemies, from dragon- 
tree bark, and swords of pine hardened and so tempered by fire 
as to cut almost like steel. On discovering the destructive power 
of European weapons, they considered that wounds were deadly 
in proportion to the noise of the discharge producing them, and 
therefore in battle imitated with the mouth the sounds made by 
the crossbows and harquebuses of the Spaniards. Before fight- 
ing they anointed the body with the juices of plants mixed with 
fat or with sheep’s oil. They communicated by means of signal 
fires and by whistling sentinels who could be heard for miles. It 
is said that in 1615 an English traveler, who asked the descendant 
of a Guanche to whistle in his ear, was deaf for fifteen days in 
consequence. During battle the air rang with shouts and whistles. 

Constant harassment by the slave-making raids of foreigners 
developed the strategic powers of the islanders. One contrivance 
of the Canarios to surprise the enemy was to keep tamed gulls 
in and about the shore villages. When barks approached such 


places, an ambush was set and several of the birds were tied to 


the roofs of houses. The invaders, seeing gulls about, would 
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conclude the village to be deserted, go boldly up, and come no 
more back. Again, when boats were seen, a few men were sent 
to collect mollusks along the shore, the others remaining con- 
cealed. The supposed stragglers, when pursued, led the foe into 
the ambush. Women, old people, and children were protected 
in war; pillage was forbidden, and places of worship were not mo- 
lested. Treaties were kept, and the shameless treachery of the 
foreigners was a source of great amazement to their uncultured 
foes. By no open means could they have been subdued, and, to 
the end of the hopeless, one-sided struggle, their heroism and 
patriotism shone with ever-brightening luster. Their leaders 
were men who would have won a people’s love and honor in any 
land — proud, true, and dauntless. When Doramas, the great 
hero of Grand Canary, was wounded and taken prisoner, some of 
his followers voluntarily surrendered in order to attend him and 
be present at his death. In 1493, Lugo, having subdued Palma, 
went to Teneriffe and sent to Bencomo, the chief of the menceys 
(kings), to accept the Spanish friendship, sovereignty, and re- 
ligion. Bencomo replied: “I know not how to refuse my friend- 
ship to one who has done me no wrong; as to the new religion, I 
cannot embrace it without understanding it; and concerning 
obedience required towards other men, know that the menceys of 
Teneriffe never debase themselves.” 

Their magnanimity in success equaled their courage in defeat, 
and both put to shame the perfidy of their slaughterers. A Spanish 
captain was captured and sent to Bencomo with the request that 
he be punished. The chief replied: “ Friends, free this man, for 
I cannot show my valor against one alone. Free him, and when 
he comes with his followers I will punish him.” This was ata 
time when the Guanche camp was devastated by a great pesti- 
lence which killed over a hundred men each month, and the life 
of an enemy was of tenfold value. After the conquest this same 


captain married Bencomo’s daughter. It is to be hoped that he 


repaid his debt of gratitude by life-long devotion. 
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Love of country was so deep in these untaught men that when 
resistance to the invaders was seen to be useless, the king of 
Galdar, the faycan of Telde, and others threw themselves into 


the sea rather than submit to the foreign yoke. 


MARRIAGE AND KINDRED CUSTOMS 


With the exception of the Lanzarotans, the islanders were 
monogamic, but if matrimony proved unpleasant, separation was 
allowable and a new conjugal relation was not prohibited, although 
in Teneriffe the children of the first marriage were not considered 
legitimate. If the king of Teneriffe could not find his equal, he 
was obliged to marry his sister to prevent the admixture of 
plebeian blood. Others might marry whom they would, except 
mother or sister, and the suitor asked his bride of her father or, 
if he was not living, referred the great question to herself. The 
custom of throwing grain in the faces of the newly wed is as old 
as the Guanches. There were no class distinctions in Hierro, and 
only the king was limited in his choice of a wife to one of royal 
lineage. The bride was usually obtained by a gift of flocks or of 
cattle. If a family became too large for the means of the parents, 
the supernumerary children were taken by other families and 
rarely left to public charity. When a babe was born, before 
being allowed to take milk it was given roasted fern-roots bruised 
and mixed with butter. Even in the time of Glas, the middle of 
the eighteenth century, a similar custom prevailed, the first meal 
of a baby consisting of roasted meal mixed with bruised cheese. 
Also in Hierro, Gomera, and Palma little brushes made of the 
macerated roots of Pterts were dipped in milk or butter and given 
to the babies to suck. 

The daughters of Canario nobles were sent to the convents of 
vestals situated on high, secluded mountains until they reached 
the marriageable age of twenty years. They were taught by 


” 


to cut and adorn skins, to make mats 


“old women of good life 
and baskets of reeds, to draw threads from the tendons of goats, 
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and to make needles of the spines and bones of fish. If a damsel 
erred, the ancient matron who conducted the school called 
together the pupils and said, “If I were the daughter of such and 
such parents [naming those of the girl in question],and had com- 
mitted this fault [naming it], I should merit this punishment ”— 
and thereupon she struck the ground several times with a bunch 
of rods, and with this they remained very tearful and much 
benefited. 

The boys were taught by men. They knew no letters, but 
used a kind of coarse painting. They learned the careers of their 
kings and illustrious men, lineages, agricultural lore, the signs 
of the weather, and the approved methods of foretelling future 
events. They were spanked with little bunches of reeds when 
occasion demanded, or, for grave offenses, whipped on the 
shoulders. 

The lover asked his bride of her father, who referred the de- 
cision to her. The marriage ceremony’ was the occasion for a feast 
of several days’ duration, but for thirty days preceding, the girl 
was kept in a reclining position and fed heartily on fattening foods, 
for nobody wanted a lean wife.’ Her parents then took her to the 
sea and bathed her several times, after which she was presented 
to the lord of the district. If she pleased him he kept her for 
one night; otherwise he delivered her to one of the nobles. Ifa 
child came from this primeval morganatic connection, it was a 
matter of congratulation and the baby was considered noble. 
This strange custom resulted in the over-population of the island, 
and Gomez Escudero declares that after some years of famine a 
law was passed commanding the slaughter of all girl babies with 
the exception of the first-born. Dr Chil seriously doubts the 
existence of any such cruel enactment, and it was certainly not 
long enforced, for an epidemic which destroyed one third of the 
population soon rendered it inexpedient. 

One of the first duties of hospitality in Canary and Gomera 


' This was customary in Lanzarote also. 
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was for the host to offer his wife to his guest. Refusal of the 
courtesy was considered an insult. In consideration of these 
things it seems paradoxical, yet it is true, that the Canarios held 
womankind in highest esteem. One who lost her virtue was os- 
tracized, and for the rest of her life no one spoke to her. If aman 
met a woman in a solitary place he was forbidden to speak to her; 
there were, indeed, sometimes separate roads for the two sexes. 
There were also bathing places set aside for the use of women to 
which no man might approach without severe punishment. To 
these women went alone, but never elsewhere without a compan- 
ion. Second marriages were not prohibited in Canary, but the 
children of a noble by his second wife were not considered noble 
unless made so by the act of the guanarteme (king). Among the 
Gomerans the sons of sisters and brothers, rather than a man’s 
own children, inherited his property, perhaps because the customs 
of married life already referred to rendered it somewhat difficult 
to ascertain who were a man’s own children. Many of the women 
of Lanzarote had three husbands, who held the position in turn 
by months, the one next to succeed to the honor serving until his 
time came to be lord. The babes there were nourished from the 
mouth, causing a prolongation of the mother’s lower lip “which 


was very ugly to see.” 


MEDICINE 


The herb-tea-and-bleeding school of medicine ruled without 
competition. A decoction made from the fruit of the mocan tree 
was in favor. The body was burned or cut to let blood for the 
curing of acute pains, and the wound afterward dressed with 
butter. Wounds were also cauterized. In Hierro the sick were 
anointed with butter and covered with skins to induce perspira- 
tion. In Palma, when sickness or extreme age showed death to 
be near, the friends were called and the dying man said, “I wish 


to die.” This request was religiously observed, and he was car- 


ried to a sepulchral cave chosen by himself, laid upon a bed of 
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skins with his head to the north and a vase of milk put beside 
him; then the entrance of the cave was closed and he was left to 
fight his last battle alone. Truly Viera well called the Palmans 
the “ Spartans of the Canaries.”’ <A chief of this island was cap- 
tured by the Spanish and sent home as a trophy of war, but, 
unwilling to survive the disgrace, he refused food and died of 
starvation. 


MORTUARY CUSTOMS 


If, as Dr Chil thinks, the care of the dead is an index of the be- 
lief of a people in immortality, the Guanches of Grand Canary 
and Teneriffe must be esteemed highly religious. Mummies have 
been found in the caves of these islands which rival those of 
Egypt in the perfection of their preservation. Not all of the dead 
were embalmed, however. Those of Fuerteventura and Lanza- 
rote were simply buried in tombs of stone within caves, the 
wealthy only being wrapped in skins. Embalming was occasion- 
ally practised in Palma and Hierro, but probably not so skilfully 
as in the two central islands. The bodies in Palma were ordina- 
rily laid in caves, upon skins, because “ neither the earth nor any- 
thing pertaining to it should touch the body of the dead.” In 
Hierro a board was placed at the feet and a leaping-pole by the 
side, and the entrance to the cave was closed “ that the crows 
might not eat the body.” In certain parts of Teneriffe — for ex- 
ample, in the cemeteries of Guia, — corpses never decomposed. 
Laid in the midst of a lava bed, they were very soon thor- 
oughly dried by the sun. The poor, wrapped in the mantle ordi- 
narily worn in life, were buried in such places or were simply put 
away inacave. In Canary, likewise, the dead were often buried 
in the malpats (lava beds). The graves were sometimes lined 
and covered with pine planks, above which were placed stones 
six feet long with small ones closely filling the interstices. The 
head of the body was turned toward the north in the tombs of 
the Isleta, but in some smaller sepulchers in Aguiniguin some 
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corpses were laid east and west. The Canarios “considered it a 
great crime to inter in the pure earth, lest worms should eat the 
dead.” Seeds of Cueorum were commonly found with the bodies, 
probably to prevent putrefaction. Nobles were sometimes buried 
in an upright position, clothed in the garments worn in life. The 
remains of Guanche cemeteries may still be seen on the Isleta near 
Las Palmas and at Agaete. Amidst the waste of black volcanic 
stones by the seaside are the rifled sepulchers of the nameless 
dead—-great square heaps of stones and empty pits eloquent of 
what is not there. The ocean waves beat ceaselessly a funeral 
chant; majestic mountains stand guard over the old heroes; like 
Timon’s is their resting-place, and perhaps not less tragic than his 
was their life. 

But the better classes both in Canary and in Teneriffe em- 
balmed their dead with great care and then interred them in 
sepulchral caves. The wealthy had their own family caves, and 
others were set apart for the reception of the kings. It is said 
that there were more than twenty grottoes where the princes and 
nobles of Teneriffe were buried, but their entrances were known 
only to the initiated. Viana (about 1772) obtained admission to 
one of these where he saw more than a thousand mummies deposit- 
ed upon planks and showing not the slightest sign of corruption. 
The kings were laid uncovered in the royal sepulchers in the 
order of their reigns. Mummies were sometimes put into coffins 
from which the feet protruded. 

Some years ago the builders of the government road which 
skirts the northern coast of Grand Canary encountered one of 
these secret places. The excavations loosened a part of the 
mountain side and a great mass of earth and stones fell, disclosing 
a honeycomb of cave openings (plate XIX, 4). On exploration 
there were found to be three hundred and sixty-five connected 
compartments, most of them containing human remains. A great 


part of this archeological treasure was removed to Las Palmas. 


There are now only about two hundred of the chambers, and all 
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of the human remains have disappeared. One finds it hard to 
understand how the ancient people reached them. Probably the 
excavators and burial officials were lowered by ropes to the scene 
of their work, where, midway between heaven and earth—seen 
only by soaring hawks or eagles—they pursued their lonely 
calling. 

The cleaners of corpses lived isolated and despised. Women 
prepared the bodies of women, men those of men. During the 
process, which lasted from fifteen to twenty days, the body was 
watched night and day to prevent the ravages of ravens and other 
creatures. The husband or wife or nearest relative of the deceased 
meanwhile supplied the cleaners with food. When the body had 
been thoroughly cleansed and dried, the actual embalmers—a class 
not despised—began their work. Sometimes the relatives them- 
selves wrapped it in skins so marked that the individual was 
recognizable. Clay vases full of milk or butter, dried figs or 
dragon-blood paste, and wooden jars of honey were put beside 
the dead. Other things found in the sepulchers were hatchets, 
battle-sticks, fish-hooks, clay beads, vases, clay molds for stamps 
perhaps used in tattooing, basaltic stones cut into pyramidal form 
and carved with transverse lines and lozenge-shape figures, and 
perforated disks made of the spirals of shells. All of these are 
analogous to objects found in the prehistoric caves of Spain. 
Cereals of various kinds, among which wheat has been recognized 
with certainty, were also taken from the tombs. 

The mummies were most excellently preserved and were as 
light as straw. They “ wanted neither hairs nor teeth.” Nerves 
and tendons, finger- and toe-nails were distinguishable. The skin 
was undestroyed. Some of the bodies were stretched at full 
length, ‘“‘others seated, women with children at the breast, all 
very dry, so that the features were almost recognizable, though 
they had been thus very many years.” The wrappings, in 
riumber from one to twelve, when removed, perfectly retained 
the form of the body, and, as has already been said, were as 
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strong as if newly made. Skins were not always used. Many 
bodies were covered with a coarse cloth woven of macerated 
Funcus fibers and tendons, outside of which reed mats were 
wrapped. The cloth was often a yard and a half in width, prov- 
ing that the islanders understood a primitive kind of weaving. 
It appears that at the time of the conquest embalming was not com- 
monly practised, for the most remarkable of the numerous volcanic 
caves used as sepulchers are in the torrents of modern lava at 
Icod de los Vinos which contain many unembalmed human 
skeletons. 

The dead were not forgotten." Pilgrimages were made to the 
tombs which were in certain sacred rocks, as, for instance, Tirma 
in Canary. The visitor, on entering, saluted, saying, “‘ Here 
comes the guest.” The answer came, “ Let him be welcomed.” 
Whether such pilgrims brought offerings is not recorded; but it 
is stated that odoriferous woods were sometimes burned in pits 
in memory of the dead. 


COSMOGONY 


Espinosa writes that the Guanches believed that in the begin- 
ning God created a certain number of men and women with the 
earth and the water to be divided among them and the flocks 
necessary to their existence. Afterward He created others, but 
gave them nothing, and when they claimed a share of this world’s 
goods, God said, “Serve the others and they will give you.” 


Hence came masters and servants, nobles and retainers. 
GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Until shortly before the time of the conquest Teneriffe was 
one consolidated monarchy governed by two kings—one living, 
one dead. The latter remained until his successor died, when his 

1 Pedro Gomez Escudero assures us that the islanders prayed to the spirits of their 


ancestors, which were supposed to cross the sea to give them counsel, and were visible 
on the longest days of the year as little clouds on the horizon. Great feasts were held 


in their honor. 
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body was removed to the common resting-place of kings, or, ac- 
cording to one authority, was thrown intoa pit. The last king 
of the whole island was Tinerfe, or Chinerfe, from whom it may 
have been named. Notwithstanding the usual custom of the suc- 
cession of brothers rather than of sons, his kingdom was usurped 
and subdivided before his death by his nine sons, and the tribes 
so formed were at constant warfare with one another. 

When a new mencey, as the ruler was called, came to the 
throne, the people assembled in the place of public meetings. 
Amid general acclamation, he passed over the flower-strewn 
ground to the throne—a stone covered with skins. Then one of 
his relatives presented to him the royal humerus (the bone of the 
right arm, or, according to others, the skull of the chief of the 
reigning dynasty) which served as a scepter and was carefully pre- 
served in a leather case. The mencey bowed respectfully before 
it, then, lifting it above his head, took the oath of office: “I 
swear by the bone of him who has borne the crown, to follow his 
example and to seek the happiness of my subjects.’ The chiefs, 
in the order of age, taking the humerus, said: ‘“‘ We swear by 
the day of your coronation to constitute ourselves your de- 
fenders as those of your race.” The king was then given a crown 
of laurel mixed with flowers, and a great festival followed at the 
expense of his majesty. 

Cadamosto relates the fable of certain men throwing them- 
selves from cliffs into the sea on the occasion of a coronation, 
their descendants being rewarded by the king for this mark of de- 
votion. When the mencey traveled or moved from his winter 
home on the seacoast to his summer cave in the cool inland 
heights, he was preceded by a courier bearing a stick with a 
banner of reeds on the end, and accompanied by his councilors. 
When the people saw the royal standard, they ran to prostrate 
themselves before their prince, and the most enthusiastic wiped 
the dust from his sandals with the lining of their robes and then 
kissed his feet. The anniversary of the coronation was always 
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observed with pomp. The subjects rendered homage by kissing 
the feet of their king and by bringing to him gifts of skins, fruit, 
and flowers. The richest were permitted to kiss his left hand, 
the chiefs his right, but all kneeled to him, saying, “I am thy 
vassal.” 

Class distinctions were closely preserved in Teneriffe, and 
there were clearly specialized occupations corresponding to them. 
Nobles were farmers and the owners of flocks; potters dwelt in 
the hillside caves; tailors cut skin garments with stone: knives; 
carpenters were characterized as /¢mptos en su traje; cleaners and 
embalmers of dead bodies and also butchers constituted the 
scum of society. Even criminals objected to associating with 
these last in prison, therefore their misdemeanors were tried at 
once and punished immediately by whipping in the court of 
justice. A follower of this trade could make known his wants only 
by pointing to the articles required, for his touch carried pollu- 


tion 


an ostracism which is continued to this day in a somewhat 


modified degree. Executioners were likewise execrated here as 
on the other islands. There was also a class of midwives in 
Teneriffe who lived together in caves, going out only when called. 
Some say they were not allowed to marry anyone, others that by 
the act of washing the head of a new-born babe and bestowing 
its name they contracted relationship with the father and could 
not marry him. When asked whence this custom was derived, 
they only answered, “So it is done.’”” The Hamaguadas’ of Canary 
performed similar offices for the children there. All of these re- 
ceived pay in grain, meat, or legumes, money being unknown. 
Exchange of commodities was facilitated by fairs held at ap- 
pointed places. There were weights for grain and measurements 
for cloth. The men only did the bargaining, conducting trans- 
actions with a good faith which “attracted the attention of the 
invaders.” 

Justice was administered by the king seated on his throne in 


"See page 491. 
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the ¢agorer. Murderers were ostracized and their possessions con- 
fiscated, capital punishment being forbidden on the ground that 
God alone who gave life had the right to take it away. Robbers 
were compelled to do menial work, such as killing and skinning 
goats, or were bastinadoed with the pastoral staff of the prince 
who himself saw that the wounds were afterward dressed. The 
adulterer was buried alive, the girl remaining in prison until 
someone promised to marry her. Children who insulted their 
parents were stoned. Cowardice was punished by law, as was 
also failure to respect sacred personages. When a criminal was 
condemned none prayed for another, nor was the king appeased 
by presents, nor by intercessions, nor by tears, but the sentence 
was executed within two hours. “So all lived with love and 
loyalty for each other.” 

The Guanches of Teneriffe were chivalrousin the extreme. If 
aman met a woman in a solitary place he stood aside to let her pass 
and could not look at her nor speak unless she first addressed him. 
Transgression of this law was severely punished. When a person 
went tothe house of another, he seated himself on the stone before 
the door and whistled or sang until invited to enter. To go in 
unbidden was a punishable offense. 

The inhabitants of Grand Canary were for a long period di- 
vided into ten tribes, but during the fourteenth century these were 
united under the control of one woman. Her two grandsons, 
with the title of guanarteme, had divided the temporal power at 
the time of the conquest, while the spiritual power was shared by 
two so-called faycans or faycags. 

Each guanarteme had six advisers, and these held yearly joint 
councils where the princes presided seated upon their thrones, the 
nobles sitting on lower stones at each side. Besides these chiefs 
there was a governing assembly of not fewer than one hundred 
nor more than two hundred warriors who preserved the religious 
rites and secrets. When five or six had died, successors were 
chosen from among men who had never contracted alliance with 
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inferiors, and these were confirmed by the faycan. The aspirant 
to nobility must be the descendant of a noble, the possessor of 
flocks, and physically able to carry arms. On the day appointed, 
he appeared before the warriors with his hair flowing over his 
shoulders. The faycan said : “ All you who hear me, I conjure you 
in the name of God, to declare if you have seen such and such a 
one, the son of such and such a one, enter into a slaughter house 
to take or to kill goats, if you have seen him prepare his repast 
with his own hands, commit rapine in time of peace, or show dis- 
loyalty or insolence in word or action, especially toward women.” 
If no one condemned the young man, the faycan cut his hair over 
his ears and a little above his shoulders, and armed him with a 
javelin; his beard was allowed to grow and he was noble. If 
anyone testified against him, his hair was shaved and he became 
plebeian for life. The native aristocracy of Canary lived inland, 
the poor near the sea. Each village had two youths chosen 
respectively to serve as object-lesson of the good and the bad. 

Crimes were tried by judges chosen for their great virtues, who 
rigorously administered the traditional code. They were distribu- 
ted over the island and were paid by fees of fruit. Those who 
judged the nobles were themselves of noble birth; they wore 
long hair, and their sentences were executed by night. Common- 
ers were tried by men of their own class and suffered punishment 
by day, but the law was the same for all. In each village there 
were persons whose duty it was to accuse the wrong-doers of 
the neighborhood. The murderer was taken to the seashore and 
placed with his chest upon a flat stone while the executioner 
threw another great stone upon his shoulders, crushing the ribs 
and vital organs. The housebreaker and the adulterer also were 
put to death, while the revolutionist was thrown from a cliff into 
the sea. Lying was a punishable offense. 

Taxes were collected by officials who delivered them to the 
faycans to be distributed to the needy. Grain was stored for use 


in case of famine, in fresh cool caves on the mountain tops or 
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buried beneath the floors of dwellings in a pit covered with an 
enormous stone. 

The people of Palma were divided into twelve tribes, each 
ruled by a chief, and constantly at war with one another. If a 
man was insulted he called his friends and publicly retaliated in 
the same manner, “ after which all took up residence in a different 
place.” While the Teneriffians were “ very good friends of their 
word” and the Canarios astonished the conquerors by their truth- 
fulness, the Palmans rewarded a skilfully told lie and praised adroit 
pillage — Spartans in these as in more laudable respects. 

The people of Hierro, governed by one king, “lived at peace 
among themselves.” With the exception of the king, all were 
on perfect equality, and he received only voluntary contributions 
from his subjects. The murderer suffered the same death which 
he had inflicted. The first theft was punished by putting out 
one eye, the second by putting out the other. 

The Gomerans, according to Azmara, “followed no law and 
only believed that there is a God.” There were among them 
seven hundred fighting men commanded by a “ duke ” and certain 
chiefs, but shortly before the coming of Bethencourt the island 
was divided into four tribes whose chiefs had the title of “ saint.” 

In Lanzarote and Fuerteventura there was absolute hereditary 
government, probably regardless of sex. The latter island was 
divided into two hostile tribes, separated by the narrow isthmus 
which constricts the island near its southern extremity. In 
both countries murder was punished by stretching the criminal 
on the ground with his head pillowed on a stone while another 
large stone was dropped upon it. The traitor was stoned and 
his body burned. Rights of property were protected and in- 
herited; infamy was also hereditary. In Lanzarote law had no 
power over one who entered the house of an enemy by the door, 
even though he came with murderous intent ; but if he jumped 
over the wall to attack him unexpectedly, he was killed as a traitor. 
Warriors distinguished by special acts of bravery, however, were 
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a law unto themselves and exempt from all the conventionali- 
ties of common life. Land taxes defrayed the expenses of the 
sovereign of this isle. 


RELIGION 


It has already been indicated that the Canary islanders were a 
religious people. The Teneriffians believed in Inferno, but not 
for sinners; they located it in the great crater or deep in the earth, 
and thought that there the genius of evil suffered unending tor- 
tures. They swore by Inferno, by the sun, and by the bones of 
their ancestors. Cadamosto states (on what authority we do not 
know) that the Guanches of Teneriffe had nine kinds of idolatry, 
some worshiping the sun, others the moon, others stars. God 
was described as good, omnipotent, wise, the supporter of Heaven 
and Earth. In times of drought the shepherds took their flocks 
to a certain deep valley. The little ones were separated from 
their mothers and the hills reéchoed with wailing. ‘The shep- 
herd people whose hopes lay in their flocks believed that this 
intercession of the innocent victims of the famine would appeal 
to Heaven.” Meanwhile the men and women cried aloud and 
danced around a pole stuck in the ground, not eating until rain 
fell. The following incident illustrates the tenacity of their be- 
liefs: An exploring party sent out by Lugo, brought back a 
woman and child. They wished to baptize the baby, but the 
mother insisted that he must remain of the same religion as her- 
self, and when the Spaniards persisted in their purpose, she took 
him to a cliff and jumped with him into the ocean. 

The Canarios were monotheistic, believing in the reward of 
the good and the punishment of the bad. According to Marin y 
Cubas, they swore by the sun; they considered the soul immor- 
tal and capable of suffering anxiety, sorrow, hunger, and thirst, 
and therefore carried food to the sepulchers of their dead; they 
believed that the devil appeared visibly under various forms, his 
favorite habitation, as in Teneriffe, being the body of a woolly 
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dog, and they worshiped him in sacred places in mountains, for- 
ests, houses, and on rocks, by all of which they solemnly swore. 
Upon a high rock near Tiraxana there were three great braziers 
where sacrifices of fruits were burned, the direction of the smoke 
being considered prophetic. 

Not long ago there was discovered at the top of the mountain 
of Cuatro Puertas, a great cave eighty feet square, with four 
entrances each fourteen feet high and six feet wide, separated by 
pillars seven to nine feet thick. Before these entrances was a cir- 
cular space, and on the south side of the mountain a much larger 
circle crossed by semicircular furrows and large ditches. There 
were also the remains of a gigantic wall, a masterpiece of ancient 
construction. It appears that here was a place of worship—per- 
haps the home of the Maguas, or Hamaguadas, sacred women 
supported by the voluntary contributions of the nobles. They 
left the houses or caves in which they lived only in case of famine 
and on certain fixed days when they went to the sea to bathe; 
and if by chance any man met them then, he lost his life. “Only 
when they went to worship at Tirma was it permissible to gaze 
on them from afar.” They wore white robes of skin which swept 
the ground. After reaching the age of thirty years they might 
marry, but any failure in virtue before that time was punished by 
imprisonment and starving to death in a stone cell. 

Don Pedro del Castillo describes a convent of vestals situated 
on the steep rocks of the ravine of Valeron. It consisted of one 
great room, with little cells one above the other along its sides, 
each with an opening toward the ravine. Two large towers with 
interior staircases stood before the grotto. The temples were 
kept by vestals who daily sprinkled them with the milk of goats 
set apart for the purpose, from which the kids were not taken. 
The temples and the surrounding precincts were places of refuge 
for criminals and their flocks, “and therefore were very much 
inhabited.” 

Cedefio says that there were also religious men who lived 
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together in caves and houses of earth, and were supported by tithes 
given them by the community. In years of scarcity they took 
no tithes to keep, but distributed them among the poor and 
themselves ate what had been saved in preceding years. They 
“always succored the poor with alms, although this was rather the 
duty of the lord of the land.” In times of famine they prayed 
with uplifted hands to the one omnipotent God. The Maguas 
did the same, and the people gathered the flocks produced from 
the tithe offering and shut them ina corral without food for three 


days. Then, if no rain came, they were given “very little” to 
eat and again imprisoned. 

There were two sacred rocks—one, Tirma, in the district of 
Galdar, the other, Umiaya, in the district of Telde. To these 
the people went in procession in times of trouble. The Maguas, 
carrying palm branches and libations of milk and butter, led the 
way, gesticulating with head, body, and arms, their eyes lifted to 
heaven; the people, also bearing branches, followed. Around 
the rocks they danced and sang, intoning complaints. Then all 
went to the sea to beat the waves with the branches while the air 
was rent with cries and laments. Some say that at such times 
warriors threw themselves from the sacred rock, Tirma, as expia- 
tory sacrifices. One of the very few idols found on the islands 
was a wooden image of a goat and a buck discovered at Tirma. 
Like the others of its class it may have been of Phenician 
origin. 

The Palmans were also monotheistic; they raised to the De- 
ity pyramids of stone and around them feasted, danced, and per- 
formed feats of strength and skill. In the great Caldera—the 


immense crater which is the wonder of geologists—was a rock 
six hundred feet high, like an immense obelisk, which was deified 
under the name of /dafe. Presents and prayers were made to it, 
probably with the idea of averting its fall. Whenever a sheep or 
a goat was killed, two men were deputed to carry to its base the 


heart, lungs, and liver. Approaching with fear and trembling, 
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one said, “ Wilt thou fall, Idafe?’’ to which the other answered, 
“Give to him and he will not fall.’””’ Sometimes the Palmans also 
threw sacrificial animals from the rocky precipices. 

The people of Hierro prayed only when in trouble; the 
men had one god, the women another. On conversion to the 
Catholic faith the islanders gave the names of these two deities 
to Jesus and Mary respectively. They believed that when the 
heavenly powers wished to do them good, they descended to two 
great rocks still pointed out as the ‘Santillos de los Antiguos,”’ 
where they received petitions, afterward returning to their own 
place. In times of drought the people assembled around these 
rocks to pray for rain. If, after three days of fasting, their 
petitions remained unanswered, a holy man was sent to a certain 
cave from which he brought a sacred pig. Taking it from beneath 
his mantle in the presence of the shouting crowd, he set it free to 
roam as it would until the coming of the rain, when it was re- 
turned in triumph to its prison. Glas says that this pig was 
thought to be the devil, who was greatly learned in the ways 
of nature and produced rain to blind the people and make them 
worship him. 

In Fuerteventura and Lanzarote, circular temples surrounded 
by two concentric walls were built on the mountain tops. Here 
offerings of butter and libations of milk were made which, accord- 
ing to André Benaldos, “repandait une forte mauvaise odeur.” 
The people also worshiped their god from the summits of the 
mountains, lifting their hands to heaven and pouring out libations 
of milk. When the Spaniards came to Fuerteventura two women 
were held in great repute as prophetesses. They were supposed 
to hold communication with the devil; one of them settled dis- 
putes, while the other regulated ceremonies. Dr Chil says that 
good and ill were also foretold from the direction taken by the 


smoke of barley burned as a sacrifice. 
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THE WOMBYA ORGANIZATION OF THE AUSTRA. 
LIAN ABORIGINES 


By R. H. MATHEWS 


The object of the present paper is to define the geographic 
limits of that portion of Australia which is occupied by aggrega- 
tions of tribes distinguished by having eight intermarrying sec- 
tions in their social structure. It is proposed to give this type 
of division the name of the Wombya organization, after the 
Wombya tribe, owing to their having been the first people in this 
part of the country whose sectional divisions were accurately 
reported and described.’ 

The accompanying map shows the northeastern corner of 
Western Australia, the northern half of South Australia, and the 
northwestern corner of Queensland, being the whole of the terri- 
tory within which the Wombya organization prevails. Within 
this region each native tribe is divided into two primary phratries 
or groups, which may be called A and &. Each of these phratries 
is subdivided into four sections, making a total of eight divisions 
of the community. A name is given to each of the eight sec- 
tions, by means of which the members of the different divisions 
are readily distinguished ; and identification is further facilitated 
by a masculine and a feminine form of each of these names. 

The accompanying table, illustrating the divisions of the Chin- 
galee tribe, exhibits the rules regulating the intermarriage of the 
several sections and the names of the resulting offspring. Exami- 
nation of the table will show that the sons of the women of either 
phratry marry the daughters of the women of the other, and that 
the children of both sexes belong to the same phratry as their 


mother, but to a different division of it. 


' Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Phila., vol. XXXVI, pp. 151-152. 
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Taking the first name in the table, we see that a Jimmitcha man 
marries a Nungalleeinjah woman, who is his regularly appointed 
spouse ; but he has the alternative of marrying a Nalainjah maiden 
instead; or, polygamy being allowed, he may take a wife from 
each of these sections. If he marry a Nungalleeinjah woman his 
sons will be Taraleeinjah, and his daughters Naraleeinjah ; but if 
he select a Nalainjah woman his sons and daughters will be Tun- 


Divisions of the Chingalee Tribe 


| Section of Parents Section of OF: ing 


| Husband Wife Son D: aiden 
| 
| Nungalleeinjah Taraleeinjah | Naraleeinjah 
N |Chunainjah Nalainjah | Tungareeinjah | Nungareeinjah 
|Chemarainjah | Naraleeinjah |Chulainjah |Nalainjah 


‘Tampachina |Chungalecinjaly Nungallecinjah 


| Nameeinjah | ‘Tampachina INa abajinah 
IC hulainjah Nanainjah \Chemarainjah \Ne -marainjah 
|Tungareeinjah | Nabajinah | Chunainjah | Nanainjah 
Taraleeinjah |Nemarainjah Jimmitcha 


gareeinjah and Nungareeinjah, respectively, the sectional name 
of the offspring being determined through the mother. 

Again, a man of the Chunainjah section, whose proper wife is 
Nalainjah, can marry Nungalleeinjah. That is, Jimmitcha and 
Chunainjah can exercise their choice over the same two sections 
of women. Similar privileges are accorded to the men of the 
other sections. Chemarainjah and Tampachina may marry as 
stated in the table, or they may reverse their wives the same as 
Jimmitcha and Chunainjah can. Chungaleeinjah and Chulainjah 
may marry as in the table, or to either of the women opposite 
their respective names. The same applies to Tungareeinjah and 
Taraleeinjah and their alternative choice of a wife. 

Totems consisting of animals, plants, and inanimate objects 
are attached to certain pairs of sections, and these totems descend 
generally from a father to his sons and daughters, but this rule is 
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subject to modification. Certain totems are allotted to, or are 
inherited by, two sections in common, one of the sections belong- 
ing to phratry A, and the other to phratry B. Hence we find 
that Jimmitcha and Taraleeinjah, who stand in the relation- 
ship to each other of father and son, have a collocation of totems 
attached to them ; Chemarainjah and Chulainjah have another lot 
of totems; Chunainjah and Tungareeinjah have another, and 
Tampachina and Chungaleeinjah have their own totems in the 
same manner. The section names composing each phratry are 


‘ 


those given in the “ wife’”’ column of the table. The masculine 


form of each name can readily be found in the “ offspring ” 
columns. 

As Jimmitcha is a man of A phratry, his son Taraleeinjah 
belongs to & phratry, therefore it follows that the totems allotted 
to this pair of sections will fluctuate from one phratry to the 
other in each generation. And this also holds good in regard to 
the totems of the other pairs of sections. Owing to the alterna- 
tive allowed to a man in choosing his wife, already explained, the 
men of the Jimmitcha, Taraleeinjah, Chunainjah, and Tungareein- 
jah sections are more nearly related among themselves, as fathers 
and sons, than they are with the men of the other four divisions, 
who are their brothers-in-law. If we take Chemarainjah, Chula- 
injah, Chungaleeinjah, and Tampachina as examples, it will be 
found that the rules in force in the preceding four sections also 
apply to these. 

In tracing the genealogy in the direct line given in the table it 
can readily be demonstrated that a brother’s son’s progeny inter- 
marry with a sister's son’s progeny ; but if we follow the descent 
of the offspring in the alternative line previously referred to, it is 
found that a brother’s children intermarry with a sister’s children. 
Study of the table will show also that by taking the men of one 
phratry in a certain order they are the fathers of the met of the 


other phratry in continuous alternation ; taken in another order 


they are brothers-in-law one of the other; and by taking them in 
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a different way they are related as brother’s children and sister’s 
children. The reader can easily select examples for himself. 

On the accompanying map, No. 1 shows the country of the 
Wombya tribe, including Cresswell and Burnett creeks, Corella 
downs, Eva downs, Beetalo downs, Walhollow downs, etc.’ In 
this tribe some of the totems have certain country assigned to 
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Fic. 61—Geographic distribution of the Wombya organization. 


them; for example, the Kangaroo, Eaglehawk, Emu, and White 
hawk will each have certain plains, ridges, scrubs, waterholes, 
and the like. The same custom is observed among different 
tribes of this organization. Each section has also certain restric- 
tions as to the animals and plants which they may use as food. 

No. 2 is the territory of the Inchalachee and Warkya tribes, 
who occupy the sources of Gregory and Georgina rivers, and from 
Camooweal to Lake Sylvester. Their eight divisions have pre- 
viously been given.’ 

No.-3. The Yookala, Karrawar, Wonyee, and Yangarilla 


'For their divisions see Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Philadelphia, vol. xxXvit, p. 
152. 
* Fourn. Roy. Soc. N. S. Wales, vol. XXXII, p. 111, table 5. 
AM. ANTH. N, S,, 2—32 
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tribes inhabit the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria from Calvert 
river to the Nicholson, and southerly to the Inchalachee territory. 
Their sectional divisions have also been reported.’ 

No. 4. On the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, from the Cal- 
vert to the Roper, including the McArthur and other streams, are 
the Yanyular, Willangan, Binbingha, and Yuggamurra tribes.’ 

No. 5 on the map is the country of the Chingalee, Yungmanni, 
and Koodangie people, whose social structure forms the subject 
of the present article. 

No. 6 represents the hunting grounds of the Koorangie, Mud- 
burra, Tooinbol, etc., on upper Victoria river. Particulars of 
their intermarrying divisions have been given.* 

No. 7 refers to the Geelowng, Oolwunga, Wartaman, and Hal- 
lurra tribes on the lower Victoria. Their eight sections have else- 
where been tabulated.* 

No. 8. On Ord, Fitzroy, and Margaret rivers and their tribu- 
taries are the following tribes amongst others: Nigena, Keha, 
Lunga, and Mayoo, whose eight sections have also previously 
been given.’ 

On Sturt creek and on Ord and Victoria rivers certain totems 
are more generally known, and appear to be invested with 
greater importance, than others. Among these are the white 
crane, or spoonbill, and the eaglehawk. 

No. 9 is the territory of the Meening, Jarroo, and Munga 
tribes, inhabiting Sturt creek and stretching southeasterly, meet- 
ing No. 1oonthe map. Their eight divisions are particularized 
in a previous paper.” 

I now wish to add lists of totems attached to certain pairs 
of sections who are related as father and son alternately from 


'Tbid., vol, XXXII, pp. 251-252. 
* For their divisions see Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Phila., vol. XXXVIII, p. 77, 


} 
tabie 3 


Ibid., p. 78, table 4. 

* Fourn, Roy. Soc. N. S. Wales, vol, XXXII, p. 112, table 6. 
American Anthropologist, X. S,, vol. 2, p. 186. 

Fourn, Roy. Soc. N. S. Wales, vol. XXXII, p, 112, table 7. 
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generation to generation. The section names given in the work 
last quoted will again be used. 

The Choongoora and Chabalye sections have the following to- 
tems: Eaglehawk, water-snake, pelican, tree-snake, fish, mos- 
quito, curlew, desert-quandong, death-adder, sugar-bag, centipede, 
stone spearhead, shag, cockatoo, rat, wasp, nut-wood, grasshopper, 
grass, pigeons (all kinds), plain turkey, ants, whistling-duck, and 
native bee. 

The totems of Chowan and Chowarding are as follow: Eagle- 
hawk, certain stars, brown hawk, native dog, sun, rain, coolabah 
tree, wild potato, black-head snake, clouds, thunder, ibis, water- 
hen, boree tree, native-companion, black duck, and scorpion. 

To the Chambeen and Changalla sections the undermentioned 
totems belong: White crane, galah parrot, lignum bush, opos- 
sum, wind, copperhead snake, iguana, mopoke, moon, lightning, 
and frog. 

Chagarra and Chooaroo are allotted the following totems: 
White crane, blood-wood tree, mussel, kangaroo, native cat, rock 
wallaby, wild orange, bilbee rat, wood duck, crow, and porcupine. 

In consequence of the alternative rules of intermarriage, of 
which mention has been made, certain totems are common to the 
four sections Choongoora, Chabalye, Chowan, and Chowarding, 
and other totems are common to the remaining four sections 
above mentioned. 

No. 10 represents an aggregate of tribes, among which may be 
enumerated the Ulperra, Illyowra, Warramonga, Kaitish, and 
Wolpirra, whose hunting grounds are from Tennant’s Creek to 
Alice Springs, extending some distance on either side of the 
overland telegraph line from Adelaide to Port Darwin. The 
names of the sections and the rules of their intermarriage have 
already been particularized.’ 

The names of the sections in each of the tribal aggregations, 
Nos. 1 to 10, differ somewhat, but the principle is the same 


' Fourn. Roy. Soc. N. S. Wales, vol. XXXU, pp. 71-73; vol. XXXII, p. 113. 
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in them all. The curved line (—x—x—) on the map from the 
Gulf of Carpentaria to the Indian ocean is the southern limit of 
the Wombya organization. All the tribes adjoining this boun- 
dary on the southwest, south, and southeast, possess a divisional 
system comprising four sections only. 

In their initiatory rites circumcision and introcision are prac- 
tised, the former by means of a piece of stone chipped or ground 
to an edge, the latter with a stick prepared for the purpose or a 
smooth stone of requisite size and shape found in a watercourse. 
Throughout the region represented on the map no woman is 
allowed to marry until the operation of introcision has been per- 
formed, nor can a man marry until after the ceremony of circum- 
cision has taken place. 

Among the tribes on Fitzroy river, Sturt creek, and at other 
places, in the event of the death of a child, the mother is com- 
pelled to carry its body about with her for several weeks and in 
some cases for months. If a woman’s husband, or an adult son, 
dies, the wife or the mother, as the case may be, is not allowed to 
eat flesh for a long time, nor is she permitted to speak to anyone, 
but must communicate by signs only, until the father of the 
deceased bites her on the palm of the hand. This breaks the ban 
of silence, and she may then converse with her people as before. 

In cases of death from snake-bite, or the result of an accident 
of any kind, the body is placed in a tree on a platform of sticks, 
eight or ten feet from the ground, and is covered with boughs, 
accompanied by the weapons of the deceased. When the death 
is caused by violence, the body is not buried but is left where it 
lies. In other cases the corpse is interred. 

Owing to the barren character of most of the territory dealt 
with in this paper, it is only on the rivers and creeks that water 
can be relied on throughout the year. Back from these water- 
courses there are weatherworn holes or depressions in rocks, 
known as “rock-holes,” in which water collects during rainy 


weather. There are also a few small springs at wide intervals 
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where a limited supply of water can be obtained. In times of 
drought these rock-holes and most of the springs become dry, 
and the natives are compelled to keep in the vicinity of the rivers 
and watercourses; but as soon as the rain comes in sufficient 
quantities to replenish the rock-holes and revive the springs, the 
people make an exodus into the back country and remain there 
as long as the water lasts, because that is the only time they can 
pursue the game and obtain other foods in those parts of their 
hunting grounds. They proceed first to where the water is 
known to disappear most rapidly ; then they go to those places 
in rotation where it remains longer, and in this way utilize their 
water supply to the greatest advantage. They sometimes carry 
water in bags made from the skins of small animals, such as wal- 


labies and opossums, when going on hunting expeditions into 


waterless country. 


GIUSEPPE MAZZINI—IDEALIST. A CHAPTER IN 
THE EVOLUTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By SWAN M. BURNETT 


‘* Earth shows to heaven the names by thousands told 
That crown her fame : 
But highest of all that heaven and earth behold— 
Mazzini’s name.” 


—A. C. Swinburne. 

The world’s indebtedness to the idealist is seldom canceled, 
for the reason that the day of full reckoning is usually antedated 
by the death of the creditor. With rare exceptions he is a man 
born much ahead of his time, and, in advance of his fellows, 
enters the wilderness of the world’s unsolved problems and blazes 
a path which the following generations, pushed on by the zs 
a tergo of the advancing crowd, appropriate and follow with the 
usual self-satisfaction of new discoverers. 

His remains, still grasping in his skeleton fingers the banner of 
“Excelsior,” are to be found on some hilltop where he finally fell 
by the wayside in his last effort to point the way to still sublimer 
heights, and the appreciative few mark the spot as a mile-stone 
on the devious and difficult way of progress. 

This separation of the idealist from the multitude is of neces- 
sity, and he exists only because of his discontent with present 
conditions. The conditions he demands have yet to be made. 
He deals in futures, while the would-be practical man knows only 
the present, and, alas, commonly too little of that, looking behind 
him rather for an example to follow than ahead for an ideal after 


which to reach. For this “dreamer of dreams” your practical 
man has a contempt which is ill-concealed, and, wrapping himself 


in the garment of satisfaction with things as they are, he thanks 
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his God that it is as well with us as it is, and that he, “like the 
idle singer of an empty day,” is not called upon to “make the 
crooked straight.” 

And yet in the ordering of a universal progress, the idealist 
must take his place as an indispensable factor. All ages have 
had him, all countries possessed him. He is one of the 
natural elements, like air or water. He may be likened to one 
of the primeval forces through which Nature is eternally work- 
ing out the problems of the universe. He is sometimes called 
a prophet, sometimes a poet; commonly he is both. He is 
always a seer. His crying aloud in the wilderness is at times 
disturbing to the people wallowing in their sloth, and to stifle 
their consciences they often rise up in their might and silence 
him, in one way or another. He has been ignored, treated with 
contumely and ridicule; he has been burned and hanged and tor- 
tured by all the diabolical means that the ingenuity of man could 
devise, and yet he and the thing he represents are never made 
way with. Like compressed air, or any confined force, he is 
always ready to burst forth when pressure is relieved. 

He is necessarily of the minority — often helplessly so. But 
that is not a cause of great disturbance to him, for one of his 
prime qualities is a certain divine patience, and he is, above all 
things, an optimist. This is his crowning glory, and indeed the 
justification of his being, for if he did not believe in himself and 
in the final outcome of his faith as to the best in humanity, his 
claim to being a prophet and seer would be as aimless and futile 
as the frivolous chatterings of the Philistines against whom he is 


ever arrayed in mortal combat. 

This heaven-born belief in the triumph of the best is equaled 
only by an all-comprehending altruism which is indeed the ground- 
work of his creed. ‘The other man” is always the burden of his 
cry. “He also is my brother, therefore I have need to consider 
him. I cannot rise if he fall—and I, if I be lifted up, shall 
draw all men unto me.” This is no mere vulgar egotism — no 
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vaunting of an ignoble vanity. It is only the recognition of a 
common possession of that divine spirit which stamps man every- 
where as of the same origin and a like high destiny. 

Since history began to be written we have the records of such 
men among all peoples. In fact it is they and they alone who 
make history. The tumults that have kept the world from stag- 
nating and out of which progress has been evolved, have been 
mostly of their making, and it is their ideas, or modifications of 
them, that have finally survived. Every revolt against wrong, 
every uprising against oppression, has had an ideal back of it 
which was not only at variance with the opinions commonly 
accepted at the time, but meant death to tradition and the pre- 
vailing prejudice. But the triumph of the ideal, though tardy, is 
sure, as God himself is true, and the despised and persecuted are 
finally brought to honor and reverence. On that is based the 
abiding faith and confident hope of those who are struggling now, 
as men like them have struggled through the ages passed for the 
amelioration of the condition of their fellow men and the estab- 
lishment of a social order which shall give to every member the 
opportunity to develop the highest and best that is in him. 

It is to an idealist of this exalted type that I would do honor 
at this time by reviewing briefly—in an altogether unsatisfactory 
manner, it must be acknowledged,—some portions of his labors in 
the field of social science, with the underlying principles for which 
he contended with such courage and persistency as have been 
rarely equaled in the history of human endeavor. Not that the 
labors of Mazzini have failed of recognition at their true worth in 
certain high quarters, nor that his meed of praise has been with- 
held among the coterie which gave him a master’s love and rever- 
ence; but I fear the part he played, when the principles which are 
now recognized as the common property of all advanced sociolo- 
gists were in the throes of evolution, has not always lingered 
understandingly in the memories even of those who are working 


along the same lines and toward the same end. 
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If, therefore, we can recall, for a brief season, the significance 
of some of that work as a factor in throwing down the barriers 
that are obstructing the onward march of civilization in its high- 
est sense, it may serve not only as a lesson in appreciation of his 
great worthiness, but may spur us on in our own endeavors at 
solving some of the problems which lay so near his heart and 
which remain yet with us for our earnest study and conscientious 
action. 

Giuseppe Mazzini was born in June, 1805, in the city of 
Genoa, of highly connected and cultured parents, his father being 
a physician and professor of anatomy in the university, and his 
mother a woman noted not only for her great physical beauty but 
for the fine qualities of her mind and decisive character. He was 
himself by no means physically strong, and it was only when he 
had attained the age of six years that he could walk firmly. 
Nevertheless he was able to enter the university at the age of 
thirteen, and during his five years’ residence there was distin- 
guished alike for the high quality of his intellect and his generous 
and noble disposition. Walking one day, as a child, with his 
mother along the streets of his native city, he saw one of the ref- 
ugees from the unsuccessful Piedmont revolt of 1821, who held 
out to him a white handkerchief on which were inscribed the 
words “ For Italy’s Proscribed.”—“ Then,”’ he says, “ was for the 
first time presented to me the thought that one might and there- 
fore ought to struggle for the liberty of one’s country. The 
idea that there was in my own country a wasting evil against 
which one must have to struggle; the idea that in that struggle I 
might have to take part, flashed before me, never more to leave 
me.” He carried the thought with him to the university halls, 
and it mingled with and formed an inseparable part of his studies 
and meditations. 

He knew no youth in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term and as other young men know it. Already he felt, as 
did his Master 1800 years before, that he must be about his 
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Father’s business, and that the burden must be taken at once, for 
the time was short and the laborers few. A subdued but uncon- 
trollable melancholy settled upon him, and to outwardly typify 
his inward Sorrow and sympathy with Italy’s and the world’s un- 
happiness and calamities, he dressed himself always in solemn 
black, a custom he continued during the whole of the rest of his 
life. This might seem an act of affectation to some, but in a man 
of Mazzini’s stamp it was not so. Never was there a man who 
was less of a poseur, notwithstanding the natural dramatic in- 
stincts of his nationality. The act only shows how completely 
the idea of the Weltschmerz had permeated his being, and how 
wholly he had consecrated himself to the accomplishment of 
Italy’s freedom and unity and the solidarity of humanity. He 
did it with the same solemn reverence and the same divine pur- 
pose as the nun when she assumes the veil which shall seclude 
her forever from the world’s lightness and frivolity. 

On leaving the university he studied law, and had fair prom- 
ise of success in the practice of his profession had he chosen to 
continue it. His work in behalf of the poor and oppressed, for 
whom he was henceforth to expend all the energies of his soul, 
attracted attention, and his future career seemed assured. But 
the arena was not broad enough to satisfy the cravings of his men- 
tal activities. Destiny and his natural bent led him to the pen, 
and he wrote his first article for publication in 1826. It seems 
almost prophetic that he who was himself to be an exile for all 
the remainder of his life should select as his first subject of liter- 
ary treatment that other famous exile who, like himself, was 
spurned by the people he loved and cherished with the deepest 
devotion. Even in that first article on Dante, he ran so counter 
to the tenets of the classical, as opposed to the romantic, system 
of literature then prevailing, that the Amtologia, to which it was 
sent, refused to print the essay. Thus early he assumed that 
position in respect to all forms of art which he ever after main- 
tained as the only one consistent with the unity of art and life. 
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“There are,” he says, “two errors which threaten art: the 
theory that art is an imitaticn of Nature, and the theory that 
would make self-worship its ruling law and has created the form- 
ula of ‘art for art’s sake.’ Art does not imitate, but interprets. 
It searches out the idea dormant in the symbol in order to pre- 
sent the symbol to men in such form as to enable them to 
penetrate it to the idea. Art is not the fancy or caprice of the 
individual. It is the mighty voice of God and the universe as 
heard by the chosen spirit and repeated in tones of harmony to 
mankind. The artistic formula ‘art for art’s sake’ is as atheistic 
as the political formula ‘each for himself,’ which may for a few 
years rule the actions of a people in decline, but can never guide 
a people arising to new life and destined to fulfil a great 
mission.” 

Thus, in his estimation, all faculties, all powers of the mind, 
and all activities—individual and social—as a race, are subservient 
to the one purpose of formulating and exposing the idea as 
expressed through the highest conception of life of which men 
and women are capable. In the battle that raged then, as it has 
done, with lesser activity, ever since, between the classicists and 
the romanticists, he cut himself loose from tradition and pre- 
cedent and unfalteringly and unequivocally arrayed himself on 
the side which gives the freest opportunity for development and 
growth. As to all idealists, so to him, the past offered most 
of that which was to be shunned rather than followed, and we 
could only 

‘‘rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

That was indeed the keynote of all that followed in the teach- 
ings of Mazzini. Let the dead past bury its dead, reverently and 
with affection for its virtues that were noble in their time; but 
no seed can quicken and bear fruit except it die. Opinion should 
be ever in a state of flux: life exists only in movement; crystal- 
lization is but another name for death—it is the end. To him 
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“romanticism ” in Italy meant a struggle for liberty against the 
oppression of tradition which held the people in a death grip; 
“the battle,” as he defines it, “of independence fought in the 
name of our own individual inspiration and the collective thought 
of our country against all forms and rules not of our own choice. 
Truth is one and governs every manifestation of life. 
Every stage of the education of humanity or of a single nation is 
presided over and directed by a social thought, expressing and 
representing the degree of progress in course of achievement. 
The special aim of art is to reduce thought to action.” 

How contrary to the ordinarily accepted picture of the idealist 
is this! The real idealist is of necessity a man of action. He 
feels that his thoughts must live, that his ideas must have an 
embodiment in human activity. If they do not, they are as Dead 
Sea fruit with ashes bitter to the lips. 

Place a temperament of which these are the characteristic and 
deeply rooted principles, in the environment of the Italy of that 
period, and the Mazzini that developed followed as naturally as 
the day the night. Had he lived in America, he would have been 
a professor of literature in Harvard University, an active member 
of the Anti-slavery League, and a Unitarian, passing his peaceful 
but active days under the friendly shades of the elms at Cam- 
bridge. But alas! how different was the sunny Italy of 1828! 
It is almost impossible for us in this country and at this time to 
properly realize the conditions as they then existed, not only 
there but throughout the whole of Europe outside of mountain- 
girdled Switzerland. The people everywhere were crushed to 
the very earth under the heel of authority. Everywhere the 
heavy hand of tradition, mostly under the cloak of religion, fixed 
its unrelenting grasp upon the masses, and the very breath of 
their life was throttled. In France, Germany, and Hungary it 
was bad enough — but it was in Poland and in Italy that the 
degradation reached its profoundest depths. Hope seemed to be 


giving its expiring sigh. 
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The despotisms of the middle ages and of feudal times had 
their horrors, their barbarities, and their brutal injustices, but 
they also had something of the human virtues which often ac- 
company the crude or natural vices.of vehement personal pas- 
sion. There were valor and heroism and love and personal 
devotion and self-sacrifice as counterbalancing and redeeming 
traits. Authority was then too easily lost and was too uncertain 
a possession to impose for long its deadening weight upon the 
people at large. Authority rested, for the most part, in the strong 
right-arm and the loyalty of the subjects of the man who led. It 
was only later, when authority was assumed to be from God, and 
the divine right of ruling became established under the sanction 
of ecclesiasticism, that real tyranny was fastened upon the peo- 
ple and they became the mudsills on which the magnificent 
structure of social aristocracy was to be erected. Then it was 
that the true dark ages set in, and under its blighting shadow the 
new-born civilization paled and came near withering to its decay. 
To speak of freedom was to preach heresy and commit treason 
at the same time. Not a corner in all of Europe, except little 
Switzerland, where a voice for liberty, now stricken down and 
bleeding at every pore, could be heard outside a prison wall ! 

Place a temperament like that of young Mazzini, as I say, in 
an environment such as this, and the product could be nothing 
else than what it was. Exquisitely sensitive to all human suffer- 
ing, sympathetic to the point of painfulness, highly imaginative, 
profoundly conscientious, and deeply religious, he could view 
only with dismay and a righteous indignation the scene that con- 
fronted him at his own door and wherever he turned his gaze 


over the broad expanse of the European continent. 

Forced by an uncontrollable impulse to do something or to 
make a stand of some kind for the right, he associated himself 
with the Carbonari, the only organization then known which had 
for its object the alleviation of existing conditions. It is not 
known, or at any rate it was never proven, that during his 
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connection with that body he was guilty of any overt act, or of 
violation of any one of the very stringent laws then in operation; 
nevertheless he was arrested and cast into prison. His father, 
inquiring of the governor as to the reason of this imprisonment, 
was told that “ his son was thoughtful and reticent and was fond 
of taking solitary walks at night, and the government misliked 
young men of talent whose thoughts they did not know.” I won- 
der if the young men of America can adequately measure the dis- 
tance which separates the proud position of freedom, bound only 
by conscience, which they occupy today, and that of the pale 
Italian youth of some seventy years ago, whose unexpressed 
thoughts were deemed a menace to the authority that was? He 
was confined in the fortress of Savona on the west shore of the 
Gulf of Genoa. After some months he was released on condi- 
tion that he live not in Genoa but in certain prescribed districts ; 
and thus at the age of twenty-five years his period of exile began, 
to end only with his long and arduous life. Henceforth, because 
he loved his fellow man and was willing to work with and for him 
to make his life a better and nobler one, he was to be a wanderer 
over the face of the earth, to know no love of family, to have a 
home only in memory, living not where he would but where he 
might, his local habitation determined by the despotism which 
was thirsting after his blood, and which he, in his turn, was 
seeking with all his might to destroy. The conflict was now fully 
entered upon which he felt to be not only irrepressible but to 
the death. No compromise was expected on either side; no quar- 
ter was asked or given. 

While still confined in the prison at Savona, his mother con- 
veyed to him the news that Poland had risen,—‘ Polonia in- 
surrexit,’ and his first words, when he met her on his release, were, 
“Tell me about Poland.” Thus at the very beginning he made 
the cause of the oppressed of all nations his cause — the cause of 
the awakened sense of justice against the authority of tradition. 


Through Italy he would work for humanity throughout the 
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world, linked as he believed all peoples to be in the working out 
of the common destiny. He had now found his vocation. To 
liberty and social progress his life with all its energies of mind 
and body was from this time forward to be devoted, unsparingly 
and with no reserve. Nothing was held back; family affection, 
which was stronger in him than in most men, his own strong 
emotions, every personal desire or inclination, all were firmly put 
aside. Henceforth his dominating thought was Italian indepen- 
dence and unity. Nor was he possessed of any wild, quixotic 
ideas as to the manner of meeting the issue. He was, on the 
contrary, thoroughly impressed with the seriousness of the under- 
taking and the almost forlornness of the hope of success against 
such fearful odds. He had a correct measure of his own strength 
and of that of his adversaries. And probably the most remark- 
able feature in the character of this remarkable man was the 
calmness, deliberateness, and freedom from anything like theatrical 
vaunting of everything he did. Opportunity for posing and for pic- 
turesque attitudinizing and dramatic appeals was abundant during 
the long, eventful period of which he was the central figure, but at 
all times sound sense and cool judgment were at the bottom of his 
plans,and when they miscarried it was nearly always through the 
indiscretions or inefficiency of others. 

Already before his release from prison his resolve for the 
initial step was taken. Instinctively he felt that the hope against 
tyranny must be the youth, who had not yet had the spring of 
life taken out of them by the unrelenting hand of oppression. To 
them he could appeal with faith in their codperation, and so he 


planned the association of ‘‘ Giovine Italia.” It was only after his 
escape from Switzerland, and his journeying thence to Lyons,— 
where the treachery of Louis Philippe betrayed the cause that 
had trusted to his promises for help and scattered them to the 
four winds of Heaven,—and from there to Marseilles by way of 
Corsica, that the opportunity came to complete the organization 


and put it on a sound working basis. The heart of Young Italy 
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must not only be fired, it must be informed. He realized the fun- 
damental truth that republics have their secure foundations in edu- 
cation, in knowledge, and that in the promulgation of these the 
press is a necessary agent. An organ was therefore essential, 
and they began at once the publication of Le gzovane Italia, 
smuggling it in the vessels plying along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean to the various Italian ports, for distribution, by properly 
selected parties, among the friends of liberty. 

From 1831 to 1833 the work at Marseilles went on, under 
what stress of poverty and suffering no one will ever know; for 
that little band of Young Italy took no account of them, satisfied 
if only the work were done at any sacrifice. ‘‘ These were two 
years,” said Mazzini himself in his old age, “ purely and gladly 
devoted, such as I would desire for the rising generation.” There 
were then only the enemies, open and declared, to face. The 
heartrending knowledge of betrayal and treachery was yet to 
come. Under the leadership of a man of Mazzini’s strength, 
the power of Young Italy could not fail, not only in arousing the 
wrath and increasing the vigilance of the Italian government, 
but also in attracting the attention and in arousing the admiration 
of the friends of freedom elsewhere throughout Europe. Young 
Italy soon became recognized as a beacon light in the pervading 
gloom of despair, and it was hailed with delight by their kindred 
spirits in France, Germany, and Poland. To anyone who can 
read history aright, it must be clear that there and then began the 
fermentation whose activity never ceased till every portion of Italy 
from the tip of the peninsula to the farthest mountains of Pied- 
mont and the shores of the Adriatic, were permeated with the 


leaven of liberty, and Italian unity was assured. 


Other efforts, sincere in conception and prosecuted with cour- 
age, had preceded this one, but they had failed, mostly because 
they lacked just that quality which made Mazzini’s unique in the 
history of revolutions. ‘It was,” as he said, “ a triumph of prin- 


ciples —a religion.” In studying it, it will be seen that man as 
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an individual had no part in the scheme; personality was abolished. 
It was to avenge no one man or set of men. Its sole purpose 
was to bring back Humanity to the throne from which she had 
been ruthlessly thrust by self-appointed Authority. Other 
agencies were at work later in connection with Young Italy and 
the eternal destiny which guides the actions of nations, as of men 
in the accomplishment of the final result, and others reaped the 
benefits and most of the glory; but the guiding spirit and pre- 
dominating influence were the ideas formulated and for the most 
part put forward by Mazzini. Though his more immediate concern 
was for Italian independence and unity, the principles for which 
he contended were universal and formed the birthright of all 
people. He inscribed on his banner “ Liberty, equality, fraternity 
for all men, and for Italy, independence and unity.” 

Rising above the narrow claims of mere nationality, he entered 
upon the higher plane of universal brotherhood, and, harkening 
to the voices from Germany and Poland, he organized “ Young 
Europe” in Berne in 1834. It is this breadth of view and extent of 
grasp which separates Mazzini from most reformers and revolution- 
;sts of his own, and all other times, in fact. He had no personal, 
hatred of individual tyrants nor of the tools of despotism. He re- 
garded them simply as forces, like any other forces in nature, to 
be crushed out or controlled when harmful, or to be utilized when 
found necessary for the accomplishment of hisownends. Nothing 
illustrates this trait better than his attitude toward that arch-traitor 
Charles Albert of Savoy. “ For all my aversion to Charles Al- 
bert,” Mazzini says, “the executioner of my best friends, for all 
the contempt I feel for his effete and cowardly nature, for all the 
popular tendencies fermenting in me, if I could suppose him to 
be so much as ambitious of unifying Italy for his own account, I 
would say Amen!” 

How widely different was his position regarding the individual 
from that of Carlyle the hero-worshiper. To Carlyle the indi- 


vidual, as representing the ruling power, was everything. He 
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stood for force, for the means of accomplishing ends, and so far 
was sent of God —a divine agent,—not seeming able to recog. 
nize the fact that back of him was that tremendous accumulated 


energy of the people without which he would be only as sounding 


brass. Carlyle never seemed able to comprehend that, and so his 
philosophy — so far as his snarling cynicism can be called a phi- 
losophy —came to nothing. It was not possible for it to come 
to anything, because it had no secure foundation on which to rest, 
nor any means through which it could reach up to an ideal. No 
one saw this more clearly than Mazzini, and no more critical or 
just appreciation of Carlyle’s position on sociological subjects has 
ever been put forward than that which he published in 1843 in 
the Westminster Review. Both men were agreed up to a certain 
point. The sickness of the time was to each the burden of his 
thought and the agony of his soul. Carlyle had no remedy to 
offer for this but a despairing trust in the mysterious workings 
of Providence. Mazzini had an unswerving faith in the final heal- 
ing of the nations through liberty and the collective codperation 
of the people. No more accurate analysis of Carlyle’s mind has 
been made than is to be found in that essay. ‘A perpetual 
antagonism,” says Mazzini, “ prevails throughout all he does; his 
instincts drive him to action, his theory to contemplation. Faith 
and discouragement alternate in his works, as they must in his 
soul. He weaves and unweaves his web, like Penelope; he 
preaches by turns life and nothingness; he wearies out the 
powers of his readers by continually carrying them from 
heaven to hell, from hell to heaven. He desires progress, but 
shows hostility to all who would strive to progress. The past 
has everything to expect from him, the present nothing — not 
even common justice.” 

Mazzini was, on the contrary, an idealist who was at the same 
time a man of action. The /azssez-faire idea found no response 
in him. An actual interference is necessary so long as the masses 
are steeped in ignorance of their condition and unaroused to the 
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need of helping themselves. Speaking of this class of man he 
says, ‘“‘Alas! this man’s name is million. He is met with on 
every side. He constitutes nearly three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of Europe. How can you raise the fallen soul except by 
saying to him, by telling him in acts, not in reasonings, which he 
does not understand, ‘ Thou, too, art man; the breath of God is 
in thee; thou art here below to develop thy being under all its 
aspects; thy body is a temple; thy immortal soul is a priest 
which ought to do sacrifice and ministry for all’?” 

We, in this country, who have so long basked in the sunlight 
of liberty, and to whom words like these seem like trite platitudes, 
can with difficulty realize that at the time they were uttered 
they were treason and heresy in almost every country in Eu- 
rope. It is only when we bring ourselves back to a compre- 
hending sense of this fact that we can properly understand the 
man and the effort he was making in the cause. We can compre- 
hend it still more fully, however, when we bear in mind that 
his watchword was “ Duty.” Everywhere and always he harked 
back to this as the incentive and foundation of all effort. Through 
Duty he looked for a redemption of the world from its load of 
suffering and sin. This was the activity that must be brought 
into play in carrying out the divine purpose of bringing man into 
the rightful possession of his own soul. 

“Duty,” he explains, “ consists of that love of God and man 
which renders the life of the individual the representation and ex- 


pression of a// that he believes to be the truth, absolute or rela- 


tive. Duty is progressive, as the evolution of the truth; it is 
modified and enlarged with the ages; it changes its manifesta- 
tions according to the requirement of times and circumstances. 
There are times in which we must be able to die like Socrates; 
there are others in which we must be able to struggle like Wash- 
ington: one period claims the pen of the sage, another requires 
the sword of the hero. But here and everywhere the source of 
this duty is God and his law; its object, humanity; its guarantee, 
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the mutual responsibility of men; its measure, the intellect of the 
individual and the demands of the period ; its limit, power. 

The question of the present day is the perfecting of the prin- 
ciple of association, a transformation of the medium in which 
mankind moves: duty, therefore, lies in a collective labor. Every 
one should measure his powers, and see what part of this labor 
falls to him.” 

The most advanced sociologist of the new school has nothing 
further than this to offer in regard to the principles on which hu- 
man society should be based in order to bring about the greatest 
amount of happiness for all and the abolition of the evils under 
which our civilization groans. Mazzini was the first to incorpo- 
rate into a system for the world’s betterment the idea of organized 
social forces as an entity and a fundamental power. He recog- 
nized clearly, what is just now dawning upon many students of 
sociology, the fact that the common collective mind of man is the 
most powerful factor in the development of individual character, 
which in its turn reacts upon society asa whole. ‘ You and I,” 
he said once in conversation with a friend, “is an entirely differ- 
ent thing from either you ov I.” 

Viewed in the large, this was the foundation of all his schemes 
for the perfecting of human society and the first and necessary 
step toward the consummation of his ideal. Through its influence 
and by the help which it alone could give, were the downtrodden 
to be uplifted and placed upon the sure footing of self-respect and 
self-reliance. Not that individual effort was to be disregarded, 
but that effort must be put forward in the direction of, and in con- 
sonance with, the general tendency of social progress. The final 
effect of all must be, of course, the perfection of the individual ; 
but this can come to him only as he is a part of a whole, of 
whose general perfection he shall partake; and it is only under 
such conditions of personal freedom and coéperation that individ- 
uality can have the proper opportunity for the unrestricted 
development of all its powers for good. To this end the 
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structure-building must be begun at the bottom—with the people. 
With Mazzini it was always the people. The strength of a nation 
is measured by the intelligence and unity of its masses. What 
divine insight must have been his, who, amid all the conflicting 
conditions of ferment, revolution, aristocracies, ecclesiasticisms, 
and anarchy which were at that day racking Europe to its foun- 
dation, could see, with the unfaltering eye of faith, that the sole 
remedy for the malady was the freedom, intelligence, and unity of 
the mass of the people. The insistence on this, as an essential 
in his sociological system, explains the position he assumed 
toward other revolutionary enterprises and toward the ecclesias- 
ticism of the time. Nothing had value in his eyes as a social 
factor unless it led to progress—to evolution. The potentiality of 
the soul of man he conceived to be illimitable, and anything 
that put bounds to it a crime in the sight of God and in contra- 
vention of the eternal law. 

Mazzini should be classed with Darwin and Spencer as one of 
the founders of social evolution. Scientific sociology had no ex- 
istence in his day, certainly not at the time he began his career, 
and his name is not to be found, so far as I am aware, in the his- 
tory of its development in modern times; and yet there can be 
read in the lines and between the lines of the six volumes of his 
published writings all the essential principles for which the most 
advanced sociologist of the day will contend as acceptable and 
necessary. It will be found upon examination that his schemes 
for social advancement were based on the moral rather than on 
the purely intellectual side of our nature, though along strictly 
scientific lines, and for that reason they perhaps merit closer 
study. The first essential to progress and development was, in his. 
opinion, to rouse the human soul to a full appreciation of its 
moral responsibilities, such as he details in his essay on The 
Duties of Man. 

At the present time, when so much store is set upon the ma- 


terial interests by which our rate of progress is gaged, it may nct 
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be without profit to have the claims of the spiritual side of our 
nature presented for consideration as a basis on which sociologic 
advancement is to be founded. ‘ Material ameliorations are 
essential,” he says, ‘‘ and we shall strive to attain them, not be- 
cause the one thing necessary to man is that he should be well 
housed and nourished, but because you can neither acquire a true 
consciousness of your own dignity nor achieve your own moral 
development so long as you are engaged in a constant struggle 
with poverty and want. . . . It is necessary that you should 
labor less so that you may consecrate some hours every day to 
your soul’s improvement. . . . You are bound, therefore, to 
strive for all these ameliorations in your conditions, but you must 
seek them as a means, not asanend. . . . Seek them in order 
that you may be more virtuous, not in order that you may be 
materially happy.” 

The purpose of this leisure is education. ‘ Education!” he 
says. “‘My whole doctrine is included and summed up in the 
grand word. The vital question in agitation at the present 
day is the question of education. . . . Education is the bread 
of your soul. Without education you are incapable of rightly 
choosing between evil and good. You cannot acquire a true 
knowledge of your rights; you cannot attain that participation in 
political life without which your complete social emancipation is 
impossible: without it your faculties lie dormant and unfruitful. 

Education addresses itself to the moral faculties, instruction 
to the intellectual; the first develops in man knowledge of his 
duties, the second gives him the capacity of achieving them. 
Without instruction, education would be too often inefficient ; 
without education, instruction is a lever deprived of its fulcrum.” 

Heart and soul as he was with the promoters of the French 


revolution of 1789, he saw, as no one else among its friends seemed 


to see, the great defect through which that fearful struggle was in 
danger of failing to accomplish its highest purpose, and wherein 
it did actually fall short of its full fruition. 
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“ The French revolution,” he says, ‘‘ must be considered not as 
a program, but as a summary; not as an initiation of a new age, 
but as the last formula of an expiring age.” The formula of 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity’ he knew, as well as anyone 
could know, was indeed a magnificent achievement, as compared 
with the conditions which preceded it; but it was left only asa 
formula, as he says, and the working out of the problem of man’s 
duty needed yet other factors. It embodied and set forth the 
triumph of the individual, and there it rested. But that was in itself 
not enough, and it would not be difficult to trace, from this point 
of inertia, the decadence of France as we see it today. The revo- 
lution terminated one era, but did nothing toward starting a new 
one. ‘“ Liberty” was good, “ equality ” before the law was good ; 
“fraternity ’ in the sight of God was good, but these were not in 
themselves sufficient for the evolution of the highest capabilities 
of man. There was needed yet something else, and that some- 
thing was association — combined labor toward a common end. 

“The three terms, ‘liberty, equality, fraternity,’” he says, 
““mark out the circle within which all our social philosophy re- 
volves; it forgets that assoczation is the mother idea of our age, 
an idea unknown to the official inspiration of the revolution.” Of 
what value is liberty if there be no action, or it be turned into li- 
cense? Equality has only the virtue of opportunity, and if it be 
not availed of it signifies nothing; while fraternity is a mockery 
if we take not our brother by the hand and help him to higher 
things. 

“ When,” he says again in this connection, “‘ you have raised 
men’s minds to believe in the other principle, that society is an 
association of laborers, and can, thanks to that belief, deduce, both 
in theory and practice, all the consequences, you will have no more 
castes, no more aristocracies, no civil wars, no crises. You will have 
a people. The republic, at least as I understand it, means asso- 
ciation, of which liberty is only an element —a necessary antece- 
dent. It means association, a new philosophy of life — a divine 
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ideal that shall move the world, the only means of regeneration 
vouchsafed to the human race. Opposition is a mere instru- 
ment of criticism. It kills; it does not give life. Only a new 
ideal can thrust the corpse aside and move forward in search 
of a new life. For this reason the revolution of ’89—a revo- 
lution essentially protestant in its character —ended by en- 
throning criticism, by affirming the brotherhood of individuals, 
by organizing liberty. . . . Brotherhood is certainly the 
basis of every society, the first condition of social progress; 
but it is not progress itself. . . . Only from a conception 
of humanity can we deduce the secret, the standard, the law of 
life for man. Hence the necessity for the codperation of all, 
for the harmony of our labors; in a word, for association, in 
order that the work of all may be accomplished. The sacred 
word Humanity, uttered with a new significance, has discovered, 
to the eye of genius, a new world, which had hitherto been no 
more than a presentiment ; a new age has begun.” 

These words, written in 1835, fell upon the ears of the monar- 
chies of continental Europe as the ravings of a madman or the 
chimera of a fatuous dreamer. ‘“ Divine right’’ and “authority,” 
backed up by tradition, were the engines of power that were 
grinding to powder the souls of the great mass of mankind, and 
anything that contravened them was heresy and treason. We, in 
this country at least, today find in them the clear reasoning of 
the seer —the words of the inspired prophet. Brotherhood, hu- 
manity, association,—these are the terms which, in their broad- 
est import and with the significance attached to them by Mazzini, 
we find as the underlying principles of all the sociologic systems 
that meet the demands of a progressive humanity, aspiring to 
the goal of its highest ideal. 

It is only by keeping this steadily and clearly in mind that we 
can understand rightly Mazzini’s attitude toward the ecclesiasti- 
cism of the time: an attitude which is liable to be misunderstood 


and mistaken for an antagonism to a formal religion and all the 
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beneficent associations and influences which that can exercise 


upon man and society. A man whose nature was deeply religious 
even to the verge of asceticism, and whose idea of life was compre- 
hended in the one word Duty, could not speak lightly or incon- 
siderately of any form of religion as such. ‘A world without a 
religion as expressed in duty to God and man was to him 
incomprehensible. 

In that marvelous essay on Duties of Man, after making a 
quotation from the New Testament illustrative, and in a sense 
phophetic, of the idea of progress, Mazzini says: “ Thirteen 
hundred years after the above sublime words of Jesus were writ- 
ten, a man, an Italian, the greatest of Italians, wrote the fol- 
lowing truth: ‘God is one. The Universe is the Thought of 
God; the Universe therefore is one also. All things partici- 
pate in the Divine Nature, more or less, according to the end 
for which they are created. Man is the noblest of created 
things. The capacity of perfectibility is infinite in man. Hu- 
manity is one. God created no useless thing. Humanity exists, 
therefore there must be a single aim for all men, a work to be 
achieved by all. The human race must therefore work in unity, 
so that all the intellectual forces diffused among men may ob- 
tain the highest possible development in the sphere of thought 
and action. There exists, therefore, one universal religion for 
the human race.’ The man who wrote these words was called 
Dante.” 

“Of the ancient religions of the East,” he says further, “ some 
had conceived of God as solitary, supreme, beyond the reach of 
the human intellect, menacing as fate; others, as sometimes bless- 
ing, sometimes cursing nature. All of them neglected man; none 
suspected the ray of the divine ideal that is in him, the bond that 
joins him to the Infinite. . . . The polytheistic religions ex- 
pressed zzan and his spontaneous nature. They rescued him from 
a pantheism that oppressed him ; they had glimpses of the fact that 
in a scheme of the universe man had a part, but they did not 
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succeed in defining that part. Greece and Rome nobly developed 
the idea of Liberty, but for one classofmenonly. Slaves existed, 
by doom of birth or conquest, side by side with citizens. ‘ 
The Christian age came to complete the work done by polytheism, 
and to contemplate the zzdividual in the other aspect, in his 
external, objective, relative existence. Its principal work, there- 
fore, was to develop the idea of equality. The Mosaic religion had 
already established the vital dogma of divine uzzty. Christian- 
ity appropriated this dogma, and, advancing a step farther, with- 
drew it from the privilege of the chosen people, in order to dif- 
fuse it among all peoples. . . . The God of Christianity was 
the God of men who were necessarily brothers in him. 
Christianity conceived the idea of liberty, that Paganism had 
worked out, added the idea of equality, and preached charity to 
the brethren. But it was a liberty purely spiritual, an equality 
of souls before God. . . . Religion was not life, but a reward 
promised for a life to be accepted on the earth such as it was. 
Christianity, setting aside its conception of Heaven and its slow 
engrafting dogma, and considering it in the historical relations 
with other religions, is, as I have said, the religion of the zzdz- 
vidual, and this constitutes its vital essence, its mission. ; 
To save ourself not through the world, or by working w7th the 
world, but zz spite of the world, is the supreme formula of 
Christianity.” 

In the new era of coéperation and association, the dogmas of 
the church, while still retaining a certain value to the individual, 
ceased to be a controlling influence in society. The individual 
had now merged himself into the world and became a part of it, 
and he must be saved wth it and through it, and no longer zx 
spite of it. With the establishment of the brotherhood of man 
in God and the sanctity of the individual, Mazzini believed the 
Christian era had concluded its mission. “A religion is never 
transformed,” he says. “It exhausts the possibilities of life con- 


tained in the principles that created it, and then it dies, leaving 
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that principle among the number of acquired truths. A given 


end is never reached by an instrument designed for another 
purpose, . . . and if I am, as I believe, right, the Christian 
age is concluded, and we have now another conception of life, and 
travel in search of a new earth and a new heaven, and the first 
people who shall rise in the name of that conception, and with 
the faith that says ‘I can,’ and the energy that says, ‘I will,’ and 
cry to the other peoples, ‘I am fighting for you all; follow me,’ 
this people will give its name to an age.” 

This age must have altruism for its religion. It must hold as 
its cardinal tenets not only the brotherhood of man and the soli- 
darity of humanity, but also the involved obligation of all working 
for each and each for all. Individualism will not thereby be cast 
down and degraded, but will become exalted by the recognition 
of its kinship, through universal brotherhood, with God, and thus 
be made to feel that to each component part belongs the glory 
of the whole. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to follow Mazzini through- 
out the various activities in which he was engaged in his endeavor 
to realize the ideals of which I have endeavored to give some ex- 
position. Most of them are now matters of written history. 
These record his flight from city to city, from country to country, 
his long exile in England where persecution and injustice still fol- 
lowed him; his participation in the various uprisings of the people 
of Italy; the glory of being for a day a triumvir of the Roman 
republic, and the treachery of France which despoiled that noble 
effort ; his political and military association with Cavour and 
Garibaldi, both of whom reaped much of the glory that belonged 
to him; the final triumph of one of his ideals —the unity of Italy 
— not in the manner of his choice, but greatly through the influence 
of his labors; his death, in 1872, under an assumed name in Pisa, 
and his funeral in his native city with a national pageant that a 
king might have envied. All these are but the local or national 
aspects of a career which, in its breadth of conception and the 
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far-reaching results upon the civilization of his own and subse. 
quent ages, has not been surpassed in its highly spiritual as well as 
in its distinctively human qualities. 

His personality was in keeping with his own ideal. He in- 
spired the love and confidence of all good men and women who 
came within the circle of that influence. No finer pen portrait of 
any man has been left to us than that given of Mazzini by the 
greatest representative of English letters living today — George 
Meredith — who, in his story of Vzttorza, describes him as he ap- 
peared at the period of his highest mental and bodily vigor, and 
when he was accepted as the master-spirit of ‘‘ Young Europe.” 
It was during the uprising in 1848,and Mazzini is described as he 
made his first appearance among the troops on Mount Motterone 
overlooking the plains of Lombardy. ‘He was a man of middle 
stature, thin and even frail, as he stood defined against the sky, 
with the complexion of the student and the student’s aspect. The 
attentive droop of his shoulders and head, the straining of the 
buttoned coat across his chest, the air as of one who waited and 
listened, which distinguished his figure, detracted from the 
promise of other than contemplative energy, until the eyes were 
fairly seen and felt; that is, until the observer became aware 
that those soft, large, dark, meditative eyes had taken hold of 
him. In them lay no abstracted student’s languor, no reflex burn- 
ing of a solitary lamp; but a quiet grappling force engaged the 
penetrating look. Gazing upon them, you were drawn in sud- 
denly among a thousand whirling wheels of a capacious and a 
vigorous mind, that was both reasoning and prompt, keen of in- 
tellect, acting throughout all its machinery, and having all under 
full command: an orbed mind, supplying its own philosophy and 
arriving at the sword stroke by logical steps—a mind much less 
supple than asoldier’s; anything but the mind of a Hamlet. The 
eyes were dark as the forest’s border is dark; not as night is dark. 


Under favorable lights their color was seen to be a deep rich brown, 


like the chestnut, or more like the hazel-edged sunset brown which 
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lies upon our western rivers in the winter floods when the night 
begins toshadow them. The side view of his face was an expres- 
sion of classic beauty, rarely now to be beheld either in classic lands 
or elsewhere. It was severe; the tender serenity of the full bow 
of the eyes relieved it. In profile they showed but little of their 
intellectual quality, but what some might have thought a playful 
luminousness, and some a quick pulse of feeling. The chin was 
firm; on it and on the upper lip there was a clipped growth of 
black hair. The whole visage widened upward from the chin, 
though not very markedly before it reached the broad-lying brows. 
The temples were strongly indented by the swelling of the fore- 
head above them: and on both sides of the head there ran a preg- 
nant ridge, such as will sometimes lift men a deplorable half inch 
above the earth we tread. If this man was a problem to others, he 
was none to himself; and when others called him an idealist, he 
accepted the title, reading himself, notwithstanding, as one who 
was less flighty than many philosophers and professedly practical 
teachers of his generation. He saw far and he grasped ends be- 
yond obstacles; he was nourished by sovereign principles; he 
despised material present interests; and, as I have said, he was 
less supple than a soldier. If the title of idealist belonged to 
him, we will not immediately decide that it was opprobrious. The 
idealized conception of stern truths played about his head, cer- 
tainly, for those who knew and loved it. Such a man, perceiving 
a devout end to be reached, might prove less scrupulous in his 
course, possibly, and less remorseful, than revolutionary generals. 
His smile was quite unclouded and came softly, as a curve in 
water. It seemed to flow with, and to pass in and out of, his 
thought —to be a part of his emotion and his meaning when it 
shone transiently full. For as he had an orbed mind, so had he 
an orbed nature. The passions were absolutely in harmony with 
the intelligence.” 

Are the names of men like this to be writ in water? And 
when we in a short interlude, in our workaday life, recall their 
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virtues and contemplate the ideals which inform them, shall we 
not be infused with something of the same spirit which animated 
them; and can we not carry out into the world, for which they 
fought and suffered, a portion of the courage and faith which 
nerved their arms to action in the cause of aCommon Humanity ? 


GRAMMATIC SKETCH OF THE CATAWBA LANGUAGE 
By ALBERT S. GATSCHET 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The remnant of the Catawba Indians resides in York county, 
South Carolina. This county borders on the state of North Caro- 
lina and is divided in two parts by Catawba river, which flows in 
a southerly direction and later becomes known as the Wateree 
and the Santee. 

At the time of the writer’s visit, in 1881, about eighty-five Ca- 
tawba Indians were living in York county, and about forty more 
were engaged in farming in North Carolina, especially in Muhlen- 
berg county. They are peaceable and quiet people, but without 
ambition or a manifestation of the spirit of progressiveness. For 
many years they have been slowly adopting the white man’s ways, 
so that now probably not one-third of the population speak their 
native language or indeed know anything of it. In 1841 they 
ceded the area of their reservation, about fifteen miles square, to 
the state government, receiving an annuity in lieu thereof. They 
now retain only the square mile of land on which they reside and 
by means of which they gain a livelihood. 

During the early historical period the Catawba formed part of 
an extensive confederacy of twenty or more tribes. They were 
distinguished for their warlike qualities, sometimes waging war at 
great distances from home.’ A profusion of historical documents 
testifies to their prowess in war, but thus far no one has attempted 
to assemble this information in the form of a history. 


1 Adair (History of the American Indians, pp. 224-225) mentions about 400 
warriors for 1743 and a confederacy of twenty-eight villages on Santee, Combahee, 
Congaree, and other rivers. 
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Catawba is one of the dialects of the eastern division of the 
great Siouan linguistic family. While the western portion of the 
Indians representing that family, settled beyond the Mississippi, 
has been known for more than two centuries, the eastern section 
has been recognized as of Siouan affinity since 1860 only, and but 
three dialects of it were studied and recorded, i. e., the Tutelo 
or Yésang, the Katdba or Catawba, and the Biloxi. These pre- 
sent striking analogies with the western dialects in phonetics, 
grammar, and lexicon, and exhibit many forms of a more archaic 


character. 


PHONETICS 


The Catawba language is rather simple in its phonetic ele- 
ments, for its vowels scarcely ever coalesce into diphthongs, and its 
consonants stand mostly by themselves instead of uniting into 
groups through vocalic elision. 

The vowels are w, 0, a, ¢, and 2, with their respective lengths, 
a, 0, etc., though most of the vowels are pronounced short. The 
language has also the neutral vowels ¢ and 4, the latter standing 
midway between a and oa, as in English a//, The umlaute, or 
sounds of periphasis (@, 6, 2), exist in the Catawba alphabet, e. g. in 
dma, himself ; thd, small ; dirzdz, iron ; but they are not in frequent 
use. J and w can also be pronounced with a hollow sound, when 
they are written7and #. Diphthongs are not a prominent feature 
of the language; most of them are adulterine, both vowels being 
still audible as separate sounds. 

Vowels are frequently nasalized, as in z¢z, stone, which be- 
comes 2”¢2, and in zé’pa, something, which is transformed into 
ne pa”, nepad”. Nasalization also figures prominently in the Sioux 
dialect of Dakota. 

The language presents the following series of consonantic 


sounds or articulations: 


Gutturals: 4&4, g, X. 
Palatals: “sch, dsh (7), sh, y. 
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Dentals: ¢, d (or ud), s, 2, *. 

Labials: 4, w, v, m, mb. 

Tell: +. 

Spirant : when epenthetic it is written °; thorny. 


The list shows that the dental and labial articulations pre- 
dominate, and that the series of aspirates is but feebly represented. 
The surds also predominate over the corresponding sonants, as 
kand p over gand 6. The sounds of f, ¢hk and dh, z, y (the so- 
nant of x), and /, so conspicuous in the tongues of other Indians, 
do not occur in Catawba; and s%, which alternates with s, is used 
but rarely. Among the unfrequent sounds is also v (as in yak 
tchivéré, there I will be; yété uyenrcturé, ye will be), and x (as in 
taxtchide, kindle up!; suxéré, to run alongside). 

But little tendency is manifested of vowels being crowded out 
by consonants, but when this occurs it is more frequently done in 
the initial part of words than elsewhere. 

As in other American languages, it is found that in Catawba 
certain sounds at times permute or interchange among themselves, 
as in the vowels: and ydf, tree, stick; ydutéru and thduteru, 


’ 


creek, literally “large water” ; ndpére, nd”prére, and né"prere, two; 
ydnire and tyantrire, new ; ditsho”ré and dutcho"ré, 1 ate; yé, ya’, 
and yz, man, Indian ; ¢avé and ¢ard, large; and in the consonants 
dépé, dépa'”, and nipa, népé, nepai”, one, somebody ; house; 
sug-yop, log-house ; manu-gisa, and mano-kisa, low (lit., “on ground 
standing”); wira"ré, I burnt myself, and yép wida"ré, the wood 
is burning. 

Only sounds produced by the same vocal organ or organs 
usually interchange, as dentals among dentals, etc. 


ACCENTUATION 


There is a general rule, which holds good for all agglutinative 
languages, that the radical syllable be emphasized above all other 
syllables of a word on account of its paramount importance. But 
when a word grows to the length of three syllables or more, a 
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secondary accent manifests itself which frequently overwhelms 
the primary accent of the radix whenever it is placed on syllables 
sufficiently important. In Catawba we note terms occasionally 
emphasized as follows: tatkié, comb; yép-hi-i', wagon; 
itchikd, rainbow; hatatsé, fore part (bow of a boat); yen-tashed, 
warrior. Some suffixes of a demonstrative import are especially 
apt to divert the stress from the initial part of the word toward its 
end. But it must be kept in mind that the accent is not so much 
tied to a single syllable as in European languages ; various influ- 
ences cause it to shift, and then it assumes a rhetorical function. 
The deictic suffix -ve, -r¢, in verbs and nouns, is always likely to 
draw the emphasis to the end of the word (w7té newiranré, 1 burnt 
my shoe; dé'pa hapkutséré, 1 lift, hoist something; ztepaséré, to 
meet upon the road); and this sometimes weakens the beginning 
of the word and produces vocalic elisions, contractions, etc. 
Curiously enough, the “ urvocal”’ ¢ often assumes the accent, as in 
ne’ pa, dé'pa, somebody, this being done under the influence of 
syntactic accentuation: dksé’ kitséré, 1 break with my hand; Aak- 
supsé’ déta"ré, | wash my shirt. 


FORMATION OF THE WoRD—THE RADIX 


The radix is monosyllabic and ends usually in a vowel ; but in 
many instances it is difficult to segregate it, with its ancient vocal- 
ization, from its derivatives. Catawba is a suffix language in 
derivation as well as in inflection ; it is greatly given to compound- 
ing words,—nouns as well as verbs,—binary compounds being the 
usual form of compounding, though ternary compounds are not 
scarce. 

In some instances the root shows a change in the vowel, but 
this is not of regular occurrence. Many nouns and verbs are 
formed by duplication and some by triplication of the radix. 
These are not by any means all of an onomatopoetic origin, and 
since they afford us a glance of the manner in which words are 
produced in this language, a list of them is subjoined. 
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SYLLABIC ITERATION 


Verbs and nouns formed by syllabic iteration, especially dupli- 
cation, are frequent in American languages, and the lexica of the 
Dakota dialects show many instances. In the list below there are 
brought together all the examples available. 

It is natural that many of their number be of an onomatopo- 
eticcharacter. Such are the verbs composed with Adtkire, to shout, 
be noisy, which are indicative of noises of nature, or made by 
man or animals: hahahdtkire, to laugh (plural of subject, hahd- 
ikére); wucwihére, to bark (as dogs); wzuz- in wuy-hdtkire, to 
shout, hallo, bark; wé- in wéwéhdtkire, to mew; hihiht-hdtkire, 
to neigh (triplication); pupuhdtkire, to blow the bugle; ehe 
hdatkire and ehésére, to cough; tchutchisére, to pick at (as wood- 
peckers on trees); kakd re, to tick (as a watch or clock). 

The idea of repetition and frequency is also vividly symbol- 
ized in such words as para*para”-2 and pa”pa*hé, wheel, hoop; 
hakdsére, to spank (iteration of kdsére, to hit, strike); ayokayd- 
hire tiusé, to wag the tail; kapokapéhare to pace (as horses); 
titthére, to gallop; <c¢chotchéhore, to trot; kwakwasctére or 
to fan oneself ; ¢upteipure, spotted, marbled ; ayak’- 
hayak’ heré, lightning, and it lightens; kushwdégwagi, lightning- 
bug (Lampyris); kuyu"kiyu", marten; tchuttchiipalo, a species 
of worm; ¢chintche‘riip, snowbird ; pareparesaré, square (as a 
table or box); ximit’nimitha yé hak pis, pimple (on human 
skin). 


INFLECTION OF THE NOUN 


When considering substantives, adjectives, or pronouns under 
their inflectional aspect, we naturally look for signs of inflection 
for gender or sex, for number, and for case. Of all these Catawba 
is singularly devoid ; and, a priorz, we cannot expect inflection for 
sex in any American language, this feature being extremely rare 
on the western continent and even in the Old World, where only 


two stocks display it prominently. 
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Number is not expressed by a special suffix or sign joined to 
the noun, but terms pointing to plurality, collectivity, or distribu- 
tion, like numerals, or like agré¢, kré, sundry, several, will fulfil 
this function. Thus no forms exist for the dual or plural num- 
ber. But number may be expressed by the transitive or the in- 
transitive verb which accompanies the noun, and this makes special 
plural endings unnecessary. (See number in verbs, page 541.) 

Inflection by case apparently does not exist in Catawba. 
Three case-relations are prominent in all languages,—the subjec- 
tive, the objective, and the possessive or genitive cases. These 
are not marked by any separate ending or other sign in Catawba, 
as may be found from yzn-tré kun bariré, 1 know that child; ma 
wuyd dtksé kitseré, | break this rope with my hand ;—where none 
of the objects ( yzv-trd, child ; wayd, rope) shows any form distinct 
from their subjective cases. 

Examples in which possessive case-endings would or might 
occur, if any existed, are: ydpka” hist, bottom of barrel; yapka™ 
hissumé, top of barrel; kapd su”ti, gate of fence; gus suk or kiis 
suk, cob of corn, lit. “corn’s location.” Evidently that which is 
expressed by case-endings in languages favored with them is here 
relegated to the postposition—a class of relational words named 
elsewhere “ prepositions’ from their placement in the sentence. 
These exist numerously in English, but few of them are so ground 
down as to form transition to a case-suffix. This, however, is the 
case with -zang, in wihash-tdng sapi, cream of milk [lit. milk 
(wihdsh) upon (-tang) lying on top (sapz)|._ This is probably an 
alteration of over. 

Postpositions do not occur in s#k odé, come into the house! 
ytpa dépé kusdétkide, 1 stand on one leg, although they might be 


expected after sz, house, and yea, leg. 
POSTPOSITIONS 


Postpositions occur in the following phrases and sentences: 


sdk muti, in the mountains; aku muti, east (lit. sun-rising 
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at”); ndaydne mundd na*tiré, | look into the mirror; nutt aku 
mutu aku-u sd-ure, from the east ; wédiu tmpts saké némure, I broil 
meat on the coals; yap sagnunyd saké, upon the table; ytksé or 
tksa saké, back of hand (lit. “hand above”); zswa sutké, down 
the river, down-stream ; zswwd” tak na*tiré, I live on the river; suk 
hapdng, on top of the house; suk-yép datuk, inside of a brush- 


lodge. 
THE ADJECTIVE 


The adjective appears to have a double form throughout— 
the simple basis or stem, and this basis with a demonstrative or 
predicative suffix in -re, -ré, -hérd¢, -h’ré, or some similar form. This 
may also be said of the numeral. 

Although this suffix was originally verbifying and predicative, 
i. e., stood for the verb de in all its inflections, this is not strictly 
the case at present. But the adjective is always placed after its 
noun: yaye ¢tchin, cold water; ydye tchinhéré, the water is cold; 
hitchi parparesaré, a square box, or the box is square. 

The plural number, if indicated at all, is pointed out by a word 
of plurality subjoined: wx¢tdre, many, or other; agré, sundry ; 
yaka", several (as in tska*téré yakd'"kuraré, many white men; 
yakaniré, many, plenty of). 

Gradation is expressed by mchére, which is of an adverbial na- 
ture (as in xamu méhére, 1 am singing all the time) and has an 
augmentative meaning. 


COLOR ADJECTIVES 


In every language the adjectives of color form a study of 
absorbing interest, and those who believe that the more primitive 
a people the smaller their list of color names, will doubtless 
change their views on closer study. Indian color names occur in 
large numbers, but it requires persistent research to obtain them 
with accuracy, and in this work women are usually better in- 


formants than men. 


For dark, somber, subdued, clear, and light as adjectival 
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modifiers of real color designations in Catawba, the following 
were found: kare, dark; witchdwa kare, a dark night ; wayant 
kdre, dark. green or yellow. dyo”, clear, light; ya@b dyo” mbdrire, 
a clear day appears. ¢dktchire, white, is used for light-colored, of 
alight shade. To express the abstract idea of color one might 
say dgra waydutkare, sundry yellows and greens. weheré, wihé, 
wire, looking like, resembling. 

The colors are: taéktchire, white, light-colored ; ¢dktchiin 
wihéré, gray; taktchi tchéhé, taktchiré mihé, \avender or russet. 
ska*ré, stktka” hré, stka”, red and all the red shades, as vermilion, 
crimson, scarlet, solferino, and purple; s¢ka” withere, pale yellow 
or reddish, salmon-colored ; s¢ka”" wareté” wire (for wthére), poke- 
berry red ; stka” hawaktchu wihe’, another red, darker; s¢ka” 
hawututhéré, red-brown; stka" kd*héré, ‘red dark,” another 


’ 


red, still darker. wdtka" henussé wihe', “egg-yellow” and light 
red; wayant kdre, yellow, darker than lemon; waya*tchire, 
lemon-hued ; xayok 'honhire, of gold color; wuyantkakawiré, buft ; 
wuydkakure, yellow body-paint. stka” hawut'hawire, brown ; 
hawut’huwire, brown, darker (see red-brown above). wayant 
karé, green; wayaneriwiré or wuyendrtré wire, green, darker ; 
hawaktche wthiré, green, dark. wuydnka(re), blue, the darker 
shades radix); wayaurtwinhe, wayanertwinéré, robin- 
egg blue, light blue; hawuté” héré, dark blue; hoktchitcha"héré, 
bluish black, also chocolate; wéyantka(re) wéya dapa-siwt, Octo- 
ber blossom (lit. “dark-blue autumn flower”). zwz-arz, blackberry ; 
from its “blue” flower; dapasiw’wuiré, (its) flower is blue. hazwut- 
karé, black. 

Yellow and green are expressed by the same term in this as 


in many other American languages. 


NUMERALS 


The decimal system of numeration forms the basis of the 
Catawba numerals. Two forms are observable in most numerals, 


a longer one, ending in -re, -v¢, originally of a predicative function, 
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and a shorter one, used in counting, etc., without the above 
suffix. 

The cardinal numbers are: déras/, derdssi, one half (derakahe, 
when speaking of coins, etc.) ; dubé, népé, nepa”, one dépé, 
one month); two (short form, ndpére, ndbre) ; 
nomneré, three (short form, xdémna, némné); porpréré, four (short 
form, parpre, porpre) ; poktréré, five (short form, péktire, paktire) ; 
dipkraré, six (short form, dipkara, dipkérée); wassignuréré, seven 
(short form, wassignire); dowésaré, eight (short form, ddwussa, 
ddweésa) ; wantchareré, nine (short form, wantchdre) ; pitchinéré, ten 
(short form, pztchine, pitchun’). 

The additive numerals which form the body of every decade 
from one to nine, as 11-19, 61-69, are composed by joining to 
the number of the decade the unit numbers followed by éksare, 


’ 


hdksa, “adding”: pitchin’ dépé hdksare, or hdksa, eleven; pitchun’ 
(or pitchin’) ndpére hdksare, twelve; pitchin’ némnére hdksare, 
thirteen ; pztchune parpre haksa, fourteen ; pitchun’ paktiri hak- 
sa(re), fifteen, etc. 

The decades or teens are also formed in a very simple manner, 
the cardinal being placed after the pz¢chine, or ten, and serving as 
a multiplicative numeral: pztchune (or pitchi) ndpére, ndbre, 
twenty; pitchin’ némnére, ndméne, ndmne, thirty; pitchun’ pér- 
pére, parpré, forty; pitchin’ péktire, fifty, etc.; pitchin hadro (or 
hére), one hundred (said to mean “big ten”’); hare no"pére, 
two hundred ; pztchi hdré pitching, one thousand. 

The following examples will further illustrate the numerical 
system: wétsagué-t (or witsa) dubé, one horse. ye-muani pitchin’ 
ndpére haksd dérdka"he, 1 am twenty-one years and a half 
old. yeyé pitchun ddwus’sa paktire hdksa, eighty-five Indians. 
aratgithé miu"tt derassthére, the first quarter of the moon (lit. 
“first half of moon”). maniané pitchune paktiri hdksare, fifteen 
square miles; manzané pttchune paktiri hdksa upddshire, fifteen 
miles square. That numerals are always placed after the nouns 
which they qualify may be gathered from these and many other 
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examples. In Catawba there are no ordinal or adverbial numerals 
separate from the cardinals, but distributive numerals are ex- 
pressed by.inserting okdhe, each, after the cardinal or by some other 
word to the same effect: mutz dépé tchepatchatchu nominéré, 
I have been there three times in one month. yadbsigré na- 
apéré, twice aweek. yé népudhua"t yénkure ye"dépdnakure paho" 
paktire iguaré, each hunter killed five rabbits. yd indpére niibma 
wuyad wumiu-tre paktire t-dnire, each woman is getting five strings 
of beads [the word two (zzd@pére) is used here to express “each” ; 
wumiu-ire signifies ‘‘run-through,” i. e., strings run through the 
beads]. ndmidé sun-taro pitché haré pitchiné mumbéd okdahe, 
three houses at one thousand dollars each [sauz-taro = dollar (lit. 
“large metal’’); containing, “lying inside ’’]. 

There are employed a series of multiplicative numerals, of 
which the following specimens have been recorded: haparpariré, 
fourfold (as paper); xépa-isd hantpkanire, the paper is sixfold; 
népa-isd hapitchiniré, the paper is tenfold. 


THE PRONOUN 


Like the majority of American languages, Catawba is well 
supplied with pronouns, especially of the deictic and demonstra- 
tive classes, although certain adverbs are coérdinate with them 
in their functions. These (adverbs) are mainly postpositive. 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


Nearness to and distance from the speaker are the main points 
determining the use of demonstrative pronouns. Their plurals 
are expressed by words standing separately: 

ki, this, presupposes nearness, closeness of contact: yé kz, 
this person here, or the Indian before you; yap kz or yop ki, this 
tree here; zz ki, fireplace, hearth (lit. “ fire here”). 

hd, this; gus ha, this maize; ydye ydsku hdyt, this pail of 


water (lit. “ water pail this”’). 


ye, ye, ye", somebody, some person, he, she, the one, its real 
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meaning being person, individual, Indian (xzeyé), man; yepa", 


somebody, a contraction of yé dépda”, “‘ man-one.” 

ma, that, refers to objects distant, as ma iswa, that river; zswa 
kuiré ma, that distant river; ma yémpe, that log. 

dwa, d-a, uwa, that one and those ones, is often used instead of 
only he, she, they, and refers to persons and other animate beings. 

kin, ktuinké, this one, and also he, she, it. 

adipa, népad, nepa’, somebody, someone, and something—it is the 
numeral ‘“‘one” used asa pronoun. The plural is dapo-kré, depa-kré, 
a contraction of depd agré, sundry ones; yepdn, yepd”, somebody, 
is yé depd” (see supra). 

Demonstrative adverbs and verbal phrases of demonstrative 
import are hare and hire: yé hare, this man here; yé Aire, that 
man; y@ kure, the woman (in the distance, i. e., absent); ydép hat- 
hisare, a tree near and visible; yép hd-intsare, a tree within touch- 
ing distance; ydép zhisé, that tree over yonder; yép atktsare, a 


tree distant several miles. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


Among the indefinite pronouns may be mentioned depéra, 
nepéra, other, another; yem pa-thare, nobody; dépan pa-thare, 
nothing; ‘due, tén, so much, that much, and interrogatively, how 


much? how large? uutdre, as many; wksérd, of the size of. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


Some of the personal pronouns carry with themselves suffixed 
syllables, which evidently do not belong to the body of the word, 
and are somewhat comparable with ofvos in the Spanish xosotros, 
we; vosotros, ye. They are -yz or -2, -ha, -wa: I, di, de, nt; 
suffixed, diyz, di-t, de-t, déyt. Thou, yz, ye; suffixed, yZye. He, 
and she, éwa, d-a, t-a. We, hiha, ha, hi, déwa; ht ndpri, we 
two. Ye, wi, wiwa; wi ndpré,yetwo. They, éwa, d-a, for 
both sexes. 

An emphatic form may be given to the personal pronoun by 
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suffixing mda, ma”, only, but; dima, myself ; yémda, thyself, your- 
self; démd, himself, herself; dowamd, ourselves; wzwamd, your- 
selves ; omamd, themselves. 

Inflected with an adjective, the personal pronoun presents the 
following paradigm: xamboritchiré, 1am sleepy (lit. “very sleepy”); 
ye or yett yamboritchure, you are sleepy; ma or o-a himboritchure, 
he, she, is sleepy ; ¢é”sz himborttchure, the dog is sleepy ; hz-ndpri 
hamboritchiure, we two are sleepy ; w7-ndpr't hamboritchure, ye two 
are sleepy ; déwa hamboritchure or hamboriré, we are sleepy ; niré, 
hamboritchure, ye are sleepy ; wamboritchure, they are 
sleepy. The word sleepy is properly zmbort or hambori, but 
through the addition of -tchure it becomes “ very sleepy.” 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


One series of the possessive pronouns, apparently the most 
commonly used, is placed after the noun possessed, but another 
has its place before it, as qwetz-¢ yéand ye witz, your moccasins. 
The possessive her, hers, is expressed analytically by ya, woman, 
since the language does not denote sex by its inflections. 

The paradigms of father and mother which were obtained are: 
nanéndé, nanéna, my father; naneye’, thy, your father; xanéwa, 
his father; ya (kure) nanéwa, her father; nanehd, nanehé’, our 
father ; xaneyé’, your (pl.) father ; zane-zyé’, their father. shetchina 
tchitchiné’, my mother; shztchiye’, thy, your mother; shztchiwa, 
his, her mother; shztchzhe’, our mother; hindpére tchitchihére, the 
mother of us two; sztchiye’, your (pl.) mother; shztchi-zye’, their 
mother. 

The other series of pronouns is prepositive: zksa, hand; dzksé, 
my hand; watdép, knee; yi watdép, your knee. Here the pronoun 
occupies the same position that the nominal attribute occupies 
toward the noun it qualifies: wamesé hiskd, head of pipe ; wameésit 
hitusd, stem of pipe; umpd pukaré, tobacco smoke; nzeye-uimpa- 
éré, Indian tobacco; ydp ¢¢, root of tree; kiish tdshd, ear of maize ; 
tmpt dé, blaze of the fire. 
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Another series, where ownership is emphasized, is as follows: 
dét adthére, or dt kitcha, my own; yumd" nddrire, this is my hoe ; 
yé ythére, yt kitcha, thy own; 6-a thére, his, her own; tusdkwt 
?hrt, the book is his; zvsdkwi yd-k'ri @hri, the book is hers ; 
kurtwa thére, his own; déwa yihchére, our own; dwa or 6-a yéhire, 
their own. 

In the third person there occurs a prefix, 4z-, in animates and 
inanimates, for his, her, its, which is found also in the verbal in- 


flection: 42-tarire, he, she, is awake. 
THE VERB 
INFLECTIONAL FORMS OF THE VERB 


Present information concerning the inflectional form of the 
verb in Catawba grammar is not sufficient to render an adequate 
idea of its whole inflection and its connection with the other 
parts of speech; but of these an idea at least can be conveyed 


through the following: 


“ ” 


THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB’ BE 


The substantive verb in the forms obtained appears to be a 
series of compounds of pronominal radices made to answer the 
needs of a verb or predicative expression. 

Examples of the substantive verb “be” are: diré, 1 am; déré 
mé hiré,1 am here; yiye’, you are; d-aye’, he is; yd ue’, she is 
(lit. “the woman is”); do-u-c’, dowé’, we are; wiwa-e', wiwd, ye 
are; uze’, they (men) are; ya kuré, uwé’, they (women) are. 
butcharé, have been; you have been; w-araré, warareé, 
he has been; yd buraré, she has been ; mu’hnaturé, we have been ; 


muyayuré, ye have been; mundruré, they have been. di’te uniré, 
I shall be; yéte uniré, you will be; z#té unz-iré, he, she will be; 
(déwa) uhind-ure, we shall be; yéte uyenérivré, ye will be; até 
unaré, they will be. adétté natdrire, diti dataréré, 1 am awake; 


ytdit yatdrére, you are awake; é¢ hitariré, he is awake; hitchi 
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parparesaré, the box is square (or, a square box) ; wetchdwa karé, 
a dark night ; wetchdwa sét karé, the night is dark ; yab sét dyonre, 


the day is clear; ya@b ayo" mbdrire, a clear day appears. 
TENSE 


To eat: di diidsho’ré, 1 am eating ; sunda diitcho"ré, 1 ate yes- 
terday ; ydwa diidsho"ré, will eat tomorrow; az didsho" tchiire, 
I ate or eat much; ad dii’dsh” atché’hre, or sohare, I ate little. 

To husk: ksh tishturé, 1 am husking Indian corn; kis ha 
ishtuntaré, this Indian corn has been husked ; yaa" kis ha ishturé, 
this Indian corn will be husked tomorrow. 

To shoot : duhi, puhi, mbihi, gun (“ exploder”’); y¢ buhz-e’hudo, 
you are shooting ; wzdabii mbihi-endé, you shoot a deer ; sunddwi 
widabui mboséré, you shot a deer yesterday; yawdéd’ widabii 


mbuséré, you will shoot a deer tomorrow. 


VOICE 


The active, passive, reflective, reciprocal, and causative voices 
may be exemplified by the following instances which show that 
they perform a synthetic and not an analytic function: 

To wash: déta"ré and uniita*ré, I wash (something) ; dehd 
u*ta*ré or aétéda-uktanidé, 1 was washed; d¢yin dehakunéta*ré 
or dthakunata”"ré, | wash myself; yeytha ukta"dé / wash yourself! 
etko unéta"re, to wash each other. 

To fan: kwakwa‘nahiré, I fan (somebody) ; kwakwatehuré 
déré, 1 am or get fanned; wdtkatu, with a feather fan; dédiha 
kwakwasetéré, | fan myself; ¢tko kwakwa-d-ure, we fan one 


another ; kwakwa-ikuré, fan (subst.). 

To rub: wnatritéré,1 rub, I am rubbing; yépa” niwd-ure, I 
get rubbed by somebody (yépa", for ve dépd”, man-one ’’); 
deri-i' unatritéré, 1 rub myself; yépa depi*raha wawatchindé, 1 
cause somebody (y¢) to rub another (dépa”); cthko u*trthére, to 
rub each other. 

To pinch: ¢ksa yé tchetchiré, 1 pinch somebody in the arm ; 
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di tchiré,1 am, get, pinched; dehak tchttchire, 1 pinch myself; 


etko intchire, to pinch one another. 

To scratch: kusé kinki"séré, scratch somebody standing 
(here) ; hapké yére sure, the cat is scratching you; drz sure, I get 
scratched ; dtha kaka" shire, or dtha ki*kitshire, 1 scratch myself ; 
etko-t sure, to scratch each other. ' 

To hit, strike: yé népé kaseré, 1 hit somebody (lit. ‘“ man 
another (1) hit”) ; ya kanttchitchure, 1 am hit or struck (lit. ‘‘ some 
man hit me’’); de-¢ dehd kaséré, 1 hit myself; etko ka-tré, to hit 
each other ; yébu ka-ishtchené, or himpé ka-ishtcheré, 1 cause to hit 
somebody. 

To shuck, husk: gush tishturé, 1 am husking maize; gus ha ish- 
tuntaré, this maize has been husked. 

To fall down: ydp ki huktukéré, this tree falls down ; déri yap 
ki huktuknatchiré, 1 cause the tree to fall down. 


NUMBER 


In many American languages the plural and dual numbers of 
the subject, and, in transitive verbs, of the object also, are often 
expressed in the verb by an additional affix. The different 
modes exist also in Catawba: wdtka” diguaré,1 kill a chicken ; 
watka” padiguaré, 1 kill chickens; dé ka tchuré,1 take it; yé ka 
tchuré, you take it; dé ka wintchiréré, | take these things; y¢ ka 
wirédé, you take these things; d6-a ka dapokré wirtréré, he takes 
these things. yén dépé haha-hdtkire, somebody is laughing; yéx 
depé-agré hahd-tkéré, some are laughing ; ye népé akehatkiré, some- 
body is weeping; ¢ agr¢ aka’-ckére, some are weeping. 

The noun does not appear to distinguish number, for no 
plural suffix is traceable; plurality is generally expressed by the 


addition of agré, k’ré, many, sundry. 
VERBAL INFLECTION WITH PRONOMINAL SUBJECT 


Examples in which the verb is inflected with the subject 


1In the examples in this paragraph the Indian informant partially omitted to 
mention the principal verb of the sentence. 
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pronoun are: kis ntktd*ré, 1 am baking bread (lit. Indian corn); 
kustad” ttchud ntktd"tire, you are baking cake; kustd” kata*tiré 
he, she, is baking cake ; ¢ch¢ wandshéré, 1am twisting ; yz wandshéré, 
you are twisting; ydép tché kd-isére, 1 am sawing wood; ¢chu 
tcha'ntséré, 1 am stretching out (something); yz utchd'ntséré, you 
are stretching out (cf. sa@uséré, to tear); ¢ksa tchetchiré, 1 pinch 
somebody, in the arm (ksa); déru wind*tare, 1 suffer; du (for 


déwa) wind-are, we suffer. 
VERBAL INFLECTION WITH PRONOMINAL OBJECT 


Examples of verbal inflection with pronominal objects follow: 
LI. Object personal and pronominal 

té"st_ tchiknire, the dog bites me (zz-, di-, me); tchuk- 
ya"re, the dog bites you, or thee; to*sz tchuk u-dp’kire, the dog 
bites them (the children); ¢a”s¢ yé tchuxdtire, the dog ( they say) 
bit the man. yz kusé ki kiséré, 1 scratch a man standing here; 
hapké yire sure, the cat scratches you. dé kaséré, 1 hit (strike) 
him (her); kaséré, 1 hit him on the head; (d7) kana- 
tré, | hit you; xztém kana-iré, 1 hit all of you; yéu (for yéwa”) 
kuré kanayuré, 1 hit them; a-iniré, you hit (strike) him (her); 
katnu-idé, you hit us; yén kure kane, you hit them; kacne 
hire, he, she, hits me; yé* kuré ka‘niré, he, she hits you; d-a kan- 
utkiré, he, she hits us; ye" kurt kanuttkiré, he, she hits you (all 
of you); ye" kurt kanwaktikiré, he, she hits them. 

IT, Object expressed by a noun 

diska nigwandséré, turn my head; héiska”, éska" nigwands¢ré, 
he turns his head; déwa, dé-a hisga” digwandar¢é, we turn our 
heads; éska” digwandaré, they turn their heads. 

VERBALS 
ninddsetire, 1 commence talking; xzndseti depe”rare, I keep on 


talking; nindse ukinshére, or nindse kunsdsére, 1 cease talking. 


ydye kuruksaté-ire, 1 begin to drink water: ydye kuriiksa ukin- 


shére, 1 stop drinking water. ¢chiyu ki-indshére, 1 have finished 
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sawing. mbd'sa wuyd kd”scre, broke a rope by shooting (0'sa) 
at it. waréré, dead; ya waritt, when you (ya) are dead. ¢swa* 
tirtksare, | ford the river; ¢swa” tirtksé yaktcharé, | walk through 
the river by fording it. ava’dshie népa”" kaséré, before hitting some- 
body; kanttare, after hitting somebody; kuna ntsé kaséré, 
for the purpose of hitting. unxthére haramotiu, good to eat. 


PARTICIPLES 


yop ha waruwakuré, mistletoe (lit. “ bush not dying”); yép 
ka"-t-are, chopped wood; kasére, I hit; nepa ka-iré, one who is 
hitting ; depé" kaharé, one who has been hit; zsdkurt, printed 
matter; zsa"hré, “marked up” (in colors or otherwise; cf. dépa 
isd”, book, “‘ that which has marks”’); zepd-zsa, paper; sék haku- 
tchtrire, slope (lit. mountain slanting downward”); yire, 


dry, or dried, pumpkin; 2é¢chzre, made of, manufactured ; wasaré, 
frozen (cf. wasasaharé, hail falls); héksup sahéré, the coat is torn 
(cf. sduséré, sdinseré, to tear); matchtyu kt-indshéré, | have done 


with sawing ; wtkani tchirtsére, 1 became wet by sweating. 
THE Noun 
NOMINA AGENTIS AND ACTORIS 


The nomina agentis and actoris are usually formed by append- 
ing -kzre or -kure, as in most of the following examples: yé¢ hznu- 
kiré, a thief; yd nepumurtkiré, prostitute; upén dépuimurtkire, 
whoremonger; yduderepd, sapsucker; yéwt kuinakuré, a warrior 
(yéwe = young man); ytkstdsha umtyckuré, index-finger; yé hin- 
datakire, painter (hznda, line, track) ; yé népakasa"tkiré, writer; yé 
ya"pa hdki(re), miller; yad"pa, grist-mill; ya kutchin-hakpa"hé, 
bird-trap ; ya kutchin hakpa"hé tahatikuré, one (man) who makes 
bird-traps; y¢é katchatkiré, bird-trapper; kissérag kudntsére, 
miller (lit. man who grinds wheat ’’). 


NOMINA INSTRUMENTI 


tushakéht, drum; tusaka’hkinséré, 1 am drumming; za”sasu”- 
sére, flute; déra wa"sdsu” sétire, 1 am fluting; wuyd-a kaikurt, 
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sling; wuya kat-tsétéré, I sling stones; dapa-tarérohé, spinuing- 
wheel; I am spinning; dépd-diiropi-médkure, 
buckle; didi dépa-diirop’-mésure, buckle up something ; 
a fan; dediha kotko‘sétére, fan myself; déri'bi népad tchadkikuré, 
flatiron; dapa-i-ohéré, a saw; kuni'mtchiyuré, hand-saw ; dapa-t- 
ohéré yap tcheka-iséré, or tchiyuré, | saw wood with a saw; ydp 
tchtyu-huktuntchiré, 1 saw this tree down; dapa-t-6 tarokure, cross- 
cut-saw (lit. “large saw’). 

The chief formative suffix for forming names of tools, appa- 
ratus, etc., thus appears to be -kure. It occurs also in sewéekuré, 
plume of plant; wa*sa wokuré, knot in reed. 


MopEs OF NEGATIVING 


In Catawba, as in every other language, there are various ways 
of denying or negativing in the compounding of words as well as 
in the spoken sentence. In the verb a negative voice exists, of 
which a complete paradigm could be set up. 

Ha, hd, or a, ad, is the universal negative particle “not.” It 
stands also as a separate word, as in yép ha waruwa,a bush not dy- 
ing (i.e., evergreen bush), but is more commonly incorporated 
into the adjective or verb. Examples are: 

waharé, wuhdre, no (the opposite of hzmbd, yes); uwodsha 
wahare, we make no use (of it); ¢ard-a, tardha, small, little (from 
tard, large, and a, not); yitchd ha taro, little boy; yéu taréa, 
youngster; miruré, strong; mirdhare, weak (lit. “ not strong’’); 
ythse-e mirdhare, the weak arm; yitiéhare, blind (from ¢tu, yitu, 
eye; da, not). Other adjectives of a privative character are: takshi- 
hare, deaf (from ¢dkshu, ear; “ears not having”); ipuni-are, 
lame (from hémpu, hipu, leg; “of legs deprived”); du-¢ kuniare, 
kunihare, of no account (lit. “thing no good for”); kunthahére 
haramotu, not good to eat; kunthére haramotiu, good to eat. 

In verbs and sentences “a, a, appears as follows: dé#yt ne- 


murésaré (for s’hare), I want nothing (lit. “a thing I want not ’”’) ; 
adiipa’ harihiré, nobody lives here (lit. “person not here’’); 
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nindasthiré, 1 speak; ninddsare,1 do not speak; yd pathare, no 
snakes (lit. “snake any not is”); yém pahthare, or yim pathare, 
nobody; yuhuktcht pathare, there are no negroes here; déa’ 
barare (for barthare), 1 do not know (cf. barzré, I know) ; nzyé pat- 
chatké bahid-a @hwaré, we do not know any other Indians (the 
“not” is contained in dahzd-a). 


THE PARTICLE OF INTENSITY 


Following are examples of ¢chure (very), the particle of in- 
tensity: ‘chin’ tchure, very cold; uuti wike tchuré (contracted 
to wektchuré), the sun is hot; nutt hopttchu wdrepe tchire, the sun 
is hot ; zmpt¢ sukso tchuré, the fire is smoking ; yép tchara tchure, or 
yop tchara tchi-thire, the wood is very hard (comparable with 
diirubi’ tchararé, iron is hard); wanhd pitchuré, a long arrow (cf. 
wanht tchérirt, a short arrow); yaye dépangiard tchiire, am very 
thirsty ; ydye warepa tchure, very hot water; hzé hi tchire, the 
wind blows vehemently (‘“‘much’””; ¢chztchure being here abbrevi- 
ated to tchure) ; yttchahé yaka tchatchi tchthure,a boy growing fast ; 
ye" dup ma” tchuré,a big cheat ; ye hitut’h tchére, a sharp-sighted 
man, person; Aztar¢, bitter, sour; Azta ¢tchure, very bitter or sour; 
ya adu-paksure, a liar (lit. “man not truthful,” -swze probably 
standing for ¢chure). 


ORAL PARTICLES 


When a verb or an entire sentence of frequent occurrence is 
replaced by a single word, the substituted term is usually a par- 
ticle corresponding here and in other Indian languages to “they 
report,” “as they say,” ‘as you hear,” “ as is seen,” etc. 

The only oral particle, properly so called, that I could discover 
in Catawba is w¢Z, which refers to sounds, voices, or reports 
heard. Examples are: yé ut¢ ehé-hatkéré, the man is coughing 
(lit. man hearingly cough-sounded”); yé mbé-hatktré, 
the man is shooting (lit. “ the man, as heard, explode-sounded ”’), 
but when the shooting was too far to be heard, yé mbd-hattha; 
nddnisare, the man was shooting, but I did not hear it; yé u¢¢ 
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nepapipu hdtkire, the man blows the bugle; zanzré I hear him; 
yé nepapipu-hattka nanisare, the man blowing the bugle I do not 
or did not hear. 

The -Aére, or -hzre, is used when the subject is near and visible ; 
kuré when far off or invisible. This particle is probably con- 


nected with irére, to run. 
DERIVATION OF WorDS 


hié, breath wind; sut sd-ure, south wind). 

hisu, bottom ; Azszva, zswed, river. 

tnddyane, glass, also mirror (a derivative of zztzZ, stone, rock). 

éskanst, hair (from zska, head) ; dzska”sz, my hair. 

ttcha, yitcha, extremity ; xémpa yitcha, my toe (lit. “ my foot, 
its finger”); ¢ksa ¢tcha, finger (lit. “of the arm its end”); déks- 
ttcha, my finger; ¢ks'-zdsha tuhukure, smallest finger; ¢ks-zdsha 
umiye kuré, index-finger; z¢ks-cdsha ndérasé, middle finger. 

kus, Indian corn, maize (really “stalk,” and something that is 
standing). In Shawnee, ¢amz, Indian corn, was originally the 
term for stalk. us-sérdk, wheat (lit. “‘ maize-grass, corn weed or 


99 


plant”); kus-sérdg ham, flour (lit. ““wheat dust,” “ wheat seed ”’). 
Other derivatives of us are kus-svik, corncob, suk meaning house, 
and here “location”; us-tdn, bread; kus-tak, cornhusk. Sérak- 
is cotton (lit. “ weed-blossom,” “ grass-flower’’). 

méno, earth, ground ; mono hii, dust ; mon ki, near the ground ; 
ménterd”, native, indigenous (“born in the land ’’—the Catawba 
name for the Cherokee); manu-gisa, or -kisa, standing on the 
ground, or soil—standing low; smonoydne, mile. 

sapiku, what is on the top; Aiéswa sapiku-léré, the river is 
muddy (lit. “the river is topped, has something on the top”); 
wihashiding sapi, cream. 

sapmiahire, lean, meager (lit. many, or plenty, of bones’; sa, 
bone ; mdéhire, many, more). 


tri-t hit, tri it, cider, may be rendered verbatim as “ fruit- 


juice.” 
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uks-ttchika, rainbow, formed in the same manner as the English 
word: wks, rain; ¢tchika, bow. From zks is derived huksoré, it 
rains. 

watka” tri, turkey (lit. “ chicken large’’). 

yap-sagnuyd, table; i. e., “that which has wood (yap) above 
(sdko).” 

ye’ mi *hraré, yé miraré, chief, commander (lit. “man supe- 
rior)”; cf. mda mtraha, the majority, most people, and the adverb 
miraré, mainly, chiefly. 

CompouNnD Nouns 

When two substantives form a composite noun, the qualifying 
stands before the qualified term, as in English. But when adjec- 
tives qualify a noun attributively, they are placed after the noun: 
yt dshandust, fishing-line (7, fish); wantt, carp; yz gar- 
fish; yz tusé’, yz tui, fish-tail, fish-fin ; wdés wamp, hornet bee, 
wasp); wa*sdé wokuré, knot in reed; wa*sd, Adam’s apple; 
ye mukasankuré, soul of man; nipa ticha, toes of my feet; fis, 
skin, shell, inclosure, as: zzde-p¢s, deerskin (and skin of any ani- 
mal); zpa-zsa bis, paper; word’ pis, walnut shell; yé hagiu 
skin of man; ye hak pts nimit-nimit'ha, pimple. 7 yd, tear (for 
iti ydye, “ eye-water”); ahd surt-i’, wild goose; kasd” surzyt’, wild 
duck ; suri-c, wolf (lit. “wild dog”); térod, child (lit. 
‘person great-not”); yaha wurtkure, younger sister; kt, 
fireplace ; qwatept hist, bottom of bottle; watedbt sisabi, cork of 
bottle; qwatebt ya*huri hirtre, bottle of whisky (Aurz, strong, 
is here duplicated) ; ydép haski, knot in a board or stick; duhz (or 
puht) hit, gunpowder (lit. “dust of gun’); tswa musdware, 
shoal in river; (lit. “rock river jutting-out”’); zz¢z tarda, gravel 
(lit. “stone large-not”); diskdé” warpéré, my own head is ach- 


ing ; népé-tise-hdpre, panther (lit. “ some-being-tail-long ”’). 


BINARY VERBAL COMPOUNDS 


The binary verbal compound feature of the Catawba lan- 
guage forms a characteristic probably found in agglutinative 
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languages only, but not by any means in every one of them. A 
specialty like this is possible only through the incorporation of 
one verb into another by subordinating and reducing its body 
to its stem, or perhaps to its radical syllable. The shortened 
verb precedes the finite verb, and indicates the circumstance, 
reason, or cause of the action of the finite verb. These combi- 
nations have been found to occur more frequently in southern 
than in northern Indian languages, but no doubt they are found 
all over the continent. In many instances the radix appearing 
in the first part of the combination has become obsolete, and now 
occurs only as a part of a binary compound. In fact many or 
most of these binary compounds are pleonastic, since they would 
convey their meaning as well through the second component 
only; but they testify to the eminently graphic and concrete 
spirit which has prevailed in the formation of many American 
languages. Thus, in Peoria, one of the central Algonquian lan- 
guages, we have ua’-wapdmatch, he visited ; from xd’wa, to see 
and wapdmaka, | observe (somebody). In the Atakapa, of 
southwestern Louisiana, I am folding (paper) is wz kon-hipdnisho 
(“I take fold,” “I take up to fold”); ya teké tik lumblimisht ! 
roll thou this barrel! is literally “this barrel go roll,” £én- and @zk- 
being the radicals of the abbreviated verbs. 

Other binary verbal compounds in Catawba are: 

hi wi-muti' wtdsha diigiatd’re, 1 visit (somebody) at his home, 
in his house ; lit. ‘“ house in visit I want.” 

isua tirtksé yaktchare, 1 ford the river on foot; lit. “‘ the river 
fording I cross.” 

tchuestéipad tchirika-hukutchiré, the resin flows down (from the 
tree); lit. “resin running flows downward.” 

wit kriu tchdrére, 1 go to battle or war; lit. ‘‘ battle into run- 
ning I go” = kuru, to run). 

yap ki adodshé yan kasérédéré, 1 strike somebody with a 


stick. yvampa yép udsha kani're, 1 get struck with a stick by some- 


body ; lit. ‘man stick using struck me.” 
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yaye sa"ta hukutchiré, the water (in river) flows downward ; 
lit. “‘ water flowing down is running.” 
yen-téréa hiit-para-tkiré, the children swing in a swing; lit. 


“children roll and swing,’ 


or “ children swing by rolling.” 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NORSE RE. 
MAINS AND INDIAN WORKS MOST CLOSELY 
RESEMBLING THEM 


By GERARD FOWKE 
DISTINCTIVE WoRKsS OF EACH RACE 


Few persons living among the evidences of Norse occupancy 
in the valley of Charles river, Massachusetts, have ever paid any 
particular attention to them, taking for granted that they are the 
work of the earlier generations of English inhabitants of the 
region. Those, however, who are sufficiently interested in a 
study of antiquity to give more than a passing thought to these 
objects of unknown origin, can see at once that many features 
connected with them not only would have been unsuitable for 
any of the necessities of the latter people, as they were then 
compelled to live, but could not have been turned to any practi- 
cal use when completed. Such a conclusion is followed at once 
by the inference that they must pertain in some way to the 
social or political customs in vogue among the American Indians, 
it being quite natural thus to account for the existence within 
our territory of any form or result of human industry in which 
we, with our present methods and habits, can see neither utility 
nor purpose. 

It does not require an extended acquaintance with aboriginal 
remains to convince an observer of the error of this inference ; 
the two classes of works are so entirely different in many of their 
most distinctive characters that a person who has had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming somewhat familiar with both will readily 


perceive that they must be due to people who could have had 


or 
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but little in common in their habits of life—nothing more than 
would be expected of different races living under conditions 
somewhat the same. 

Peculiar to the valley of the Charles are the hut-sites exca- 
vated in the hillsides, with their rows or piles of bowlders to 
afford a resting-place or foundation for the walls of the struc- 
tures; the ditches that extend with practically a water-level along 
the slopes of the hills; the dams that obstruct the river and many 
of its tributaries on both sides; the artificial islands walled or 
protected with stones; the stone walls along the margin of the 
streams, between high and low tide,— none of these has a coun- 
terpart in any known works which can be attributed to Indian 
habits of life. 

On the other hand, the extensive earthworks in the bottom- 
lands; the hilltop fortifications of earth and stone; the immense 
tumuli of earth or stone, or both combined; and the huge flat- 
topped mounds of the Mississippi valley exclude from any par- 
ticipation in the construction of the works first mentioned the 
Indian tribes popularly known as “ mound-builders.” 

Prof. E. N. Horsford, who devoted his entire time for several 
years to a study of the Massachusetts remains, published a num- 
ber of volumes and pamphlets containing very full descriptions, 
with numerous maps and many illustrations, of his discoveries. 
As these were printed only for private distribution, they are not 
readily accessible. A little volume by Elizabeth C. Shephard, 
bearing the title ‘A Guide-book to Norumbega and Vineland,” 
describes most of the Norse remains near Cambridge, and gives 
several maps and figures; while Miss Cornelia Horsford, who has 
carried on the work in recent years, has published two reports. 
One of the latter is in the National Geographic Magazine for 
March, 1898, under the caption “ Dwellings of the Saga-time in 
Iceland, Greenland, and Vineland”; the other, “ Vineland and 
its Ruins,” is to be found in the Popular Science Monthly for 


December, 1899. Both are well illustrated. 
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The reader who is interested in pursuing the subject further 
must refer to these publications, as it is not practicable herein 


to quote them at length. 
Houses, Huts, WIGWAMS 


Of those apparent habitations of the Norse which bear some 
resemblance to what is of undoubted aboriginal construction, the 
dwellings of Leif and Thorfinn may first be considered. These 
are situated one on each side of a little stream which falls into 
the Charles at the Cambridge Hospital. They were rectangular 
in form and of a size sufficient to accommodate several families 
living in the old Scandinavian fashion. The walls were of stones 
and turf, principally the latter, and of a thickness altogether out 
of proportion to the size of the dwelling. Very little, if any, of 
that part which was above ground now remains, the earth being 
blown away and the stones scattered ; but enough of the founda- 
tion may be seen to enable their outlines to be traced. It is 
probable that wood entered into their construction to some ex- 
tent, but no trace of this would be left after so great a lapse of 
time.’ 

The long-houses of the Iroquois and some of the larger houses 
built by the Chippewa had the same general form as these two 
dwellings; but with that the resemblance ceases. No foundation 
was necessary in the Indian house, and it was made principally or 
entirely of wood and bark; as a rule the framework was made of 
posts set upright in the ground to serve as supports on which 
were fastened the poles and twigs that formed the walls. Some 
of the earlier chronicles mention log-houses of the southern 
Indians, one of them, at least, containing five rooms; but the 
exact manner of construction of these is not known; at any 
rate, it is not probable that they had underground foundations, 
as no trace of such has been discovered during the numerous 


explorations of aboriginal village-sites in that region. 


1 See figures opposite pages 12 and 22 in the Guide-dook, op. cit. 
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Another form of Norse house in the vicinity of Cambridge, of 
which a number have been examined, is the cof or hillside hut. 
These are made by digging back into a sloping surface until a 
level floor of the desired area is formed. There are indications 
that such places were covered with timber on which earth was 


piled, the structure thus resembling a modern root-cellar or milk- 


PS 
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oul FRONT, FACING SOUTH 


Fic. 62 — House-site above Sibley’s, on opposite side of swamp, near Massachusetts 
PE Ps 
Central Railway. 


house so often seen in such situations. Sometimes, but not 
always, stones were placed around the sides; in one instance 
there was a double row of stones in front, apparently the founda- 
tion of a heavy wooden wall, and in another case walls of stone 
and turf were built along the sides (see figure 62, the illustration 
on page 82 of the Mational Geographic Magazine, and the figures 
in Popular Science Monthly, op. cit.). 

Nothing at all of Indian origin is known to be like these. 
With the exceptions noted above, Indian houses are not square 
or rectangular, but round; this applies equally to the small tipi or 
wigwam made of skins, cloth, or bark, and to the council-house of 
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timbers, which has a seating capacity of several hundred. Circles 
of earth, analogous to circus-rings, except that they vary in diam- 
eter from 20 to 150 feet, are quite common throughout the Mis- 
sissippi valley. These were piled up around the base of the 
building to prevent the ingress of cold air near the ground. The 
same custom prevails in cold regions, and for the same reason, 
among our modern farmers, who bank up the earth around the 
foundations of a house or barn. Many of the ancient embank- 
ments have been trenched across, but in none of them has there 
been found the slightest evidence of underground work, unless the 
small, round holes in which posts were set may be so termed ; and 
these, of course, are not in any way to be compared with the 
stone-filled trenches marking the sites of the houses of Leif and 
Thorfinn, nor the hillside excavations for the smaller cots. 

The fireplace in both classes of houses is at the center; but 
this is the most desirable, in fact about the only convenient, posi- 
tion for it in a house built without chimneys. With its location 
the resemblance ceases; for the Norse fireplace is formed of a 
stratum of small stones carefully laid within a space marked off 
by larger stones, whereas the Indian starts his fire in a shallow 
depression which he scoops out, the stones about being usually 


those used in cooking. 
FUNNEL-SHAPE EXCAVATIONS 


Near East Watertown there is a peculiar work locally known 
as the ‘“ Amphitheater.”’ The depression which determines its 
site is a natural formation, known to geologists, from its shape, as 
a “kettle-hole” ; that is, a hollow formed by the melting of a 
mass which became detached from the main body of the glacier 
when it covered this spot, and was imbedded in the gravel depos- 
ited by the ice-sheet. Around two-thirds of the circumference of 


this, artificial terraces have been constructed, apparently to 


1 See figure opposite page 34 of the Guzde-dook, op. cit. 
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furnish seats from which spectators might view the exercises or 
ceremonies which presumably took place on the inclosed level 
area at the bottom. 

A somewhat similar structure is reported to exist in Eng- 
land, and so this amphitheater may be more recent than the 
days of the Norse; but whatever its origin it cannot be attributed 
tothe Indian. Artificial excavations of a few cubic yards’ capa- 
city, used as storehouses, caches, etc., are not uncommon about 
Indian settlements; but only five are known which, for magni- 
tude, will compare favorably with the East Watertown pit. All 
are in Ohio, three of them in fertile, level bottom-lands, the other 
two on the tops of low knolls that slope in every direction from 
the summit. All are in the immediate neighborhood of some of 
the more important works of the mound-builders. As to their 
purpose no one has ever been able to make even a plausible sug- 
gestion, and they remain among the enigmas of our archeology. 
In their construction the excavated earth was thrown out equally, 
or nearly so, on every side, thus giving a circular embankment of 
practically uniform section area, with a continuous slope from its 
top to the bottom of the hole. In one, on a clay knoll, the water 
stands much of the time; in a wet season, throughout the year. 
The others, being in sandy ground, are usually dry at the bot- 
tom. None of them has ever been cleaned out; but from the 
curvature of their sides down to the accumulated muck and dé- 
bris it would seem that they were originally rounded and not flat 
on the bottom. However, the changes brought about by rains 
and frost may have caused very considerable alteration in their 
form since they were abandoned; and it is possible that they 


mark the site of underground chambers. 
TERRACES 


Somewhat more than a mile south of the amphitheater there 
occurs a work which seems to have been intended for the same 
purpose, and consequently must owe its construction to the same 
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people. At one side of a small area of smooth, level bottom- 
land, a sloping bank rises rather steeply to a height of perhaps 30 
feet. Along this slope are three or four terraces, one above an- 
other, not large enough to be of any use for tillage. There is no 
knowledge or record concerning the time or the object of their 
construction. 

There is nothing in the eastern part of the United States 
known to be of Indian origin with which these may properly be 
compared, although there are ancient terraces in the valley of the 
Little Miami,in Warren county, Ohio. Three of these form Fort 
Ancient. Unfortunately none of the maps of this interesting 
place show them at all correctly. One of the terraces is between 
the fort and the river; another is on the opposite side of the 
stream; while the third is beyond the ravine to the north. Each 
is about half-way between the base and the summit of the hill on 
which it is situated. They begin and terminate abruptly at a ra- 
vine or a sharp turn of the hill, holding as nearly the same level 
as it was possible to determine without instruments ; each is sev- 
eral hundred yards in length and about twenty feet wide, their 
regularity being somewhat impaired by the erosion to which they 
have long been subjected. They were formed as terraces usually 
are — by cutting down the hillside above and piling the earth be- 
low until as much as was desired had been thus transferred. 
Their artificial character is shown by the charcoal, flint chips, and 
other products of human industry disclosed at various points by 
trenches cut through them; besides, no natural causes could have 
operated to produce them where they are situated. 

Their purpose is unknown; they were not for farming, as there 
are wide, fertile bottoms close by; nor for defensive works, for 
there was nothing for two of them to protect, while the third is 
below one of the most inaccessible portions of the fort. 

It is apparent there is no feature in common, beyond the fact 
of their having been made by men, between these and any of the 


terraces in the valley of Charles river. 
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HEIGHT, ELEVEN FEET. 


A MOUND, SITUATED A MILE WEST OF CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, COMPOSED THROUGHOUT OF MINGLED STONE AND EARTH. 
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BURIAL CusToMsS 


When people become subjected to the influence of an environ- 
ment to which they have been unaccustomed, or when the 
conditions governing their life undergo a change, the immediate 
effect is an alteration of habits to conform to the new circum- 
stances, and the divergence from earlier usages becomes more 
marked with the lapse of time. But the customs to which all peo- 
ples cling with the greatest tenacity are those pertaining to the 
final disposal of the dead. With long practice a sort of sanctity 
becomes attached to certain ceremonies and observances, and even 
among the most advanced nations may be witnessed rites which 
have now become absolutely meaningless, their origin being lost 
in the mists of antiquity. Reverence for the dead and care for 
the corpse or skeleton have been noted by all travelers among 
them as one of the most prominent of Indian characteristics, and 
persistence in certain methods of interment has been one of the 
chief aids to archeologists in determining areas of prehistoric 
tribal boundaries or migrations. This being true, more value 
attaches to a careful examination and comparison of burial works 


than to any other remains so far discovered. 


Mounpbs 


Although, as previously stated, the mound-builder is to be 
omitted from discussion, the reason for so doing will be more 
apparent if the character of his work be shown. In plate XXII 
is represented a mound, about 11 feet high, situated a mile west 
of Chillicothe, Ohio, on the highest plateau of the gravel, or 
glacial, deposits. The structure is composed partly of stones, 
some of which may be seen scattered on the surface. Mounds 


thus made are usually on hilltops, or at least on ground higher 
than the inclosures in the bottom-land; the mounds connected 
with the latter being composed entirely of earth. The evidence 
is plain that at least two tribes of mound-builders inhabited this 
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region, presumably at different times. The methods of burial 


and the unlikeness of the interior arrangement of the structures 


place this beyond question. So much space would be required 


for an explanation of the results of investigations in the tumuli, 
and they have been set forth in so many reports, that none will 
be attempted here. 

The large mounds of Ohio, built entirely of stone, are confined 
to a limited area,—only three or four contiguous counties in the 
central part of the state,—and without exception are placed on 
hilltops overlooking the country for many miles in every direction. 
Though all of them have been more or less ransacked by relic- 
hunters, not one has ever been thoroughly explored, and beyond 
the fact that a few human bones, with associated artifacts, have 
been uncovered, nothing definite can be said about them. The 
mound shown in plate XXIII, a, situated near Linville, Licking 
county, has been thus somewhat reduced in height, the central 
portion down to the level of the ground having been thrown out. 
The rail leaning against the tree to the right is 8 feet long, show- 
ing the amount of stone to exceed greatly that in any of the 
Norse graves; and yet this mound is small as compared with some 
of the same class—notably the one near the Licking reservoir, 
which was more than 50 feet high and about 200 feet in diameter 


at the base. 


CAIRNS, BARROWS, SMALL TUMULI 
SHENANDOAH, SOUTH BRANCH, AND UPPER POTOMAC VALLEYS 


By far the greater number of American aborigines were in- 
terred in graves of which there is not now the slightest external 
indication. Relatively, very few of them were buried in mounds 
or cairns, yet it is only the latter that can here be used for com- 
parison. In so simple a matter as piling up earth or stones 
merely for protective or monumental purposes, it is not to be ex- 
pected that such well-marked plans are followed as will justify a 
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a—Stone mound near Linville, Licking county, Ohio. (Before being disturbed it was two to four feet higher. 
rail against the tree to the right is eight feet long.) 


6— The Baker mound, eight miles south of Moorefield, West Virginia. 


TYPES OF STONE MOUNDS 
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classification into types; the main distinction is to be found in 
the methods of interment. 

While a few earth-mounds exist, there are no stone graves 
east of the northern part of the Blue Ridge. This range seems 
to have formed a distinct boundary between the tribes to the 
east and those to the west ; differences in burial customs on the 
opposite sides are as great as between sections a thousand miles 
apart. To the east of this chain, and westward from the Alle- 
ghanies, nothing that is of Indian origin bears the most remote 
likeness to the graves at Waverly and Clematis Brook; while 
among the mountains the latter are most closely approached in 
appearance by heaps, each containing about a cartload of small 
stones, found where trails crossed the highest points in gaps lead- 
ing from one valley to another. These, however, are simply trail- 
markers, and have no relation whatever to funeral ceremonies. 
A careful examination of many of them shows that they were 
placed on the natural surface; the earth beneath had never been 
disturbed. Stone graves are found frequently in the country 
about them, but always in a different situation. 

It is very seldom that a cairn is to be found intact ; their small 
size tempts the relic-hunter, or one who seeks the gratification of 
an idle curiosity, to tear them to pieces. 

Along the upper Potomac and some of its tributaries, there is 
a class of burials in which the body was laid on the ground with 
a log, apparently about the size of the body, on each side; traces 
of decayed wood, terminating at each end in charcoal, lie near 
and parallel to the skeleton, showing that the timber had been 
burnt off to the desired length. It is probable that other logs were 
laid across these for the protection of the body. Stones were 
then heaped over the vault thus made. Frequently several sep- 
arated interments were covered by one mound. At the settle- 
ment of this region by the whites, some forty or fifty of these 
mounds were scattered along the base of a mountain near Hang- 
ing Rock, four miles below Romney, West Virginia, some on the 
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hillside, others on the river bottom-land ; but none was more than 
50 feet from the bottom of the slope. In all except the smallest 
ones there was a depression in the top where the stones had fallen 
in from the decay of the wooden supports. 

A different method was followed in the disposal of the 
corpse in cairns like that represented in plate Xx, 4. A shallow 
hole was dug, sometimes of a size to receive a single body ex. 
tended at full length, sometimes round and of a diameter suffi- 
cient only to contain a corpse that had been folded or doubled 
into its smallest compass. More frequently the grave is large 
enough to hold several bodies that have been thus compressed.’ 
Poles or small logs were laid across the hole to cover the body, 
and stones or earth, or sometimes both, heaped above. Mounds 
or cairns thus made seldom have any depression at the top, main- 
taining their flattened dome form. The one shown in plate XXIII, 
4, is located 8 miles south of Moorefield, West Virginia. 

Throughout the valley of the Shenandoah and South branch, 
as well as on some of the smaller streams of this region, are cairns 
which were made of stone in the manner described and then cov- 
ered with earth. They vary from 20 to 50 feet in diameter, and 
from two to five feet in height. Elliptical mounds and cairns also 
occur; but thorough examination of a number bearing this shape 
has shown that their form is due not to original construction in 
that manner, but to the coalescence or overlapping of two or 
more smaller structures placed near together, the irregular spaces 
between being filled with earth and stones to give them a more 
symmetrical outline. 

The Delawares and the Catawba used this region as a hunting 
ground; the Six Nations claimed it as their exclusive property ; 
the Shawnee lived here. All these had villages at different 
points. Tradition points to other tribes, but they have long since 


been removed or exterminated. Village-sites are many ; but these 


' From one, a little more than five feet across, portions of sixteen skeletons were 


obtained. 
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have communal earth-mounds and cemeteries. Most of the works 
here mentioned must be the remains of the tribes named above ; 
but as all of them roamed over the country at will, living where 
they wished as long as they chose or until driven away by stronger 
tribes, traces of their occupancy must be treated as a whole; for 
our knowledge is and must remain too limited to permit dis- 


crimination. 
MONONGAHELA AND UPPER OHIO VALLEYS 


Watercourses being the earliest highways, it is natural to look 
for traces of prehistoric habitation along streams navigable for 
canoes almost every day in the year, flowing through fertile lands 
easily tilled, bordered by hills abounding in every sort of game. 
These conditions are met by the Monongahela and the upper 
Ohio; and nowhere is there greater evidence that our predeces- 
sors appreciated such advantages. Mounds, cairns, village-sites 
occur everywhere; the soil is strewn with implements necessary 
to primitive life. From the builder of the largest mound to the 
imbruted savage not much higher in the culture scale than the 
animals he hunted, all have left their mark in these beautiful val- 
leys, on every acre of the soil. The burial places of the Mingo, 
the Delaware, and the Shawnee are plain, amid others whose 
authors will never be known. 

These remains are found from the river shores to the tops of 
hills 600 feet high; most of them are on the first terrace just 
beyond flood-tide, or on the next level nearly 200 feet above. 
The relic-hunter has been among them, stimulated by the exor- 
bitant prices paid by wealthy collectors; and for nearly a hundred 
miles only two cairns have escaped him. One of these, composed 
entirely of stone, which is on the bluff opposite Homestead, is 
shown in plate XXIV, a. It was formerly larger, but several wagon- 
loads of the stone have been taken for use in building. The 
method of burial varies in this region, owing to the different 
tribes that lived here. Investigation of these mounds might dis- 
close bodies extended on the natural surface or placed in shallow 
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excavations. Either rocks or timber may have been placed over 
them, or the earth thrown directly on them. The bodies may be 
extended or folded; they may be accompanied by artifacts simi- 
lar to the finest found in the Ohio mounds, or by a few rough 
arrowheads, or perhaps without any art remains whatever. All 


these and other forms of burial are common. 
NorsE GRAVES 


The barrows so far treated are such as would be best adapted 
for strengthening an argument that the graves on Charles river 
are of Indian origin; in other words, there are no cairns east of 
the Mississippi having a greater outward resemblance to those 
constructed by the Norse. 

One of the latter is represented in plate XXIv, 0. It is at Clem- 
atis Brook, a few miles from Cambridge. Graves of this type are 
numerous in that vicinity, as well as at other places within a few 


miles. They are called graves, because they answer in every 


particular of size and situation to those mentioned in different 


sagas, and are in the midst of various other remains which must 
be attributed to the Northmen; and yet, in all that have been 
examined there has been found not the slightest trace of bone or 
any object which shows the least indication of being artificial. 
This, however, is only negative evidence ; the same statement is 
true in regard to the graves of Iceland and Greenland; and not 
only of the graves in these countries, but also of the house-sites. 
It is thus apparent that they differ from Indian graves even more 
in the manner of their interior construction than in their outward 
appearance. 

The illustrations and descriptions given in this paper encom- 
pass every variety of Indian remains examined east of the 
Mississippi which is at all comparable with the Norse remains. 
Almost infinite diversity may exist in minor details; but the 
radical elements, within whose scope must come all observed 


facts, are here presented. 
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a— Mound opposite Homestead, Pennsylvania, (The rule is two feet long.) 


6— Supposed Norse grave at Clematis Brook, Charles river, Massachusetts. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS ON THE NORTH 
PACIFIC COAST IN 1899' 


By HARLAN I. SMITH 


The archeological investigations conducted under my direction 
on the North Pacific coast, during the year 1899, for the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, were a continuation of researches pur- 
sued in the same field during the two preceding seasons and were 
directed toward problems suggested largely by the results of the 
previous work. In the state of Washington it was considered 
desirable (1) to extend existing knowledge of the distribution 
and character of cairns and burial mounds; (2) to make a recon- 
noissance of the shell-heaps of Puget sound and the western 
coast with special reference to a determination (a) of their char- 
acter and distribution, (4) of the southern limits of the North 
Pacific coast culture in America, (c) of any possible influence from 
the region of the lower Columbia, and (d@) to learn if the shell- 
heaps of the lower Fraser have analogy with those of this area. 

In British Columbia further investigation of the cairns and 
shell-heaps of southeastern Vancouver island was desirable. It 
was necessary also to study the archeology of Lillooet valley with 
reference to possible communication of coast culture with the 
interior, and vice versa. Graves under rock-slides were reported 
by Indians to occur in Nicola valley, and since thus differing in 
character from those found at Kamloops, Spences Bridge, and 
Lytton, they also were to be closely examined. 

Our knowledge of the distribution of cairns was extended to 
Whidbey island, where there were found many of the type com- 


1 Presented before the Section of Anthropology of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, New York, 1900, and now published by authority of the 
trustees of the American Museum of Natural History. 
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mon to the vicinity of Victoria, and containing skeletons in a 
fair state of preservation. No burial mounds were seen during 
the year. 

On the western coast of Washington shell-heaps were found 
around Shoalwater bay, Gray’s harbor, and at Copalis head; and 
on Puget sound and the straits of Juan de Fuca they are very 
numerous. As usual, these vary in size, but in no way do they 
differ widely in character from those of the eastern coast of Van- 
couver island. 

Throughout the region south of Seattle there were found 
small chipped arrowpoints of agate and other stone especially 
suited to implements of this sort, and being decidedly of the 
type of those found in Columbia valley near The Dalles. Such 
stone arrowpoints are less frequently found in the immediate 
region of Puget sound, and they are still more scarce in the area 
farther north. 

In addition to the indication of cultural influence from Co- 
lumbia valley in the region south of Seattle, as displayed by the 
arrowpoints mentioned, there were found several other objects 
which strengthen the hypothesis that such influence existed. On 
the coast, from Gray’s harbor southward, grooved hammers with 
a pit on one side,in the center of the groove, were discovered. 
From Copalis head southward there were found stone hammers 
resembling, in general form, a pestle of square cross-section, with 
rounded corners, with hat-shape top (which in some specimens 
was specialized to represent an animal head), and with no battered 
or abraded end, but having pits on either side, indicating use on 
the sides as a hammer rather than on the end asa pestle. An- 
other hammer bears the shape of the frustum of a cone witha 
smaller frustum for a handle, the two frusta being base to base 
and having the corners rounded. On Gray’s harbor a pile-driver 
is found, but with one handle instead of the usual two-hand lugs. 

On the western coast sinkers were collected, some with a 
single groove, others with a second groove at a right angle to the 
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first and in some cases extending only half-way round; i. e., from 
the first groove over the end and meeting it on the opposite side. 
On this coast, as also on Puget sound, occurs the stone club with 
perforated handle-knob and of lozenge shape in cross-section with 
rounded corners. In the latter area is found another type of stone 
club — that of the well-known paddle or patté shape. On upper 
Puget sound is discovered a stone club with two ax-like blades. 
Stone clubs of similar form, but having the end near the blades 
specialized to represent the head of an animal, are found in Co- 
lumbia valley and even as far to the south as northern Cali- 
fornia. The common fish-rake points made of bone, harpoon- 
points and barbs, barbed harpoon-points, stone celts, wedges 
made of antler, and whetstones are also found throughout 
the entire region. The stone pestles of Puget sound, like the 
typical form of that implement found at Lytton, have hat-shape 
tops and striking-heads, or, like those of northern Vancouver 
island, have a striking-head at each end (the faces of which are 
nearly parallel), one being smaller than the other. 

The southern limit of North Pacific coast culture and the 
northern limit of important influence from the Columbia seem 
to coalesce in the region from Shoalwater bay to Seattle. 

In the delta region of Stilaguamish and Skagit rivers the 
material of which the shell-heaps are composed resembles that of 
like remains on the lower Fraser, and skeletons are almost as 
frequently obtained in the layers. The objects procured there- 
from are not so numerous nor of such a high degree of art as 
those found in the shell-heaps near the Fraser, but are similar to, 
although more abundant than, the artifacts from the coast heaps. 
On the whole, the difference in character between the delta shell- 
heaps and those of the coast seems to be due to the blackness of 
the surrounding soil, the action of the water in the lowlands, and 
the dissimilarity between the mode of life of a river and a beach 
people. The more frequent occurrence of skeletons is not ex- 
plained. The difference between the various delta shell-heaps 
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seems to be due to the fact that in the region of the lower Fraser 
the culture of its inhabitants was more highly developed, probably 
on account of a more favorable environment. 

Active work in the cairns of southeastern Vancouver island 
resulted in the collection of a large quantity of additional osteo- 
logical material which will doubtless prove useful in determining 
the physical characteristics and relationships of the cairn builders. 

A fragment of a tubular pipe of steatite and a short tubular 
pipe of the same material from the shell-heaps near North 
Saanich suggest influence on the art products of this section 
from the interior by way of Fraser river. This indication is 
strengthened by the fact that in the lower layers of the shell- 
heaps are found skulls which closely resemble the narrower of 
the two types of crania from a shell-heap in Fraser delta. 

In Lillooet valley the chipped projectile-points are generally 
of glassy basalt, as is the case in the interior, rather than in the 
delta of the Fraser or on the coast. A few stone hammers or 
pestles from the valley named resemble those of Lytton, but the 
typical form, which has previously been described, is like that of 
northern Vancouver island. The rarity of this type in Fraser delta 
suggests that the art products of Lillooet valley were influenced 
from Vancouver island by a more northerly route. But an adz 
of iron was found hafted in a piece of antler exactly as are the 
stone celts from Fraser delta. Carved stone dishes, such as were 
sacrificially used in recent times by the Indians, at the time of 
taking the first salmon each year, are also found in Lillooet val- 
ley. Their carving, which slightly resembles that of the dishes of 
the vicinity of Yale, Sumas prairie, and southeastern Vancouver 
island, is of special interest as its real affiliations are yet to be 
found. 

Nicola river descends rapidly from the top of the plateau to 
the Thompson, where it has eroded a deep valley. At the bases 
of the rock-slides in several places in this valley graves were dis- 
covered which had been made on the ground and the talus slope 
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then sufficiently disturbed to cause the rocks to slide down and 
cover the body. One of these graves was covered with a tent 
formed of mats supported on poles, confirming the belief that the 
poles and wooden slabs found over graves at Spences Bridge and 
Kamloops were the remains of similar tents. The contents of the 
Nicola valley graves were of practically the same character as 
those of the other graves examined in the southern interior of 
British Columbia. Some beautiful double-blade celts of nephrite 
(two of them being each over thirteen inches in length) were also 
found here. Certain other specimens from graves, such as copper 
pendants for the middle of a necklace, were similar to objects 
obtained at Lytton, where their use was not fully understood ; 
here, however, they were found in such a good state of preserva- 
tion and under such circumstances that their use is obvious. 

It is desirable to continue the archeological investigations in 
Lillooet valley, especially in its northwestern part, for the purpose 
of comparing the culture of its former inhabitants with that of 
the northern portion of Vancouver island. On the south the 
valley of the Fraser between Lytton and Port Hammond should 
be examined, with particular regard to sculpture for comparison 
with the type found in Lillooet valley. The Columbia river 
region in the interior of Washington and Oregon probably con- 
tains the key to several problems, especially with reference to 
those of the interior of British Columbia. The culture of the 
western coast of Vancouver island, while probably similar to that 
of the surrounding region already examined, should also be 
studied for the purpose of completing the reconnoissance of the 
immediate region. To extend sucha reconnoissance it will be 
necessary to study the archeology of the Lower Columbia on the 
south, and of Queen Charlotte islands and southern Alaska on 
the north. 


THE SEDNA CYCLE: A STUDY IN MYTH EVOLUTION 
By H. NEWELL WARDLE 


Along the shores of the Arctic ocean, from the most easterly 
point of the North American continent to beyond the confines of 
Bering sea on the west,—a vast range embracing nearly half the 
globe,—there has stretched, in historic times, a people whose 
unity is attested by language, mythology, and culture. The 
problem of its birthplace and its wanderings is still one of the 
moot points of anthropology. Basing his study on the linguistic 
affinity of Eskimo culture-names, Dr Rink laid the foundation of 
the future solution of this problem ; he, who knew their folklore 
best, repeatedly denied its historical basis’; only as indirect testi- 
mony is it of value. 

A broad survey of the field presents in the Central regions a 
luxuriance of forms and details, diminishing to the east, and pass- 
ing off to the west into hybrid myths, and customs probably 
borrowed. 

The folktales of a people, like all organic structures subject to 
rise, progress, and decay, become in time, even when there is no 
question of crossing with extra-tribal myths, a truly mongrel 
breed. Any material change in culture or environment begets 
new types or adds minor features to the old. While it is fairly 
safe to regard the common meeting-ground of the majority of 
forms as most approximate to the culture-home, meagerness of 
detail, on the other hand, is not an infallible measure of distance. 
Religiosity is markedly influenced by externals. If the struggle 
for existence absorbs more than a due proportion of time and 
energy, it does so at the expense of the cult. The admirable 
completeness of the Baffinland collection is not alone due to Dr 


1 Tales and Traditions, p. 87 et seq. Eskimo Tribes, vol. 1, p. 17. 
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Boas’ patient research: Mr Kroeber’s utmost effort obtained 
only the merest fragments from the Inuit of Smith sound,—this 
despite the fiction-fostering effect of the long night. 

The Sedna myth, apparently absent in Asia, Alaska, and the 
Mackenzie region, altered in the Ungava district, growing more 
and more fragmentary as it passes from Smith sound through 
western and southern Greenland to Angmagsalik, is vital only in 
the Central regions. Here is presumably its birthplace. Schel- 
ling long ago formulated the doctrine that mythology, like lan- 
guage, is a formative element of a people.’ If this be true, the 
Eskimo culture-home must be looked for on the coast of Hudson 
bay, an area most approximate to that locality where primitive 
and highly developed types are found associated, the specializa- 
tion having taken place at a time subsequent to the parting of the 
two great branches, the northward and the westward. Its unim- 
portance or nonexistence in Alaska negatives the theory of a 
western ethnic area of characterization. 

The story of Sedna, or Sana, seems at first sight to center 
in the creation of sea mammals, but it can be demonstrated 
to possess another vazson d’étre. A critical examination of the 
names of its principal actor, the ancient chief deity of the north- 
ward branch of the Inuit, sheds much light on its meaning. 

Sidne, Sedna, or Sana is clearly formed from the root sa (“ its 
front side’”’)* and the demonstrative affix za (“one who ”’), hence, 
“that one who is before.” * 

Aiviliajoq (Aywilliayoo, Lyon) seems to be built up from the 


1 Quoted by Prof. Max Miiller in his Sctence of Religion, 1872, p. 57. 

? From the root sa come sargag, ‘‘ sunside” (gawk, light”); satsigpog, ‘is far 
seaward”; sane, ‘‘ before him” ; salavok, ‘‘ suffers from heat” ; sama, ‘* what is lower 
or seaward”, etc. There seems to be a tendency in central and western Greenland for 
this root’s derivatives to change to sed + and sead +. 

! While the demonstrative roots used in Greenland indicate that the natives faced 
the west or open sea to fix the compass points, the terms of direction used in Baffinland 
are governed entirely by weather. In Greenland, where the open sea lay to the south, 
the terms, so far as given, show that the natives faced the sea. This results from hav- 
ing a precipitous wall behind. North of the arctic circle they no longer fixed the 
world-quarters by the rising and the setting of the sun. 
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root azv (“ fetching, giving”’’), the stem 2/zvog (“ proceeding with re- 


gard to time, doing ”*), and the affix zag (“ plenty, a multitude”); 
or the terminal jog may represent Greenland sog, the nominal 
participial ending ‘“‘one who.” Accordingly the range of mean- 
ings is: “The periodic giving or bringing of plenty”; “the 


bringing or giving of plenty of useful things ”; ‘she who brings 


” 


or gives useful things 
For the name Nuliajok (Nooleayoo, Lyon) there are two possi- 


; “she who periodically brings or gives.” 


ble derivations: first, from xa/zag (“ wife, a married woman ”’) and 
iag (“plenty”), hence, woman of plenty”; second, from 
nuivog (“makes its appearance” *), 2/2 .(“ periodicity or worth’”’), 


and zag (“ plenty’), thus, “‘ the appearance of a multitude of use- 


ful things,’’ or “ the periodic arrival of plenty.” ‘ 


Finally, she is known as Uinigumissuitung, “she who never 


wished to marry.” * 


The character who plays the second réle in the arctic sacred 
drama is known usually as Anguta (“her father”), Savirqongs’ 
(“he with a knife”), or Anautalik (Annowtalig, Lyon; “the 
man with something to cut ”).” But he has another name— 


1 From the root azv or av come azva, ‘‘ fetches it”; apa, ‘* brings 1t’’; azvak, 
apa, aitorpa, ‘shares with him” ; avaga, ‘‘is charitable, benevolent toward him”, 
etc.; probably also avijarak, ‘‘a pot”; avat, ‘‘circumference”’ ; avalerk, ‘‘ universe” ; 
avatdleg, ‘‘ farthest outward, the horizon.’ 

2 The second stem seems to be derived from the root 7%, which, through all its 
derivatives, implies the sense of ‘‘ worth”’, ‘‘ usefulness”, both practical and spiritual, 
as relating to the practices of the avgakut and to learning in general. 

nubuja, nuira, cloud.” 


’ 


3 From the stem xzivog come also xuira, ‘‘ the sunrise’ 
The second derivation is to be preferred, though the word, belonging to religion, was 
probably intended to carry the double meaning—a play upon words. It is interesting 
to note that the word wz/iaq, ‘‘ wife, married woman ”, is itself probably descended 
from uz, ‘‘ appearance”, and 7/2, ‘‘ periodicity or worth.” 

4 The nominal participial ending sog or jog, replacing zag, would make this 
who periodically arrives.” The uncertain phonetics of the early transcribers make it 


she 


questionable but do not alter the necessary deductions. 

>From winikpok, ‘‘she marries” ; ( g)wmavog, ‘‘ wishes or intends to” ; ssuipok, 
‘*never” ; noun ending =zg= of the Greenland dialect. 

6 Also spelled Savikuong ; from savik, ‘‘ knife” ; (¢)og, ‘‘ one who.” 

7 Dr Franz Boas, ‘‘ The Central Eskimo,” in Sixth Annual Report Bureau of Eth- 
nology, p. 586. 
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Napajok (Nappayok, Lyon), from xapiva (“breaks it across ”’ ') 
and sog or jog (“one who”’), therefore “ he who is broken across.”’ 


All of the old man’s names refer to the contents of the myth. 


This tells how ? — 


Savirqong lived alone with his 
daughter, Sedna, who grew to bea 
handsome girl, but yet refused to 
marry. 


Finally, with the breaking up of 
the ice in the spring, a fulmar flew 
over the water. 

He wooed her with fine tales of 
his home. 

She is won and they journeyed 
together over the vast sea. 

Her new home was not of beau- 
tiful pelts, but was covered with 
wretched fishskins, full of holes 
that gave free entrance to the 
wind. Instead of soft reindeer- 
skins her bed was of hard walrus- 
hides, and she had to live solely on 
fish which the birds brought. 

She wept and pined for home. 
When the sea was again stirred 
by warmer winds, the father left 
his country to visit Sedna. She 
greeted him joyfully. 

Savirgong, in revenge for his 
daughter’s wrongs, killed the ful- 
mar, and, taking Sedna in his boat, 
commenced the homeward jour- 
ney. 


The father is here a personifica- 
tion of winter; the damsel, the 
beautiful summertide. ‘The sum- 
mer is a rover and refuses to dwell 
in the land of the Inuit. 

The fulmar typifies the wind ; 
the Fulmarus glacialis is peculiarly 
a bird on the wing. 

The wooing breeze. 


The southward flitting of the 
summertide. 

Her new home in the ocean, 
whence come and whither go the 
sun and the warmth of summer; 
her tattered tent of fishskins, 
through which sweep the ocean 
winds, her walrus bed, her aqueous 
food, indicate the entire absence of 
land other than the ocean floor. 

The winter and summer meet. 


The radiant greeting of spring. 


The northward progress of the 
sun — the return of summer. 


It is significant that the derivatives of this stem include the names for the joints 


of the body: navguag, ‘‘a joint” ; nabloote, nablon, ‘‘knee” ; nabgoark, 


ber’, etc. 


® Condensed from Dr Boas’ account, op. cit., p. 583. 


mem- 


I wish here to acknowledge 


my great indebtedness to this suggestive work for the versions used as the working basis 


of this paper. 
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The fulmars coming home, 
found their companion dead, his 
wife gone, and set out in pursuit. 
Sad over the loss of their murdered 
comrade, they continue to mourn 
and cry to this day. 

Coming in sight of the boat, 
they stirred up a heavy storm ; the 
sea rose in immense waves and 
threatened the pair with destruc- 
tion. 

In mortal terror the father flung 
Sedna overboard as an offering to 
the birds. 

She grasped the edge of the boat 
with a death-grip. Savirqong then 
took a knife and cut off the joints 
of her fingers, she clinging more 
desperately till only the stumps 


were left. Whales, seals, and 
groundseals were successively 
formed from the phalanges. Then 


the hurricane having subsided be- 
cause the fulmars deemed her 
dead, he allowed her to climb into 
the boat. 

Cherishing a desire for revenge, 
she waited till they were once more 
ashore, when, calling her dogs, she 
allowed them to gnaw off her 
father’s hands and feet as he slept. 

Aroused, he cursed’ them all, 
whereupon the earth opened and 
swallowed the hut, the father, the 
daughter, and the dogs. They 
have since lived in Adlivun, of 
which Sedna is the mistress. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOG/ST 
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A bit of pure natural history has 
been introduced here and the char- 
acteristic note of the bird associ- 
ated with the wail of the winds. 


The autumnal storms. No more 
typical arctic bird could have been 
selected to symbolize the bringer 
of the storm than this cousin of 
our own stormy petrel. 

The sun dips below the horizon : 
the summer is going. 


Whether the order of creation 
may be traced to the first annual 
appearance of these animals at the 
early home of the Inuit, is prob- 
lematic. More likely it is deter- 
mined by native fancy and reason. 
The species and their succession 
are not constant. 


The old man sleeps — the winter 
sleep of the land: her dogs, the 
sun’s rays, gnaw off the edges of 
the glacial ice and the icebergs 
break away, in spring. 

This is the Eskimo apotheosis. 


A notable feature of the Sedna myth is its biennial cycle, in 


itself a mark of the age of the cult and the youth of the version. 


1 As the Inuit tongue, it is said, contains no oaths, 
preted as simply ‘‘ wished them ill.” 


** cursed” must here be inter- 
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As full corroboration of this, Dr Boas has preserved the story as 
given in an ancient song. It begins with the departure of Sedna 
in the fall and ends with her death in the following autumn—the 
true annual cycle of the seasonal myth devoid of later accretions. 
It varies in a few particulars from its modern descendant. A 
brother is introduced, but apparently plays no part. Having cut 
off her fingers, the father pierces her eye —the sun, the eye of 
summer, the light of her face. He takes her dead body ashore 
and covers it with a dogskin, thus burying the last vestige of 
summer beneath a mantle of snow. When the flood comes in it 
covers Sedna, and the cosmic ocean has taken the summer to 
itself. 

She is described by the angakut as very large,— an attempt to 
represent greatness by size. She is scarcely able to move,—a 
transference of the winter condition in her absence to her in her 
home in the ocean which is frozen over. 

Savirgong is also a cripple, and appears to the dying, whom he 
grasps with his right hand, which has only three fingers — the chill 
hand of death; the right hand, a sign of power; three-fingered 
from the three main winds which the winter rules, east, north, 
and west. 

The association of this arctic goddess with the ocean realm has 
originated many rigid religious observances, a discussion of which 
lies beyond the scope of this paper.’ 

Lyon’s portrayal * of Nuliajok, or Sedna, in her home shows a 
transition to the Greenlandic story of Arnaquagsaq. She is the 


' The taboo relative to the working of deer- and seal-skins, extending as it does 
even to Alaska, seems to point to a former wider range of the Sedna myth. The 
legend of the origin of walrus and reindeer tells how Sedna, having created the deer, 
‘“ became frightened and ordered it to run away, but the deer turned upon her and would 
not go; she became angry and knocked out its teeth. It turned round at once, but 
before it could leave she gave it a kick which lopped off its tail.” (Boas, op. cit., pp. 
587-588.) This is native natural history, not mythology. It is combined with an 
attempt to account for her dislike of deer. Since she has no deer in her ocean home, 
it follows that she must dislike them. 

? Private Fournal of Capt. G. F. Lyon, London, 1824, p. 362. 


& 
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mother and protectress, or rather the ruler, of sea animals, which 
she occasionally withholds, i. e., in times of dearth, late seasons. 
These she grasps in her right hand, the dexterous hand; and to 
secure them, the axgakog, who has visited her for that purpose, 
strives to cut it off. According tothe joints severed is determined 
the kind of game obtained. This is extremely characteristic of 
primitive logic; that the gods may give it is necessary, by symbol 
and drama, to remind them of the thing desired and the manner 
of its first bestowal. 

On Smith sound they tell how a woman began to devour her 
sleeping parents, who fled from the zgd/o. Her father, returning 
for a knife, carried her to the boat, and from her fingers that he 
chopped off over the gunwale sprung the sea mammals.’ They 
also tell of “ Nerivik (‘place of food’), who lives beneath the 
sea. When the seals fail to appear an angakog visits Nerivik and 
combs her tangled hair, whereupon, she releases the seals and they 
come up.’’* But here, among the most northerly tribe on the 
globe, the winter has almost vanquished the summer, and the 
father, in his character of Torngaxssung (the Great Shade), has 
assumed a prominence unknown in the Central regions. So im- 
portant did he become in the extreme north that, after the inva- 
sion of the milder district of western and southern Greenland, he 
is still the supreme god, relegating his daughter to a minor place. 
This, as Arnaquagsaq * (“the very old or great woman’’‘), she 
amply fills. 

Briefly, the story * refers to a woman who represents the source 


1A. L. Kroeber in Your. Am, Folk-lore, vol. XU, p. 179 ; also Bulletin Am, Mus. 
Nat. Hist., vol. XU, p. 317. 

2 Tbid. 

3 In Baffinland, Nanoquagsaq (Spicer), a dialectal variation. Boas, p. 587. 

* From arnag, ‘‘ woman, mother” ; sszag, ‘‘ great or very” ; ssag, ‘‘ grand, mag- 
nificent.”” Or from arnag, ‘‘ woman”; ssuag, ‘‘ great”; sag, ‘‘the front side” ; 
hence, ‘‘ the great woman in front.” The other derivation gives an emphatic form. 
The word is in everyday use with this meaning. The words for ‘‘ old” and ‘‘ great” 
are identical. 

5 David Crantz, History of Greenland, London, 1767, vol. 1, p. 206; also Boas, 
op. cit., pp. 586-587. 
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of nourishment and whose abode is the ocean depths. ‘“ She sits 
in her dwelling [the visible world domed by the sky], in front of 
a lamp [the sun], beneath which is placed a vessel [the ocean] 
which receives the oil [the rain, etc.] that keeps flowing down 
from the lamp [a typical Eskimo figure]. From this vessel [the 
ocean], as well as from the dark interior of her hut [the world be- 
yond whence come the birds, etc.], she sends out all the food- 
animals. These she sometimes withholds, because certain noxious 
parasites have fastened themselves upon her head [the symbol of 
the storm-clouds of a late season]. She is relieved by an angakok 
who visits her ’’—the function of all primitive priests, to change the 
weather by prayer, i. e., by passing out of themselves and jour- 
neying to meet the gods. His way thither lies along that famous 
mystic road, traversed only by the seer and the dead, which leads 
down the slope of the sky and over the edge of the world.’ 

As Idliragijenget (“she who sleeps in the house of the wind ”’*) 
she is ruler of the underworld, Adlivun.* She and her father 
occupy opposite sides of a large house. Since their apotheosis 
they must live in the same place but keep apart that summer and 
winter may not get mixed. Savirqong, scarcely able to move, lies 
on the ledge and is covered with old skins — the frozen condition 
of the wintry, snow-covered world. Like his daughter he has but 
one eye,—the moon. The dead, seized by Anguta, are carried 
thither and must remain a year, lying by the side of the old man, 


1 Brinton, ‘‘ The Journey of the Soul,” in his Zssays of an Americanist. 

2 From igd/o, *‘ house” ; 7 (Central) = ss (Greenland) ; ‘he sleeps” ; 
; sag, ‘‘ the front-side.” Around the root ag are 
sharp”, ‘‘the touch”). The word is 


ag, ‘‘ wind” (agssog, ‘* the wind-side 
grouped stems embracing the idea of ‘‘ keen 
very irregular, seemingly, but I trust I have not erred. 

The place below”, from ‘‘ below”, and the locative vik. Though 
the term may have this meaning now, I believe its true derivation is from agd/ak, 
‘striped, streaked”; hence, ‘‘the place which is striped or streaked,” i. e., the 
west. The other future world is now Qudlivun, ‘‘ the place above,” from gut¢, gu/e, 
‘‘ the upper part, above.”’ It is safe to derive it from gaz, ‘‘ light” ; having” 
vk, vun, ‘* the place which” ;—‘‘ the place having light” (originally the east). ‘The 
Inuit terms of direction are extremely loose, and the pressing of the western horizon to 
a point beneath resulted in the elevation of Qudlivun. The relation of these names to 
Adlet and Qudlunait, respectively, is patent. 
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who pinches them ;' i. e., about as long as the body would hold 
together exposed to the elements —the pinching cold of winter. 
Across the threshold lies Sedna’s dog, — the rough western, later 
the southern, horizon.* The well-nigh universal association of the 
dog with death is largely in evidence in the Sana cult,’ and links 
it to the diurnal and seasonal myths all the world over. 

Not without significance is the occurrence in Baffinland of a yet 
older and strangely allied myth, side by side with the Sedna tales. 
The most constant of the stories gleaned by travelers and students 
has been that of the “ Woman Who Married a Dog.” Because of 
its distribution it must be considered as very old, if not, in fact, 
the most ancient of them all. Yet the fact that from the first the 
European has been greeted everywhere by the Inuit by the name 
of one of its actors, “ Qudlunait,” has occasioned considerable 
surprise.“ Strangely enough, it was not until the appearance of 
Fru Rink’s article ° that any serious attempt was made to inter- 
pret it, and I might have been content to accept this had not my 
own linguistic essays forced me to a different rendering. 

An analysis of the woman’s names in this connection throws no 
light on the tale, since it refers us back to the tale for their mean- 
ing,—Niviarsiang, “ the girl’”’ ; Uinigumissuitung, “she who never 
wished to marry.” 

The same is true of the father’s names: Anguta, “her father ”’ ; 
Savirgong, “ he with a knife.” 

That of the dog husband is more instructive. Ijirqang, from 


1 Compare with Lyon’s account of the stages of the underworld where the idea of 
the low and narrow grave seems transferred to the after-world (p. 273). The ancient 
belief seems to be that the soul lingers for some time near the body before its de- 
scent to ‘* Adlivun.” The features seems to be a blending of the two. 

?Compare with Lyon’s description and with the dog husband of Uinigumi- 


ssuitung. 


3 In western and southern Greenland the head of a dog was always placed by 
a child’s grave (Crantz, vol. 1, p. 237) because the little dog could lead the way to the 
great dog’s home in the west. Compare with the custom among other Amerind tribes 
(Brinton, A/yths of the New World, 3d ed., pp. 279, 288-290). 

4See, for instance, Eskimo Tribes, vol, 11, p. 27. 

5° The Girl and the Dogs,” Am. Anthropologist, vol. X1, 1898, pp. 181, 209. 
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the stem kindles and the noun-ending sag (ug), “ hav- 
ing large”’; hence, “ having the great fire.” ’ 

Among the Eskimo of Smith sound the children are of at least 
five kinds: Qavlunat (Europeans), Nakassungnaitut (?), Wolves,” 
Tornit (giants), and Inugandligat (dwarfs). In Baffinland and in 
western and southern Greenland there are but two sets — Qavd- 
lunait and Adlet or Erqigdlet ;— while in Angmagsalik, eastern 
Greenland, the number increases to three — Kavdlunat, Timerset 
(Inlanders),* and Erkilit, with the tacit inclusion of the Inuit 
themselves. (“The Timerset come at night into the harbor to 
catch seals, and people can hear them there whistling and rattling, 
and they say to them—‘ye may not do your cousins any 
harm.’ ”’) * 

Qavdlunait, from guagdlok (“ pure white’’), may be translated 
‘‘ pure white people,” or “the very white ones.” ® 
Apparently Adlet is descended from az, “ below,” thus giving 


“those below”; but may it not be considered as a degenerate 
form of the stem agd/ak, “striped, streaked,” hence, “the striped 
ones”? This isa very appropriate term as now applied by the 
Inuit to the ruddier Amerind tribes to their westward, who doubt- 
less painted. Erqigdlet (‘‘ nit people,’”’”)* the equivalent of Adlet, 


must be regarded asa contemptuous epithet bestowed ’ when their 


’ 


1From the root are derived zkumavog, burns”; ingncg, ‘ fire” ; 
ingnagpog, ‘‘he has got fire’ ” Compare, for consonant 
change, the stem (Labrador), (Central). 

2 The inclusion of wolves alongside of Qavdlunait is an argument against the ren- 
dering of that word by ‘‘ wolves” as Fru Rink does. 

3 From dime, ‘‘ central part”: ‘‘ éémerdleg, he who dwells farther up the country.” 

*G. Holm, ‘‘Sagn og Fortellingen fra Angmagsalik,” MZeddelser om Groniand, 
rode Hefte, p. 291 : ‘‘ Zimersek’erne komme om Efteraaret ned til Havet for at fange 
Seler, og Folk kan da hdre dem fidjte og dundre, og sige saa til dem: ‘I maa ikke 
gjpre Eders Feettere nogen Fortred!’”’’ It is worthy of mention, in this connection, 
that the word /wngyz, used by the northern Alaskans for ‘‘ white man,” is traceable to 
tunga, a term expressing kinship : ‘‘kinsman” ; cousin.” 

5From this stem, ‘‘ light,” come garsorpok, ‘‘ turns pale”; gasserpok, 
‘“‘oray”” ; gagorpok, ‘‘is white” ; gava, ‘* south”, etc, 

6 From ergig, ‘‘a nit.” 

7 It is a matter of common observation that past or passing fear manifests itself in 


the calling of uncomplimentary or distorted names. 
AM. ANTH., N. S., 2— 37 


; ignik, ‘‘iron pyrites.’ 
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more warlike neighbors were no longer feared, partly from a sound 
resemblance, partly as a reference to their dog ancestry, the Es- 


kimo dog being peculiarly the home of unwelcome guests. 


The 


transition is from description to contempt.’ 


In the light of these meanings the story as given by Dr Boas 


may be interpreted as follows: 


Savirgong, an old man, lived 
alone with his daughter Niviar- 
siang, or Uinigumissuitung. 

She refused all her suitors. 


At last a dog, Ijirqang, spotted 
red and white, won her affections 
and she took him for her husband. 

They had ten children, five 
Adlet and five dogs (Qudlunait). 
Ijirqang did not go out hunting. 

When the children grew up, 
they became very voracious and it 
was difficult for Savirqong to feed 
them. 

At last the grandfather grew 
tired of it, put the whole family 
into his boat, and carried them to 
a small island. 

Every day Niviarsiang hung a 
pair of boots around Ijirqang’s 
neck, and he swam across to fetch 
meat. 

But Savirqong, instead of giving 
him meat, filled the boots with 
heavy stones, which drowned the 
dog while attempting to return to 
the island. 


1Fru Rink (op. cit., p. 


The man must be considered as 
the personification of the visible 
circular world ; the girl as the sun, 

The sun does not marry and 
settle down. 

The west. 


The sun’s rays, the red western 
and white eastern. The west is 
always in the west. 

The sun’s rays feed upon the ice 
and snow of the world. 


Their transference to the west. 
According to another version, she 
fled to the island in the first place 
and there the children were born.’ 

The red glow coming across the 
water. 


The glow sinks to the horizon 
and dies out. In another version, 
he is dragged down but manages 
to swim across.° 


181) gives the ordinary reference of Adlet to atlat 


‘* others.” Dr Boas’ words, ‘‘ five Adlet and five dogs,” are quite capable of this read- 
ing, but it must be considered secondary, arising from phonetic similarity. The Adlet 
are known to the Inuit of Smith sound, though not expressly stated as descendants of 
this couple, being confused with Inuit living to their west. (Kroeber in Bulletin Am. 
Mus. Nat, Hist., op. cit.) 


Kroeber in Yournal Am. Folk-lore, vol. * Ibid. 


WARDLE] 


In revenge for her husband’s 
death, Niviarsiang sent the young 
dogs to her father’s hut and let 
them gnaw off his hands and feet. 


In return Savirqong, when she 
happened to be in his boat, threw 
her overboard and cut off her fin- 
gers when she held to the gunwale. 
As they fell into the water they 
were transformed into seals and 
whales. At last, he allowed her 
to climb into the boat. 

Fearing that her father might 
think of killing or maiming her 
children, she ordered the Adlet to 
go inland, where they became the 
ancestors of a numerous people.’ 

She made a boat for the young 
dogs, setting up two sticks for 
masts * in the soles of her boots, and 
sent the puppies across the ocean. 
She sang “ Angnaijaja! when you 
arrive across the ocean, you shall 
make many things giving you joy. 
Angnaija!” They arrived in the 
land beyond the sea and became 
the ancestors of the Europeans. 
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The ice is broken away and 
melted by the heat of the sun’s rays. 
In eastern Greenland the grand- 
father comes in his kayak to bring 
food. The children, having eaten 
the food and the kayak, at their 
mother’s command devour him;’ 
i. e., when the ocean is frozen over 
to the horizon, first the sea ice is 
broken up and later the glaciers. 

This is borrowed from the Sedna 
myth. The lack of coherence 
with this story stamps it as ex- 
traneous. It is absent in every one 
of the Greenland versions. 


The western rays, later the red- 
der Amerinds. 


The eastern rays. The white 
light of morning has everywhere 
been looked upon as the bringer 
or producer of all things useful 
and pleasing. 


1 Holm, op. cit., p. 291: ‘‘ Moderen havde sagt til dem, at de skulde spise Bed 


stefaderen. 
den. 


Da Bdrnene havde spist Madvarerne op, slikkede de Kajaken og aad 
Derpaa toge de fat paa Bedstefaderen og spiste ham.” 


?Fru Rink comments on the selection of a willow-leaf for the Erqigdlet boat, 


deeming its narrow shape unsuitable. 
slender ray and the form of the kayak. 


Two reasons determined the choice: the long 
It is probable that before their contact with 


Europeans, with their broad, shoe-shape vessels, both sets of children were launched 


upon leaves. 


3 A late introduction due to the ships of the real, not the mythical, Qavlunat. 
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A noteworthy feature of this myth is what may be called its 
temporal index. It is clearly a day cycle, and as such dates back 
to a culture-home south of the arctic circle. Subsequent to the 
late rise of the proto-Sedna myth’ the passage of the Inuit across 
the line brought the diurnal and the annual cycles into close rela- 
tion. The recognition of their affinity resulted in a mutual bor- 
rowing —the introduction of the dogs into the Sedna story, the 
animal creation into that of the “Girl and the Dogs.” 

It is beyond the province of this article to do more than to refer 
briefly to the distinctively Amerindian type of this series. While 
it displays a broad and strong relationship to religious thought all 
the world over, its deepest affinities are rooted in the characteris- 
tic mentality of the red race. That certain analogous dog tales 
are reported from the folklore of other peoples is no more to be 
wondered at than the absence of myths parallel to the Sedna 
cycle from the cosmogonies of the rest of mankind. The unique 
geographical position of the Inuit has given to some of them a 


mythology peculiar to themselves. 


1 The existence of the annual myth, much altered and eroded among the Inuit of 
the Ungava district (Turner in Eleventh Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol., pp. 261-262), 
vouches for one of two things,—the rise of a proto-Sedna myth prior to the coastwise 
migration northward into Labrador peninsula, or else the crossing of the strong current 
of Hudson strait by the Central Eskimo, carrying the arctic religion into a land 
sufficiently temperate for its significance to be lost. A bulwark of the latter hypothesis 
is the extremely close relation of the two dialects. On the other hand, the wide exten- 
sion of deer and seal superstitions attests the great age of the seasonal cult. 
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Certain Antiquities of the Florida West-Coast. By CLARENCE B. 
Moore. Reprinted from the Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, Volume x1. Philadelphia: 1900. 43 
pages; maps, plans, plates, and text figures. 


This latest work of Mr Moore has been issued with admirable 
promptness, a few months only having elapsed since the close of the 
field work. It is his seventh paper relating to the Florida region, the 
series constituting one of the most thorough and satisfactory archeo- 
logical studies yet made in any part of America. 

The recent explorations by Mr F. H. Cushing have aroused deep 
interest in the study of the west coast of Florida, and especially of the 
key remains ; and the work of Mr Moore, covering a wider field, serves 
to assist in defining the relationships and limitations of the extraordinary 
culture phenomena of Key Marco. 

The exploration extended from Clearwater harbor on the north to 
Chatham river on the south, and included the Tampa district, parts of 
the Alafia, Little Manatee and Manatee rivers, Sarasota bay, Pine 
Island sound, part of Caloosahatchee river, Estero bay, Key Marco and 
others of the Ten Thousand islands, and Chatham river. Two maps 
and several plans of the works assist in following the text. 

Examinations in Tampa bay and its tributaries yielded some features 
of special interest. At many points are shell-midden deposits and 
mounds, ridges, causeways, graded ways, and canals, built of shell or 
sand. Many of the mounds are domiciliary, while others are undoubt- 
edly mortuary. One of the latter, situated on Little Manatee river, 
some 25 miles south of Tampa, proved to be of unusual interest. It is 
“irregularly circular and rather rugged as to its surface, has a base 
diameter of about 58 feet, a height of 6 feet. From the southwest side 
of the mound an aboriginal canal, almost straight, runs a distance of 
238 feet to the water. Leaving the mound the canal is 64 feet across, 
converging to a width of 36 feet at its union with the water. 

“‘The mound was of pure white sand, unstratified. At the very 
outset burials were encountered. In all, 112 burials were met with, 
classing as such human remains in which the cranium was present and 
omitting a limited number of bones found loose in the mound. ‘These 
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burials were in a much greater state of flexion than we have usually 
seen in our mound work. ‘The prevailing form of interment was a 
squatting position, the feet on a level with the pelvis, the legs against 
the thighs and these drawn up against the body. The upper arms were 
against the sides with the forearms sometimes raised parallel to the 
upper arms and sometimes on the chest, reaching to the neck. The 
head was bent over and forced down between the thighs, sometimes to 
the pelvis. Certain skeletons lay on the side with the same general 
arrangement of the extremities and the skull pressed over against the 
knees. So compact were these bundles of bones, which were not the 
bunched burial so often met with, where separate bones, not in order, 
are loosely piled in a heap, that we believe the skeletons in this mound, 
perhaps denuded of flesh, but held together by ligaments, were enveloped 
in wrapping of some sort and tightly bound with cord or sinew. One 
of these bundles of the average size was 23 inches long and about 26 
inches in circumference.” 

Extensive remains were encountered a few miles below the mouth 
of Little Manatee river, where an island, called Indian Hill, about eight 
acres in extent, is almost covered with deposits of shell and irregular, 
massive, mound-like structures. Some of the latter reach the elevation 
of 33 feet, and are believed to be the loftiest works in the state. Human 
remains were found in one of the mounds. 

The remains at Demorey key, Lee county, were described in some 
detail by Mr Cushing in a recent paper, and the examinations made by 
Mr Moore have added some points of interest. It was found that the 
conch-shell walls are in part or in whole of comparatively recent con- 
struction, since articles of iron, glass, and glazed ware were found 
beneath them. Mounds and other structures are believed to have 
undergone considerable modification at the hands of white settlers. 

Mr Moore’s work among the Ten Thousand islands is regarded by 
him as disappointing, especially with respect to finds of artifacts ; but 
considerable valuable data have been added to our knowledge of the 
remains and their distribution. The intricate archipelago has never 
been mapped nor explored, and Mr Moore is led to believe that an 
insignificant portion of these islands has been occupied by the key- 
dwellers. Examinations were made on Little Marco island and on 
Marco island. It was on the latter that Mr Cushing made his marvelous 
finds of artifacts, excavated from the muck of ancient courts and canals. 
Mr Moore failed to obtain good results, digging in corresponding situ- 
ations, and concludes that some special conditions must have conspired 
to bury and preserve the remains found by Mr Cushing. 

The trip down the keys from Marco developed little of interest save 
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occasional shell deposits, until Chokoloskee key, Monroe county, was 
reached. This is a roundish island about half a mile in diameter, and 
is almost entirely covered with great shell deposits, with lofty works, 
graded ways, canals, and the like. One of the shell mounds is 27 feet 
in height. Numerous specimens of shell implements, as well as articles 
of stone and bone, were obtained from the island. 

The author adds a section describing the interesting shell implements 
of southwest Florida, accompanied with numerous illustrations. 

The enterprising character of the west-coast peoples is fully indi- 
cated by the prevalence of shell deposits and the extent and variety of 
monumental remains. ‘The latter include mounds of various shapes — 
flat, truncated, and conical — graded ways, long ridges, embankments 
and breakwaters, and sunken courts and canals. With reference to 
the character of the dwellings and other buildings, but little is known 
beyond the facts ascertained by Mr Cushing on Key Marco, but it is 
probable that the pile-dwelling was of frequent occurrence among the 
keys. The artifacts include pottery, mostly in fragments and of varie- 
ties common in Florida. There are the well-made vessels with incised 
decoration most common on the western side of the peninsula, cruder 
pottery showing characteristics of the west, and occasional specimens 
of the stamped ware—the prevailing variety in the St John region. 
Shell utensils, implements, and ornaments cover the usual range; and 
stone implements, though comparatively rare, are mainly of usual types 
and indicate skill in all the processes of stone working. ‘The speci- 
mens collected affiliate with the art of the known tribes of the southern 
states and appear to convey no suggestion of close relationship with 
the peoples of the West Indies, Yucatan, or South America. 

W. H. Homes. 


Das Blut im Glauben und Aberglauben der Menschheit. Mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der “ Volksmedizin” und des “‘jiidischen Blutritus.” 
Von HERMANN L, Strack. Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1900. 12°, xii, 208 pp. 


This revised edition of an earlier work by the same author is a care- 
ful and comprehensive review of the uncanny superstitions in connection 
with the use of human blood and various portions of the human corpse 
in European folk-medicine and occult ritual. Special attention is given 
to the reputation of the old story that the Jews, in their Paschal ceremony, 
make use of the blood of a Christian child sacrificed for that purpose. 
Although it has repeatedly been proven that this accusation is an igno- 
rant slander, yet within a year it has been revived in Bohemia, with tragic 
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results to the accused race. The author, who, as he expressly states, 
is German, a Christian by all his ancestry, has felt it his duty as a 
Christian minister and student of religions to stay the hand of persecu- 
tion by correcting the error. He proves conclusively that the story is 
only another form of the old European superstition that youth and 
health may be restored by bathing in the blood of pure children. 
Other chapters deal with the superstitious eating of human flesh, the 
cure of disease by touching the body of an executed person, the candle 
held in a dead hand, by means of which thieves may steal without 
awaking the sleepers, etc., and an interesting section deals with the 
legal aspect of crimes committed under the influence of such beliefs, 
Altogether the work is a remarkable contribution to the history of occult 
ritual as existing side by side with the highest development of civiliza- 
tion. Among the numerous references we notice none from American 
sources. James Mooney. 


Les races del’ Europe. I. L’indice céphalique en Europe. Par J. Dent- 
KER. (Association francaise pour l’avancement des sciences. 
Congrés de St Etienne. Paris: 1899.) 


The present work of Dr Deniker, of Paris, completes his two previous 
preliminary papers on the anthropology of Europe (Bulletin dela Soci¢té 
d’ Anthropologie de Paris, 1897, and /’ Anthropologie, 1898) and forms 
the first part of his final memoir, which treats only of the cephalic 
index. 

Even a superficial perusal of the contents and a glance at the ac- 
companying colored map show the immense amount of labor bestowed 
on the subject. Deniker has analyzed and utilized all that has been 
published in different languages on the craniometry and cephalometry 
of European peoples. The total number of indices examined represents 
at least 380,000 measured individuals and skulls. 

Deniker comes to the conclusion that the cephalic indices are dis- 
tributed over four large, well-defined areas, shown on his map, viz., 
a dolichocephalic area, with mesocephalic enc/aves, in the north ; another 
more pronounced dolichocephalic area in the south ; an area of strongly 
brachycephalic heads in the center of western Europe, and, finally, a 
sub-brachycephalic area in eastern Europe. Between these areas inter- 
mediate regions of cephalic indices and white spots, the latter indicating 
lack of data,are found. According to the cephalic index alone Deniker 
distinguishes four races in Europe, but when other physical character- 
istics are taken into account he comes to the conclusion that not fewer 
than six principal and four secondary races are represented in Europe. 
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It is obvious that there is no necessary relation between these different 
types and nationality or language. 

As it is impossible to analyze, in limited space, a work like this, 
abounding in details, it may suffice to point out here its great impor- 
tance to anthropology. An excellent bibliography concludes the 
work. H. TEN KATE. 


Indianer und Anglo-Amerikaner : Ein geschichtlicher Uberblick, von 
GEORG FRIEDERICI. Braunschweig: F. Vieweg & Sohn, 1900. 
16°, 147 pp. 

The author of this work is a German officer who, from long resi- 
dence in this country, has been led to take an interest in Indian things. 
In a previous brochure he treated the subject of scalping, from the eth- 
nologic standpoint. In this he discusses our Indian policy, or rather the 
general policy of the white colonists toward the aborigines of the present 
United States from the colonial period up to the most recent date. 
As all familiar with the subject are well aware, the history is a long 
record of aggression, massacre, and broken faith, in which every cruelty 
and perfidy of the savage was paralleled by the civilized conqueror. In 
Canada, for reasons which are explained at length, the interests of the 
native seem to have been better conserved, with the result that Indian 
outbreaks there are almost unknown. The author shows close famil- 
iarity with the literature of the subject, and every statement is substan- 
tiated by authoritative reference. James Mooney. 


Chronological History of Ancient Egypt. By ORLANDO P. SCHMIDT. 
Cincinnati : George C. Shaw, 1g00. 8°, 569 pp. 

This “ self-verifying history,” which is destined to make a lasting 
impression in the important field of knowledge to which it is devoted, 
covers the vast period from the founding of the ancient kingdom by 
Mena (4244 B.C.) to the beginning of the Persian dynasty (525 B.c.), in 
all not fewer than 3719 years. Schmidt’s chronology did not originate 
in the annals of Manetho and Eratosthenes, but was actually copied 
from the hieroglyphic registers and tables, although the two authorities 
mentioned have served as aids in the restoration. Schmidt’s chro- 
nology is adjusted to the sothiac epochs, which were astronomically 
fixed, every one of them comprising a period of 1461 years. The 
author’s first book is devoted to a description of the sothiac system, 
and shows how the reigns were adjusted to the sothiac epochs, explain- 
ing also the hidden meaning of the “epoch-titles” assumed by the 
“epoch-kings.” These “epoch-reigns” have enabled the author to 
restore the chronology to a year, and the “ epoch-titles” verify it beyond 
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question. This singular arrangement, peculiar to Egypt, may be made 
clear by the following examples: Chufu (Cheops) I was epoch-king 
“Mechiris ” for twenty-two years after 3644 B.c. ; Seti I was epoch- 
king “Osiropis” for twenty-three years after 1584 B.c. In following 
these indications it has been proven that “as far back as 4244 B.c. the 
Egyptians had the most accurate system of chronology ever devised by 
the ingenuity of man,” and the basis of this marvelously accurate mode 
of computing years was the sothiac system. 

In the second part Schmidt treats of the history proper; the facts 
appear now in their proper relations and are illumined by startling 
discoveries. It is shown that there were but one hundred and forty- 
eight years between the “downfall of the old empire ” (2948 B.c.) and 
the beginning of Manetho’s twelfth dynasty, and but two hundred and 
forty-two years between the end of this dynasty and the Hamite 
(Hyksos) invasion (2348 B.c.). The five hundred and eleven years of 
the Hyksos dynasty came to an end about 1837 B.c., the celebrated 
“ Tablet of four hundred years,” set up at Tanis in the eighteenth year 
of Rameses II (that is, in 1544 B.c.), dating from the sothiac epoch, 
1944 B.C. 

Astronomical data serve throughout as the framework of the 
history, and, as the author claims, inexorably sweep away a great mass 
of untenable theories and false notions respecting ancient Egypt, its 
people, and its memorable historical evolution. 

It is the author’s contention to prove beyond cavil that the epoch- 
titles are of greater chronologic value than the kings’ dates transmitted 
by Manetho and others, and that they form, in fact, a canvas-table or 
framework into which the dynasty and rulers’ dates must properly be 
entered in order to obtain a complete Egyptian chronology. The first 
three dynasties are perfectly historical, and not mythical as has been 
asserted. Mena, the first king of the first dynasty, headed the sothiac 
year, which commenced 4244 B.c., when Sothis (the dog-star, Sirius) 
rose heliacally (“just before sunrise”) on the first day of the 
month Thoth of that year. Mena’s epoch-title is Athothis, which, in 
Egyptian, Aa-tehuti, is equivalent to “Offspring of Thoth.” He 
governed sixty-two years and was succeeded by his son Teta, The 
dynasties which preceded Mena were, according to the ancients, 
dynasties of gods and of heroes. The latter were called in Egyptian 
achi-u, or the saints, and are mythical ; Schmidt believes they were 
symbols or impersonations of the various attributes of the “hidden 
god,” whose name, if known, was never written nor spoken, to whom no 
temples were built, and of whom no image was ever made, but who was 
worshiped in spirit and in silence alone. A. S. GATSCHET. 


PERIODICAL 


GENERAL 


Dickerson (Theophilus L.) Prehistoric 
knives. (Am. Antiquarian, Chicago, 
1900, XXII, 78-81.) Considers the 
knife probably the first mechanical aid 
employed by man. and that it has con- 
tinued as his must convenient imple- 
ment.—H. I. S. 


Frassetto (F.) Di altre e nuove fonta- 
nelle [fontanelle sotto-asteriche o 
mastoidee nel cranio umano e degli 
altri mammiferi]. (Riv. di Scienze 
Biol., Torino, 1900, 11, 112.) In this 
very brief note Frassetto calls attention 
to the persistence (hitherto, seemingly, 
not reported or described) of the infe- 
rior posterior lateral fontanelle, which 
may be called the ‘‘ mastoid fontanelle” 
by reason of its proximity to the mas- 
toid foramen. This ‘‘ new” fontanelle 
Frassetto has observed in man, the 
apes, and other mammifers.—A. F. C. 


Garnault (P.) Ventriloquie, nécroman- 
cie, divination, inspiration et prophét- 
isme. (Rev. Scient., Paris, 1go00, 
4° série, XIII, 641-655.) An account 
of the way in which priests, magicians, 
etc., since the remotest antiquity, have 
taken advantage of man’s imperfect 
eye and ear. Ventriloquy is very old, 


and also very widespread among prim-, 


itive peoples (ancient Egyptians, Chi- 
nese, Zulus, Maoris, etc.). Speaking 
trees (in Greece), speaking statuary 
(China, Egypt), speaking corpses, etc., 
are very old. The Egyptian collection 
in the Louvre contains a statue with 
movable jaw, and some of the arcana 
of the Hebrews were in all probability 
‘‘speaking statues.” The palm of 
Deborah, the tree of life, the Delphic 
laurel, the oaks of Dodona were all 
means of ‘‘ making the dead speak.” 
The author notes the interesting fact 
that the prophet was originally the 
‘* seer,” the one who sees. And much 
of early prophetism is naturally eye- 
minded.—A. F, C. 


Giinckel (Lewis W.) The symbol of 


the hand. (Am. Antiquarian, Chicago, 
1900, XXII, 83-84.) 


Mentions repre- 
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Levat (L.-A.) 


Peet (Stephen D.) 


sentations of human hands in Utah, 
Yucatan, Algiers, etc.—H. I. S. 


Hagar (Stansbury) The Celestial Bear. 


(Jour. Am. Folk-lore, Boston, 1900, 
XIII, 92-103.) Observation of the stars 
exerted great influence over the native 
peoples of Central America and South 
America. The Pleiades and the Great 
Bear are conspicuous in their mythol- 
ogy. Cherokee and Micmac beliefs 
regarding the Great Bear are given. 
Accounts for calling the group by the 
name ‘‘ bear” in parts of America by 
natural causes instead of by contact.— 
Hot. S. 


Les origines de la fer- 

rure. (Rev. Scient., Paris, 1900, 

4° série, XIII, 754-756.) An interest- 

ing account of the origin and develop- 
ment of horse-shoeing. ‘This art, ac- 
cording to the author, is ‘‘ born of the 

Orient,’’"—the Mongolians, e. g., have 

known some sort of shoeing from time 

immemorial, Horse-shoeing appears 
also to have been known at a compara- 
tively early date among the peoples of 

western Asia and of the regions about 
the Caspian sea, Their introduction 
into Europe is usually attributed to 
the ‘‘ barbarian cavalry” whose incur- 

sions were such conspicuous features in 

the history of the later Roman empire. 

The shoes left on the fields of battle by 
the hordes of Gepidz, Huns, etc., are. 
said to have been the foundation of 
the European horse-shoeing art. The 
Narbonaise finds take iron shoes back 
to at least the third century A.D., and 
the great Roman roads over portions of 
Europe seem to have caused their in- 
creased use after the dismemberment 
of the empire. By the eighth century 
they began to be universal. The horse- 
shoe figures conspicuously in heraldry 
and folklore.—A. F. C, 

The earliest con- 

structed dwellings and the locality in 
which man made his first home. (Am. 

Antiquarian, Chicago, 1900, XxII, 85- 
100.) Assembles data regarding tree 
dwellings, caves, shellheaps, etc.—H. 


_| 
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Sonsino (P.) A che debonnol’immunita 
dalle febbre gialla i Negri? (Riv. di 
Sci. Biol., Torino, rg00, 11, 210-212.) 
After a brief review of theories and 
literature the author concludes that the 
present state of our knowledge con- 
cerning the immunity of the negro 
from yellow fever does not enable us 
to be certain whether such immunity is 
racial or acquired in some special way 
(alimentation, etc.).—A. F. C. 


Super (Charles W.) The evolution of 
ethics. (Am. Antiquarian, Chicago, 
1900, XXII, 69-73.) Ethics considered 
to be inherited convention more or less 
variable according to environment.— 


Hi 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Beauchamp (W. M.) Iroquois women, 
(Jour. Am. Folk-lore, Boston, Igoo, 
x1, 81-91.) Embraces only Iroquois 
of New York and Canada, near Lake 
Erie. Girls marry young but outside 
of the clan. Marriage of individuals 
of unequal ages was sometimes con- 
sidered best, as the elder’s experience 
would be useful to the younger. 
Women were of great influence po- 
litically ; they nominated the chiefs. 
Polygamy was rare, as was also di- 
vorce.—H. I. S. 


Blake (Wm. P.) Mosaics of chalchuite. 
(Am. Antiquarian, Chicago, 1900, XXII, 
108-110.) Presents new examples and 
discusses a cross. —H. I. S. 


— A pre-historic mountain village. 
(Am. Antiquarian, Chicago, 1900, 
XXII, IgI-192.) Describes dwellings 
in Huachus [Huachuca?] mountains, 
Cochise county, Arizona, now in the 
form of ruin mounds.—H. I. S 


Deans (James) A relic from the glacial 
clay of British Columbia. (Am. Anti- 
quarian, Chicago, 1900, XXII, 75.) 
Reports finding a spearpoint in a clay 
embankment along a ditch while filling 
the ditch. Insufficient evidence for the 
author’s belief that it goes very far to 
prove that there were inhabitants in- 
genious enough to spearpoints 
before the glacial period.—H. i. S 


Laidlaw (G. E.) Archzological dis- 
coveries in North Victoria county, 
Ontario, 1899. (Am. Antiquarian, Chi- 
cago, Ig00, XXII, III-1I15.) Nine 


new sites found and three hundred 
specimens procured ; domestic objects 
predominate ; pottery and bone ~— 
most frequently found.—H. I. 


Moorehead (Warren K.) Rare archzo- 


logical specimens. (Popular Science, 
N. Y., 1900, 73; 93.) Illustrations 
and brief descriptions of specimens. 
—H.I.S. 


Peet (Stephen D.) Coast and maritime 


structures. (Am. Antiquarian, Chicago, 
1900, XXII, 157-180.) Illustrates some 
of Cushing's Floridian discoveries and 
considers pile dwellers. —H. I. S. 


Prince (J. Dyneley) Some forgotten 


Indian place-names in the Adirondacks, 
(Jour. Am. Folk-lore, Boston, 1goo, x11, 
123-128.) Gives derivations and mean- 
ings of place-names. Many of them 
are descriptive of natural features and 
might have arisen independently in 
several languages.—H. I. S. 


Wheeler (Bennet C.) Aborigines of Sus- 


quehanna, (Popular Science, New 
York, 1900, 68.) Describes sites near 
Mt Johnson island, where many stone 
implements are found.—H. I. S. 


Wickersham (James) Some relics of 


the stone age from Puget sound. (Am. 
Antiquarian, Chicago, 1g00, XXII, I41- 
149.) The State of Washington is 
divided into a western moist, forest 
region with but few chipped archeo- 
logical forms, and an eastern arid 
region rich in chipped objects. Pestles, 
adz- blades, arrowpoints, war - clubs, 
stone pipes, etc., from western Wash- 
ington are described. The author con- 
cludes that the Puget sound region is 
deficient in prehistoric stone art.— 
H. 1.5; 


EUROPE 


Cazalis (H.) La science et le mariage. 


(Rev. Scient., Paris, 1900, 4° série, XIII, 
609-616.) In this article, the key-note 
of which is ‘‘ the age of ignorance is 
gone, the age of science has come,” the 
author advocates reforms in the mar- 
riage system of France. Among the 
points argued for are medical examina- 
tions of persons intending to marry and 
a prophylactic struggle against disease. 

The much greater proportion of illegiti- 
mate births in Paris as compared with 
the country at large is noted.—A., F.C. 


| 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


ASIA 


Carey (F. W.) Journeys in the Chinese 
Shan states. (Geog. Journ., Lond., 
1900, XV, 486-515.) Some space is 
given to a description of the hill tribes 
of Yunnan. Historically, there is said 
to have been a gradual intrusion of 
Lolos from the north, pressing back 
the Shans, who formerly extended much 
farther to the north.—R. B. D. 


Tappan (Leroy J.) Japanese ceramics. 
(Popular Science, N. Y., 1900, 85.) 
Describes some wares briefly.—H. I. S. 


Webster (H.) Korea—the hermit na- 
tion. (Nat. Geog. Mag., Washington, 
1900, XII, 145-155.) Brief description 
of the country and its people, with il- 
lustrations.—H. I. S. 


Zaborowski (M.) Les peuplades ret- 
rouvées de l’Asie centrale. (Revue 
Scientif., Paris, 1900, 4° série, XIII, 
466-467.) This brief paper isa critique 
of the previous articles of M. Saint- 
Yves in the same journal. He blames 
the latter for not relying more on 
ethnologic data and also for not mak- 
ing use of the works of M. de Ujfalvy. 
Another point criticized is the attribu- 
tion to Siberia of a considerable and 
widespread population in  preglacial 
times, and the endeavor to find in 
northern Asia the home of civilized 
man.—A. F. C, 


AFRICA 


Hilder (F. F.) British South Africa and 
the Transvaal. (Nat. Geog. Mag., 
Washington, 1900, XII, 81-96.) Con- 
tains brief descriptions of native tribes, 
and expresses belief that the future of 
South Africa depends largely on the 
treatment of the natives.—H. I. S. 


Leprince (Jules) Une peuplade de la 
Guinée francaise, les Bagas-Foreh (Rev. 
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Scient., Paris, 1900, 4° série, XIV,47-49.) 
This is a brief account of the manners 
and customs of the Bagas-Foreh, who, 
to the number of some 2000, dwell 
about the estuary of the Rio Nufies. 
Up to the present they have energetic- 
ally refused white authority and civil- 
ization, being one of the most inde- 
pendent of all the Africantribes. They 
seem to be without regularly constituted 
chiefs, and do not practice the hospital- 
ity so general among negroes. Mar- 
riage, birth, and funeral customs are 
briefly noticed, and the author thinks 
that in respect of many manners and 
customs the Bagas-Foreh surpass in 
originality the other peoples of the 
West African coast. The blacks around 
them are said to consider these people 
as savages. The house-burial prevalent 
among the Bagas-Foreh and the sub- 
sequent destruction of the mud-huts 
lead sometimes to the elevation of the 
house last constructed upon a mound 5 
or 6 meters high.—A. F. C. 


Mackinder (H. J.) A journey to the 
summit of Mt Kenya, British East 
Africa. (Geog. Jour. Lond., 1900, Xv, 
453-486.) Contains a few references 
to the tribes inhabiting this region, es- 
pecially the Wanderobo, who were met 
with on the mountains at elevations up 
to 12,000 feet.—R. B. D. 


SouTH AMERICA 


Guevara (Tomas) Historia de la civil- 
izacion de Araucania. (Anales de la 
Univ., Santiago, Chile, Igo00, LVI, 
1265-1289.) ‘This section of Guevara’s 
‘** Araucanian History” (forming chap- 
ter I of the Second part) treats of the 
discovery, first by the Peruvians, then 
by the Spanish of Chile, and the long 
struggle between the natives and the 
European invaders. A_ biographical 
account of Pedro de Valdivia and brief 
notes of other characters of the period 
are given.—A. F. C, 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Meeting of the American Association — The initial session of 
the Anthropological section of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science took place on June 25th, in Schermerhorn Hall, 
Columbia University, New York, with vice-president Amos W, Butler, 
of Indianapolis, in the chair. The address of the vice-president was 
postponed until the meeting to be held in 1901. The morning session 
of the following day was devoted to purely psychological subjects, in 
conjunction with the American Psychological Association, over which 
Prof. Joseph Jastrow presided. The accompanying list of communi- 
cations presented on this and the following days of the meeting shows 
a wide range of subjects, treated by well-known specialists. Four of 
the papers (*) appear in the present number of this journal. 


Methods of Esthetics, by Henry Davies. 

Practice, by Edward Thorndike. 

New Method of Demonstrating Physiological Processes that are De- 
pendent upon Mental Conditions, by J. McK. Cattell. 

Studies in Vocal Expression, by Charles H. Judd. 

Criminology, by Thomas Wilson. 

A Method of Registration for Certain Anthropologic Data, by Amos 
W. Butler. 

The Trap: A Study in Aboriginal Psychology, by O. T. Mason. 

*The Ancient Aztec Obsidian Mines of the State of Hidalgo, Mexico, 
by W. H. Holmes. 

* The Obsidian Razor of the Aztecs, by Geo. G. MacCurdy. 

A Two-faced Navaho Blanket, by Washington Matthews. 

*Archeological Work of the Fesup Expedition on the North Pacific 
Coast in 1899, by Harlan I. Smith. 

Cairns of Southeastern Vancouver Island and the Adjacent Coast, by 
Harlan I. Smith. 

Giving Thanks : A Pawnee Ceremony, by Alice C. Fletcher. 

The Shell Society among the Omaha, by Francis LaFlesche. 

Kélimann's Reconstruction of the Head of a Woman of Swiss Lake- 
dweller Type, by Zelia Nuttall. 

Brasziel Robinson: Possessed of Two Spirits, by Roland Steiner. 

The Responsivity of Mind, by W J McGee. 
590 
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The Law of Conjugal Conation, by W J McGee. 

A Civilized Heredity is Stronger than a Savage Environment, by 
Charles E. Slocum. 

*The Sedna Cycle: A Study of Myth Evolution, by H. Newell 
Wardle. 

The Peruvian Star-chart of Sulcamayhua, by Stansbury Hagar. 

The Bird-stone Ceremonial, by W. K. Moorehead. 

A Navaho Initiation, by Washington Matthews. 

Ancient Tombs at Mitla, Mexico, by M. H. Saville. 

Meaning of the Ancient Mexican Calendar Stone, by Zelia Nuttall. 

A New Type of Pottery from Texas, by F. W. Putnam. 


The number of communications was about the same as at previous 
meetings ; several were of more than usual interest, and elicited general 
discussion, while some were illustrated with stereopticon views which 
were justly admired. An unusual feature of the meeting seemed to be 
the high value of several communications presented by younger mem- 
bers who are now coming forward in anthropological work. The most 
interesting feature of the meeting of Section H was an inspection of the 
anthropological treasures in the American Museum of Natural History. 
The session of Friday, June 29th, opened with the reading of commu- 
nications in the lecture-room of the Department of Anthropology, after 
which the work-rooms and collections of the museum were visited by 
the members, guided by the curator and his assistants. Never in the 
history of the association have so many new collections and so much 
unpublished anthropological material been displayed at any one ses- 
sion of the section. At a business meeting held June 28th the council 
voted to change the name of the “ Committee on the Study of the White 
Race in America” to the “ Anthropometric Committee,” and that on 
the “Introduction of Anthropologic Teaching” was made a standing 
committee of the council. Section H was empowered by the associa- 
tion to conduct a winter meeting at such time and place as may be de- 
termined by the sectional committee. The section voted to place in 
its records a series of resolutions on the valuable contributions to an- 
thropology by the late Frank Hamilton Cushing, and to transmit a copy 
of the same to his family. Dr J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, was elected vice-president, and Dr George G. 
MacCurdy, of Yale University, secretary of the section for the ensuing 
year. 


The Name Cherokee and Its Derivation — The following 
tentative discussion of the derivation of the name Cherokee may be of 
some interest to the readers of this journal. Early in the autumn of - 
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1899, Mr James Mooney, a co-worker in the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, submitted to the writer the term Oyata'’ge‘rofno” (usually written 
Oyatahgehronnon), the Mohawk-Iroquois appellation for the Cherokee 
(but sometimes embracing the Catawba and other southern Indians), 
for an explanation of its derivation and signification. The Onondaga 
form of this name is Oyata’ge‘héno”’, and that of the Seneca, Oyada’ge'- 
dino’, both mere dialectic variants of the one first cited. Now, the 
final -heno”’, or -oino”’, signifies “ dweller (at) or inhabitant 
(of),” and it is an exact equivalent of the termination -z¢e in Canaanite 
or of -man in countryman, backwoodsman. The noun oyata’ of the 
Iroquois proper (od¢e’ of the Huron group) signifies ‘‘ a cave, hollow, an 
excavation, or cavern ” ; and the locative particle -ge‘- means “ at, to, at 
the place of.” Hence, Oyata’ge‘rcino”’ signifies literally “ Dweller at or 
inhabitant of the place of caves, pits, or caverns.”” Such seems to be 
the origin and signification of this appellation. Mr Mooney informed 
the writer that the Cherokee themselves cannot explain the name 
Cherokee and that they prefer using the name Kituwaha when referring 
distinctly to themselves as a people. The data obtained in the forego- 
ing etymology of the appellation Oyata’ge‘roino”’ seem to indicate the 
derivation of the name Cherokee itself. The data and suggested ety- 
mology were placed by the present writer at the disposal of Mr Mooney 
to be used by him in a forthcoming work on the tribe named. 

The suggested etymology of the name Cherokee is as follows : The 
earliest known form of this name is Cha/aque, and is found in the narra- 
tive of the expedition of Hernando De Soto into Florida in 1539-’40. 
As the name appears to be of a source foreign to the speech of the 
Cherokee, and as it was first employed by persons who had hitherto 
never been in communication with the Cherokee themselves, it would 
seem profitable to seek an analysis of the name in the language of 
peoples contiguous to them, among whom De Soto’s chroniclers first 
heard it. 

An inspection of the names of places visited by De Soto in his jour- 
ney shows that these peoples were of the Muskhogean family. Now, 
the Choctaw name for a “ Cherokee man” is Chalakki hatak ; for “ the 
Cherokee people,” Chalakki-okla ; and for Cherokeean, Chalakki. In 
Choctaw, chiluk or chuluk (both forms being in use) signifies “a cave, 
cavern, pit, ‘not a hole through a thing.’” And the final -7 (like # in 
machine) is the sign of the nominative or case absolute. Thus Chiluki 
or Chuluki is formed. But the more probable origin of the final -47 is 
in the analogic use of the rare plural ending found in words like mkakt, 
“chiefs,” from miko, “a chief”; héktaki, “women,” from Adkti, “a 
woman.” Whence Chilukki, or Chulukki, which appears to be a con- 
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firmation of the derivation and signification of the Iroquoian Oyata’ge‘- 
ronno”’ as given above. 

Again, the Catawba-Siouan name for the Cherokee is /é"ntérad” ye. 
Montron ye and Maztéran ye are other orthographies of this name. 
Manu, or mo"no, is the Catawba name for “ ground, earth.” The 
origin and meaning of the final -téra”, -tro#, or ¢éram may be found in 
a form analogous to the one in question. In dé ma”nodaré,“I dig the 
ground,” “I dig a grave,” is found the literal meaning of the name 
Mé'ntéra”. Hence, it seems evident that the Catawba called the Cher- 
okee “ Earth-diggers ” or “ Earth-grubbers,” apparently for the same 
reason that the Iroquoian peoples called them the “ People of the place 
of caves.” 

Lastly, it may be interesting to point out the fact that Za//igeu or 
Talligewt, or preferably Ad/igewt, is evidently a Delaware name for the 
Cherokee, having a signification in accord with those of the terms and 
appellations previously discussed. Of Zalligeu or Talligewi Hecke- 
welder interestingly says : “ Colonel John Gibson, however, a gentleman 
who has a thorough knowledge of the Indians, and speaks several of 
their languages, is of opinion that they were not called Za//gew?, but 
Alligewt, . . .” The present writer is in full accord with this opinion 
of Colonel Gibson. The Delaware term for “a cave, or excavation,” is 
walek. Inthe ‘“‘Walum Olum”, or Painted Score, the locative case of 
this is found written O/igonunk and translated “ At the place of caves.” 
Now, from walek (e like a in mate), or olig of Oligonunk above, to 
Alligewi there is but a step. The final -zw7 in Delaware signifies “he 
is” whatever is expressed by the conceptual term to which it is suffixed. 
Hence walek wi, or walehkéwi olig wi, or oligéwt, signifies “ he is a cave 
or he is of a cave” —a signification quite in accord with the other 
names hereinbefore discussed. J. N. B. Hewitt. 


The Buffalo Exposition — Dr A. L. Benedict, director of the 
Department of Ethnology and Archeology of the Pan-American Ex- 
position, to be held at Buffalo in 1901, announces that the exposition 
has provided a circular building, 128 feet in diameter, and has also 
arranged a “Six Nations” Indian exhibit on the grounds, with a repre- 
sentation of the typic longhouse of the Iroquois and the attendance of 
some sixty Indians who will engage in their native industries. As these 
Indians have preserved to a great degree their ancient customs, they 
will celebrate in appropriate seasons their various thanksgiving festivals, 
dances, and other rites. Every precaution will be taken to protect 
exhibits against fire or theft and loss in packing and unpacking, con- 


sequently it is expected that a large amount of valuable archeological 
AM. ANTH. N, S,, 2—38 
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material will be placed at the disposal of the department by museums 
and individual collectors. “In fact, it is not too early to assure the 
public,” Mr Benedict says, “that the promises of such institutions as 
the American Museum of Natural History, the Peabody Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, University of Chicago, and the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences, as well as the codperation of the ministers 
of the South American republics, guarantee the success of this depart- 
ment.” However, as the aim of the department is not so much to 
assemble a large miscellaneous collection of relics as to afford means of 
popular instruction in American archeology, it is desired that students 
in all parts of the country shall send exhibits or memoranda descriptive 
of results obtained in their special fields of labor. For example, one 
exhibit will show the animals domesticated by the aborigines of the 
Western Continent, and will explain why the lack of large useful ani- 
mals capable of domestication hampered the development of civiliza- 
tion in the New World. Through the codperation of the Department 
of Agriculture and Horticulture, exhibits will be made of the plants 
cultivated in both North America and South America before the dis- 
covery. Often a placard is of as great value as the specimen, and one 
of the features of the exhibit will be cases describing in brief various 
types of stone-age implements and the methods of manufacturing them. 
Any student of American archeology who has elaborated some special 
phase of the subject and wishes to place his work before the public may 
submit a manuscript pertaining thereto, and placards prepared from it 
will be made, due credit being given to the investigator. 


Field Museum and Pennsylvania University Expedition — 
Dr George A. Dorsey, Curator of Anthropology in the Field Columbian 
Museum, and Mr Stewart Culin of the University of Pennsylvania 
have recently returned from a collecting trip which they undertook 
together in behalf of their respective museums. Leaving Chicago in 
May, they visited the Sauk and Fox reservation in Iowa. From there 
they proceeded to Guernsey, in Wyoming, where they examined an 
Indian jasper quarry; then in order they visited the Shoshoni and 
Arapaho on Wind River reservation in Wyoming; the Bannock at 
Fort Hall, Idaho; the Ute at White Rocks and Ouray, Utah; and the 
Paiute at Pyramid Lake, Nevada. Going on to California, Dr Dorsey 
went to Ukiah and afterward to Klamath lake, while Mr Culin con- 
tinued to Hupa valley, meeting again in Seattle. From here they pro- 
ceeded to Neah bay, Washington, where they spent some days among 
the Makah. After a trip to Victoria and Vancouver, Dr Dorsey col- 
lected among the Nez Percés and Gros Ventres, while Mr Culin de- 
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voted himself to the Yakima and Umatilla. In returning they stopped 
at the Sioux reservations in Montana, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. The scientific results of the expedition were very consider- 
able and will be announced later in detailed reports. Together the 
collectors obtained between three and four thousand specimens. The 
expenses of the University of Pennsylvania’s share in the expedition 
were defrayed by the Honorable John Wanamaker. 


Brinton Memorial Chair — The Brinton Memorial Committee 
of Boston has issued an address setting forth the services to the cause 
of science rendered by Daniel Garrison Brinton, and explaining the 
conception of anthropology, to which especially he had devoted his life. 
The address recites : 

‘* Scholars the world over are appreciative of the achievements of the late Daniel 
Garrison Brinton, for he established on a firm basis the branches of learning to which 
he devoted his life. He is justly named the ‘ Founder of American Anthropology.’ 

‘* A close student of the intricate problems of his science, he possessed the rare 
art of clearly and concisely presenting facts at their true value. He believed in ‘the 
general inculcation of the love of truth, scientific, verifiable truth,’ and that knowledge 
should subserve usefulness, 

‘* A keen observer, a classical scholar, an adept in the methods of logic and phi- 
losophy, Dr Brinton had ever the practical application of truth in view. To the 
systematic study of man he brought to bear his all rounded culture to further the hap- 
piness and fulness of the individual life. He regarded the individual as the starting- 
point and goal of anthropology. Upon individual improvement, he claimed, depended 
group or racial improvement, social amelioration, and the welfare of humanity. 

‘* Anthropology, the new Science of Man, in Dr Brinton’s own words, ‘ is the 
study of the whole of man, his psychical as well as his physical nature, and the 
products of all his activities, whether in the past or in the present.’ 

‘* This broad comprehension indicates the significance of anthropological study. 
Its limits of attainment are limited only by the nature of man himself, and Dr Brinton 
asks, ‘ Who dares set a limit to that ?’ 

‘* Although the youngest of the modern sciences, anthropology is none the less 
one of the most important of the sciences, for in its development is bound closely the 
progress of society. To carry out the aims of anthropology are required the results 
obtained from the study of ethnography, ethnology, psychology, folklore, and arche- 
ology, — more especially prehistoric archeology, which concerns itself not only with 
the ancient, but with ‘the simplest’ and ‘ most transparent and therefore the most 
instructive.’ 

‘* Notwithstanding the extension of this work in America, comparatively few pro- 
fessorships of anthropology or its branches exist, and the limited opportunity afforded 
students to qualify themselves for investigation in these various subjects is manifest. 
Dr Brinton pointed out the insufficiency of facilities for students to acquire the neces- 
sary preliminary training to fit them for research, and he advocated and urged that 
anthropology should be studied generally in our colleges. Provost Harrison referred 
to this in his address at the Brinton Memorial Meeting held in Philadelphia in January 
last, and stated: that Dr Brinton had the utmost confidence in anthropology as a science 
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and also in its practical worth as an applied science in politics, education, and 
legislation. 

‘* It is proposed, in recognition of the great services he rendered to the world by 
his teachings, numerous publications, and untiring zeal in unearthing the false and 
proclaiming the true, to establish in his memory a Brinton Chair of American Arche- 
ology and Ethnology in the University of Pennsylvania. 

‘* This proposition has received the universal commendation and approval of 
anthropological scholars both in Europe and America. 

‘* At the Memorial Meeting the plan was favorably mentioned, and grateful recog- 
nition accorded to Dr Brinton’s unselfish devotion to his chosen life work. Provost 
Harrison thought that to honor his memory no more worthy tribute could be given than 
the foundation of a Brinton Memorial Chair in the University of Pennsylvania. Pro- 
fessor Putnam, following these remarks, said that he trusted the suggestion would not 
be dropped, but that something tangible would come from Provost Harrison’s words, 

‘* The choice of this place for the seat of the Brinton Memorial seems especially 
appropriate, since the University of Pennsylvania now possesses Dr Brinton’s valuable 
library, his own gift shortly before his death. The association of Brinton’s name with 
the University from 1886, when the Chair of American Archeology and Linguistics was 
created for his occupancy, may in this way be made permanent. 

‘*In order to accomplish the proposed plan it will be necessary to secure an 
endowment of fifty thousand dollars from individual sources. 

‘** Patrons of science and others interested in the endowment may apply to the 
Brinton Memorial Committee, 44 Mt Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., where further 
information is to be obtained if desired.” 


Jesup North Pacific Expedition— The American Museum 
Journal announces that Messrs Waldemar Jochelson and Waldemar 
Bogoras, of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History, have recently started for the northeastern 
part of Asia, by way of San Francisco and Vladivostok, to continue 
the work of the Expedition in Siberia. 

The region which Messrs Jochelson and Bogoras are about to visit 
is situated northeast of Amoor river, They will study the relations 
of the native tribes of that area to the inhabitants of the extreme 
northwestern part of America, and also to the Asiatic races visited by 
Dr Berthold Laufer, under the auspices of the Museum, and to those 
living farther west. It is expected that in this manner they will suc- 
ceed in elucidating much of the racial history of these peoples, and itis 
hoped that the question as to the relations of the aborigines of America 
and Asia will be definitely settled. Thus the work of these explorers 
is part of the general plan of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
which was organized for the investigation of the relations between the 
tribes of Asia and America. It is fortunate that this inquiry has been 
taken up at the present time, since the gold discoveries along the 
coast of Bering sea are rapidly changing the conditions of native life ; 
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so that within a few years their primitive customs, and perhaps the 
tribes themselves, will be extinct. 

The expedition, after leaving Vladivostok, will go by sea to the 
northeastern part of the Sea of Okhotsk, where they will establish their 
winter quarters. Mr Jochelson expects to spend the winter among 
the tribes of this coast, part of whom belong to the great Tungus fam- 
ily which inhabits the larger part of Siberia, while others belong to a 
little-known group of tribes inhabiting the extreme northeastern por- 
tion of Asia. Mr Bogoras will make a long journey by dog-sledge 
across that part of the country lying north of the peninsula of Kam- 
tchatka, and will spend much of his time among the Chukchee, whose 
mode of life is quite similar to that of the Eskimo of the Arctic coast 
of America. Mr Bogoras is exceptionally well prepared for this work, 
since he has spent several years among the western Chukchee, who are 
a nomadic tribe and subsist on the products of their large herds of 
reindeer. There is also a small tribe of Eskimo living on the Siberian 
coast whom Mr Bogoras expects to visit. 

Mr Jochelson, after finishing his work on the Okhotsk coast, will 
proceed northwestward, crossing the high mountains which stretch 
along the coast, on a trail never before traversed by white men. Over 
this route he expects to reach the territory of another isolated tribe, 
the Yukagheer. On a former expedition Mr Jochelson visited a 
western branch of this tribe, whom he reached starting from Irkutsk, 
in southern Siberia. Owing to the difficulties of the passage, Mr 
Jochelson will not return to the Okhotsk coast, but will continue his 
journey westward through Asia, and reach New York by way of 
Moscow and St Petersburg. 

Both Mr Jochelson and Mr Bogoras have carried on a series of most 
remarkable investigations in Siberia, which are at present being pub- 
lished by the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St Petersburg. The 
results of their previous investigations embody a mass of information 
on the customs, languages, and folktales of the tribes whom they 
visited. 

It may be expected that their journey, which will extend over a 
period of two years, will result in a series of most interesting additions 
to the collections of the Museum, and in an important advancement of 
our knowledge of the peoples of the world. 


Pueblo Ruins Reserved—Pending determination of the advis- 
ability of setting apart, as a national park, the region in the vicinity of 
Espafiola, New Mexico, containing extensive pueblo ruins and the two 
remarkable groups of cavate lodges known as the Ptiye and the Shufina, 
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the Commissioner of the General Land Office, acting under authority 
granted by the Secretary of the Interior, has directed the withdrawal 
from settlement, entry, sale, or other disposal, all of the vacant, unap- 
propriated public lands within the following described boundaries : 
Beginning at the northwest corner of the San Ildefonso Pueblo grant, 
in township 20 N., R. 7 E., New Mexico principal meridian, New Mex- 
ico; thence southerly along the western boundary of said grant to the 
northern boundary of the Ramon Vigil grant ; thence westerly along 
the boundary of said grant to the northwest corner thereof; thence 
southeasterly along the boundary of said grant to the Rio Grande del 
Norte; thence in a general southwesterly direction, down the Rio 
Grande del Norte, along its right bank, to its point of intersection with 
the township line between townships 17 and 18 N.; thence westerly 
along said township line to its intersection with the range line between 
ranges 4 and 5 E.; thence northerly along said range line to the 
southern boundary of the Baca location No. 1; thence easterly along 
the boundary of said location to the southeast corner thereof ; thence 
northerly along the eastern boundary of said location to the northeast 
corner thereof; thence in a northeasterly direction to the southwest 
corner of the Juan José Lobato grant; thence northeasterly along the 
southern boundary of said grant to its intersection with the section line 
between sections 18 and 19 in township 21 N., R. 7 E.; thence easterly 
along said section line to its intersection with the western boundary of 
the San Juan Pueblo grant, thence southerly along the western body of 
said grant to its southwest corner; thence due south to the northern 
boundary of the Santa Clara Pueblo grant ; thence westerly alung the 
boundary of said grant to the northwest corner thereof ; thence south- 
erly along the western boundary of said grant to its intersection with 
the northern boundary of the San Ildefonso Pueblo grant; thence 
westerly along the boundary of said grant to the northwest corner 
thereof, the place of beginning. 

It is hoped that the Commissioner of the General Land Office will 
ere long recommend the withdrawal of other tracts on which note- 
worthy ruins are situated, and that Congress will make provision for the 
employment of custodians for the protection of these interesting remains 
against vandalism. 


Trumbull’s Natick Dictionary — As previously announced in 
these pages, the WVatick-English and English-Natick Dictionary com- 
piled by the late James Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, was pre- 
sented by his daughter to the American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester. Arrangements have since been made for the publication 
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of this monumental work as the first of a new series of Bulletins to be 
published by the Bureau of American Ethnology, uniformly with its 
Annual Reports, under authority granted at the last session of Congress 
through the instance of Hon. Ernest W. Roberts of Massachusetts. 
The manuscript Dictionary, in the compilation of which Dr Trumbull 
devoted the best years of a long and busy life, consists of four quarto 
volumes. The first of these is his “ rough draft” of some 300 pages of 
the Natick or Massachusetts language as it was written by John Eliot, 
for the Dictionary is compiled from Eliot’s translation of the Bible and 
his other works of translation, with some additions from other sources 
(notably Josiah Cotton’s Vocabulary and Roger Williams’ Key), and 
equivalents in other Algonquian dialects. In the first draft, however, 
Trumbull followed Cotton in entering the verbs under the form that 
Eliot regarded as their infinitive mood. Discovering his error when it 
was too late, he began a revision of the entire work, entering the verbs 
under the third person singular of their indicative present (aor7s/) in 
their primary or simple forms. After several years of labor in this re- 
vision, three other manuscript volumes were produced, two of them, 
comprising 175 and 106 leaves, respectively, forming the Natick- 
English, the third, of 264 leaves, being devoted to the English-Natick. 
The revision of the manuscript, however, was never completed ; it 
lacks all between JVishk and P, and U, W, VY; but these lacunz are 
readily supplied from the “ rough draft.” At the present writing more 
than half of the Dictionary is in type, and it is expected that the vol- 
ume, which will contain an introduction by Dr Edward Everett Hale, 
will be published before the close of the year. 


Mexicanists will find a treat in the first half of Dr Eduard Seler’s 
“ Eighteen Annual Festive Periods,” published in the May, 1899, issue 
of the Veréffentlichungen aus dem Kéniglichen Museum fiir Volker- 
kunde, of Berlin (4°, pages 25-204). Dr Seler’s treatise is based 
mainly on the various ethnographic writings of Bernardino de Sahagun 
(died 1590) on the customs, manners, history, mythology, and esthetics 
of Mexico, which he was enabled to study at a period when they were 
comparatively undefiled through contact with civilization. The eighteen 
periods, falsely called months, of the Mexican calendar comprised 
twenty days each, which, with five accessory “unlucky ” days, or nemon- 
emi, constituted the year. At the beginning of each of these twenty- 
day sections a festive period of one to three or more days was 
celebrated ; it had a religious character, and was attended with pro- 
cessions, dancing, singing, masquerades, and mummery, as well as by 
those awful sacrifices of children, slaves, and prisoners of war who, 
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before the slaughter took place, were compelled to follow the idol of a 
deity to the temple devoted to its worship. This first part of Dr Seler’s 
work is illustrated by numerous contemporary pictures and also by 
Sahagun’s Nahuatl texts. There is little need to say that these texts, 
with Seler’s German translation, render the treatise of high value. 

A. S. GATSCHET, 


Berendt Catalogue — There has been reprinted from volume 2, 
number 4, of the Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and Art of the 
University of Pennsylvania the highly interesting Catalogue of the 
Berendt Linguistic Collection prepared by the late Dr Brinton in 1884. 
As is now well known, this splendid collection of Central American 
linguistic and ethnologic material, covering 183 titles, was acquired 
some years ago by Dr Brinton, who, shortly before his death, presented 
it, with his library, to the University of Pennsylvania. The collection 
is now in the library of the Free Museum of Science and Art of that 
University. We are glad to announce that plans have been perfected 
whereby the celebrated manuscript Maya dictionary known as the 
Diccionario de Motul, which was copied from the original in the John 
Carter Brown Library at Providence in 1864 and elaborately annotated 
by Berendt, will, it is expected, be sent to press within a year. 


At a recent meeting of the Museums Association at Canterbury, 
Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie advocated his plan of building large 
but inexpensive sheds to house ethnological and archeological material. 
The plan is to acquire about a square mile of land within an hour’s ride 
of London and to begin to build large galleries uniformly on what might 
be called a gridiron plan. The proposed galleries should be about 54 
feet wide and 400 feet apart, so that after completion there would be 
room for additions six times as large on the intermediate ground. The 
plan would involve the construction of about four hundred feet of 
gallery per year, or eight miles in the century, leaving six times the 
space to be covered by irregular additions as required. The financial 
demands of the scheme for land, building, and staff might be met by a 
fixed charge of £10,000 per year.— Science. 


A patriotic movement has been made by a group of ladies in 
Denver, Colorado, who have organized the Colorado Cliff- Dwellings 
association and have succeeded in leasing from the Ute Indians, at 
$300 per annum, the tract of land on which the celebrated cliff-dwell- 
ings of Mesa Verde are situated. It is the intention of the Association 
to prevent the further destruction of these notable structures, and to 
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build a rest-house, repair the roads, etc. The officers are Mrs Gilbert 
McClurg, regent; Mrs W. S. Peabody, vice-regent ; Mrs J. D. White- 
more, recording secretary; Mrs C. A. Eldredge, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs George Sumner, auditor; Mrs M. D. Thatcher, treasurer, 
and Mrs T. A. Lewis, historian. These, with Mrs H. C. Lowe and 
Mrs Ed. Stoiber, form the board of trustees of the association. 


Dr David P. Barrows, professor of history in the State Normal 
School of San Diego, California, has issued a syllabus of a course of 
study in anthropology for class work and correspondence teaching. 
The syllabus covers fourteen chapters, namely, 1, Origin of the human 
species ; 11, Man’s place among the primates; 11, The body and mind 
of man; Iv, The races of men and the basis of racial distinction ; v, 
Prehistoric man; vi, History of culture; vu, Nations of the white 
race; VIII, Racial contact through geographical discovery ; 1x, The 
Asian race and its history ; x, The negro race of Africa and Melanesia ; 
x1, The American race; x11, Unclassified races and peoples; x1, A 
review of racial endowment ; xiv, Problems of modern civilization. 


An instructive dictionary of Chilean-Spanish dialectic terms 
has been prepared by Anibal Echeverria i Reyes, under the title Voces 
Usadas en Chile (12°, Santiago, 1900), and dedicated to the Academia 
Real of Spain. The volume begins with a list of works consulted in 
its preparation, followed by an essay on truncations and disfigurements 
of classic Spanish in Chilean speech, as eto for objecto, perfeuto for 
perfecto, acsolver for absolver. The lexicon comprises pages 118 to 245, 
each page containing about thirty terms. The list includes many 
words unknown to European Spanish, as well as a number of Chilean- 
ized aboriginal terms and a sprinkling of English and French vocables. 

A. S. GATSCHET. 


Dr John R. Swanton has been appointed an ethnologist in the 
Bureau of American Ethnology for work principally in connection with 
the Siouan languages. Dr Swanton has received special training as a 
student of philology, in Columbia University, under Dr Franz Boas, 
and his thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, published in the 
last number of this journal under the title Morphology of the Chinook 
Verb, was accepted by the committee of the division of archeology and 
ethnology of Harvard University. Dr Swanton was the only applicant 
for the appointment named, and the result of his examination by the 
Civil Service Commission was highly creditable. 


Brinton Bibliography — Mr Stewart Culin, Director of the Free 
Museum of Science and Art of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
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published a Bibliography of Daniel G. Brinton, M.D., based mainly on 
an annotated bibliography, down to 1892, prepared and printed by Dr 
Brinton. Although book reviews, brief notes, purely literary articles, 
and medical writings are not included, the bibliography comprises 210 
titles. Reprinted from the American Philosophical Society Memorial 
Volume, Philadelphia, 1900. 


The Rev. Thomas D. Weems, of Decatur, Illinois, has given his 
archeological collection, numbering eleven hundred and forty speci- 
mens, to the Powell Museum of the Illinois Wesleyan University. The 
collection contains figures, vases, pictured stones, ceremonial stones, 
tablets, pipes, arrowpoints, spearpoints, celts, sinkers, knives, saws, 
hammers, scrapers, plummets, discoidals, mortars, pestles, and copper, 
bone, and shell implements and ornaments. 


Mr G. B. Gordon, of the Peabody Museum, who has charge of the 
explorations to be made at Copan, has secured from President Sierra of 
Honduras, for Harvard University, by treaty arranged at Tegucigalpa 
on February 22d, the control of the ruins of Copan and the lands per- 
taining thereto, for a period of ten years, with the right to make excava- 
tions and to remove to Cambridge for preservation a portion of the 
objects that may be found. 


MINOR NOTES 


GENERAL Sir Rosert Murpocu Smiru, K.C.M.G., director-gen- 
eral of the Museum of Science and Art of Edinburgh, died on July 3d, 
aged sixty-five years. He had been engaged with Sir Charles Newton’s 
archeological expedition to Halicarnassus, had conducted explorations 
in Cyrenicia, and was the author of History of Recent Discoveries at 
Cyrene and of a Handbook of Persian Art. 


Pror. W. P. BuakeE, of the University of Arizona, at Tucson, is 
said to be preparing a bibliography of Arizona, with special reference 
to writings relating to the Pueblo Indians and cliff-dwellers. 


A CIVIL PENSION of twenty-six pounds has been granted by the 
British government to Mr Benjamin Harrison in consideration of his 
researches relating to prehistoric flint implements. 


Dr. J. WALTER FewkKESs, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 


been elected a corresponding member of the Berliner Gesellschaft fiir 
Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte. 


THE RETIREMENT of Dr Emil Schmidt, honorary professor of anthro- 
pology and ethnology in the University of Leipzig, has been announced. 


